Money and Your Marriage « A Forecast Chart of Salaries 


Pitfalls of Expense Account Living » Is Gambling a Disease? 


Complete Murder Mystery Novel plus Five Short Stories 


Obviously. the lady doesnt know 


Perma:lift’s Magic Oval Pantie 
CAN'T RIDE UP—EVER! 


Obviously the uncomfortable young shopper on your right doesn’t know 
that “‘Permaslift’s” * Magic Oval Pantie** Can’t Ride Up—Ever! Tug- 
ging at a girdle is so awfully necessary with ordinary garments. But this 
can’t happen to you when you wear a “‘Permaslift’? Magic Oval Pantie, 
for it’s actually guaranteed to remain in place always. Be fitted today. 
Pantie 3844— Power Net with front and back control. Only $5.95. 
Bra 132—Fine cotton with Magic Insets. $2.50. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. + A product of A. Stein & Company + Chicago—New York —Los Angeles **Pat. No. 2,705,801 


Brighten your lite 
with the ene finest recorded entertainment = 
trom the 
COLUMBIA G RECORD CLUB 


Michel Legrand 


dnd his orchestra 


67 MELODY LANE 


KEN ee, 


‘SATURDAY NIGHT MOOD u | 


OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


12” COLUMBIA O RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia @ Record Club now — and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the coming 1Ż.months 


MY FAIR LADY 
Aes fon te Pooodeny Pardechin 
PERCY FAITH 


ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling 

12” Columbia @® records. We make this unique offer 
to introduce you to the money-saving program of the 
Columbia @ Record Club . . . a program that selects 
for you each month the greatest works in every field of 
music—performed by the world’s finest artists, brilliantly 
reproduced on Columbia @ records. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: To enjoy the Club’s benefits 
— mail the coupon, indicating which one of the four Club 
divisions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the Club Magazine 
which describes the current selections in all four divi- 
sions. You may accept or reject the monthly selection 
for your division . . . or you may take records from other 
Club divisions . . . thereby assuring you the widest 

jossible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
fe Il us to send you NO record in any month. 

Your only obligation is to accept as few as 4 selec- 
tions from the almost 100 that will be offered during the 
next 12 months. The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at only $3.98 (original cast Broadway Shows 
somewhat higher), plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: The 3 
records sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance’’ of the 
Club’s bonus system — given to you at once. After you 
have fulfilled your membership obligation by purchasing 
four records, you will receive an additional free Bonus 
record of your choice for every two additional Club 
selections you accept. Bonus records are superb 12” 
Columbia @ records—the very best of the Columbia @ 
catalog—just like those shown here. 

Indicate on the coupon which 3 records you want 
free, and the division you prefer. Then mail the coupon 
at once. You must be delighted with membership or you 
may cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days. 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


scheherazade in 


rimsky-korsakov 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, CONDUCTOR 


COLUMBIA © RECORD CLUB, 
Dept. 692, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indi- 
cated here: (Select the records you want by checking 
the 3 boxes in the list at the right) 

.. „and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 
oO Classical O Listening and Dancing 


O Broadway, Movies, Television O Jaz 
and Musical Comedies 


Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in 
all four Club divisions. I have the privilege of accept- 
ing the monthly selection in the division checked above, 
or any other selection described, or none at all. My 
only obligation is to accept a minimum of four records 
in the next 12 months at the regular list price plus a 
small mailing charge. After accepting 4 records, I will 
receive a free Bonus record for every two additional 
records I purchase. If not delighted with membership, 
I may cancel within 10 days by returning all records. 


(Please. Print) 


Address. 


. State... 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher. 
Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
I If you wish to have this membership credited 

to an established Columbia Records dealer, 
I authorized to accept subscriptions, please fill 
l in the dealer’s name and address also, 


«Zone... 


CY C 


Dealer's Name...... 


Dealer's Address........sssssssccsssssere 


jo m 


® “Cotumbio” @, @ morcos ky 
fore Se mall Entire Coupon Now ! = == =e === ey 


CHECK THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT: 


O I Love Paris 

Michel Legrand and 
his Orchestra play La 
Vie En Rose, I- Love 
Paris, The Song from 


Moulin Rouge — 11 
more, 
The Voice 


rank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover, 
Fools Rush In, etc. 


O Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F; 

An American in Paris. 


O Music of Jerome 

Kern 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 20 
Kern favorites, 


O Day Dreams 

Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs—includ- 
ing Sometimes I’m 
Happy, You Go To My 
Head, etc. 


O 67 Melody Lane 
Ken Griffin at the 
Wurlitzer Organ, play- 
ing 18 selections — 
Louisiana Waliz, Sun- 
rise Serenade, etc. 


O Swing and Sway 
with Sammy Kaye 
Ideal dance music. If 
You Knew Susie, I 
Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love, Dixie 

— 9 more. 


O Saturday Night Mood 
12 popular bands play 
favorite dance music, 
Les Brown, Jimmy 
Dorsey. Harry James, 
Tony Pastor, etc, 


l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
I 
I 
I 
C My Fair Lady l 
Percy Faith and his | 
Orchestra play music 
from this hit show. l 
O King of Swing; Vol. 1 I 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio | 
Quartet. Ridin” High, 
Moonglow—9 more. I 
I 
I 
l 
|] 
l 
l 
l 
l 
onl 


O Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy. conductor, A 
superb performance of 
this exotic score. 


Debussy: 

La Mer; Iberia 

N. Y. Philharmonic, 
Mitropoulos, conduct. 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 
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PICTURE 


OF THE MONTH 


It isn’t often that Hollywood is fortunate 
enough to find a star who fits a real-life 
role as perfectly as John Wayne does in 
the new M-G-M picture “The Wings Of 
Eagles.” 

This is the life-inspired story of “Spig” 
Wead, subsequently the Air Force’s young- 
est Squadron Commander, and John 
Wayne seems to have been born to re- 
enact every reckless, rousing, romantic 
moment of it. Commander Wead has 
written many stories of glory, combat and 
service shenanigans for Hollywood but 
none of them can top the blazing chron- 
icle of his own thrill-crowded, fun-filled 
naval and civilian careers, newly sprung 
to reality on the screen. 


Fortunate, too, that the starring roster 
of this picture reads: John Wayne, Dan 
Dailey, Maureen O’Hara—and that its 
direction was in the expert showmanship 
hands of picture-wise, four-time Academy 
Award winner John Ford. 


Laughs abound in the mad career of 
“Spig?” Wead but this film has much 
more. Spig’s sacrifice of domestic life for 
public acclaim is boldly examined. And 
we see that his real greatness begins after 
he stops breaking records and rules. 


John Wayne’s Spig Wead is a major 
portrayal. We see all sides of a fearless but 
sardly faultless man ...the tight, vanity- 
revealing smile that flicks across his face 
when he flies through a hangar, “buzzes” 
his admiral’s garden party, or otherwise 
chases danger like an addict or a lover... 
the look in his eye when he caressės his 
wife Minnie out of her need for another 
drink ...the courage that enables him, 
when the heat is on for real, to “parlay 14 
bucks and two crutches into a fortune.” 


Miss O'Hara as Minnie is brilliantly 
cast. Her pathos is genuine. Her beauty 
is warm and rich. Dan Dailey will win 
many hearty laughs for his robust per- 
formance as Spig’s sidekick and Minnie’s 
friend. He’s tough, tender-hearted, fast 
with a wisecrack. And when life throws the 
book at Spig, he’s the one who helps him 
catch it, re-write the expected ending, and 
sell it to the movies. 


Ward Bond co-stars at the top of a 
large, fine cast. Scenarists Frank Fenton 
and William Wister Haines have extracted 
a full-bodied man from the headlines 
about, and the writings by, a former col- 
league. Producer Charles Schnee, director 
Ford and M-G-M fulfill their obligation. 
They bring you wonderful entertainment 
in “The Wings Of Eagles”. ..in Metrocolor! 
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HOW GOOD IS YOUR CREDIT? 15 
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COVER—Money was no object when 
Texas debutante Fran Bennett made 
up her mind that she would rather be 
in movies than teach mathematics to 
teen-agers. Miss Bennett, in fact, 
finds herself in the very enviable 
position of working only because she 
wants to. Like Judy Benedict, whom 
she portrays in Warner Bros.’ “Giant,” 
Fran is heiress to a sizable fortune 
in Texas oil and grain. Her facility 
with figures shell put to good use, 
no doubt, in filling out her income 
tax blanks. As for her facility on film, 
see page 41—or for that matter, our 
cover. Both photos by Peter Gowland. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Seductive, capri- 
cious Scarlett 
O'Hara — unfor- 
gettable heroine 
of Gone With 

the Wind! 


Jocelyn Fleury — 
lure for tourists, 
yet loving one man 
—in Island 
in the Sun! 


ERN 


THLE 


LA WOOL 


4L.NOL 


$3.75 
in Pub. Ed. 


Marjorie Morningstar 
— in love with a man 
no “‘nice girl’’ is sup- 
posed to want! 


THE BEST-SELLING STORIES OF THESE 


MN Le? 


Alec Waugh’s sensational Island in the Sun . . . the ever-new Gone With 

the Wind . . . Herman Wouk’s Marjorie Morningstar . . . these are just a few 

of the top romantic novels and other famous books offered in this intro- 
ductory bargain to new members of America’s biggest book club! 


CHOOSE ANY 3 FOR ONLY $1: 


ISLAND IN THE SUN. 
Alec Waugh. Thrill- 


! seeking tourists offered 


Jocelyn Fleury a “good 


* time,” but the island’s 


most eligible man of- 
fered marriage. Then 
she found she could 
never be his wife! Pas- 
sion, jealousy, violence 
on an island paradise! 


GONE WITH THE WIND. 
Margaret Mitchell. 
Greatest best-seller of 
our generation! The 
love story of wicked 
Scarlett O’Hara and ad- 
venturous Rhett Butler 
against a spectacular 
Civil War background. 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR. 
Herman Wouk. Mar- 
jorie dreamed of fame 
— and mixed her dream 
with a love affair that 
blazed from Broadway 
to Paris! By author of 
The Caine Mutiny. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 
1,000 PICTURES. Visit 
Rome, Paris, Bali, Hong 
Kong, Africa — enjoy 
the wonders of 83 
lands in vivid photos, 
informative reading! 

COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. New 2- 
volume edition! 1,440 
pages, 31,000 articles, 
1,250,000 words, hun- 
dreds of illustrations. 
(Set counts as 1 book.) 


HANDY HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER (Combined 
with “Good Housekeep- 
ing’s” Pocket Medical 
Encyclopedia) — Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Ed. 
416 pages, illustrated. 


THE LIVING LOTUS—Ethel 
Mannin. Story of a 
lovely bride, half Eng- 
lish, half Burmese, 
forced to choose be- 
tween two worlds. 
Year’s top romance! 


MODERN FAMILY COOK 
BOOK—Meta Given. New 
edition of the most use- 
ful cook book ever pub- 
lished! 1,137 recipes, 
640 pages, illustrated. 
TENDER VICTORY—Taylor 
Caldwell. Story of a 
young minister and the 
girl who stood by him 
against the assaults of 
small town “respecta- 
bility.” By author of 
This Side of Innocence. 
THE TONTINE — Thomas 
B. Costain’s mightiest 
novel, filled with un- 
usual characters — ex- 
kings, actresses, sailors, 
etc., 2 volumes, 832 
pages, illustrated. 

THE WONDERFUL SIBLEYS. 
William Maier. Story 
of a weekend party and 
a forbidden rendezvous 
ona beach that changed 
the lives of sophisti- 
cated New Yorkers. 


OF THESE NEW FULL-SIZE, HARD-BOUND BOOKS 


when you join the Dollar Book 
Club and agree to take as few as 
6 best-selling novels out of 24 to 
be offered within a year 


Set Counts ` 
As One Book! 


A Wonderful Introductory Offer 
from America’s Biggest Book Club! 


OIN the Dollar Book Club now 

and receive the most sensational 
bargain ever offered to new members. 

Select any 3 of the big-value books 
shown for only $1. Choose from 
best-sellers by top authors . . . beau- 
tiful library volumes ... big illus- 
trated books. Just think —a_ total 
value of up to $21.40 in publishers’ 
editions — yours for just $1. 


Save up to 75% on New Books! 
Imagine — best-seller selections cost- 
ing up to $3.95 in publishers’ editions 
come to Club members for only $1 
each! Over the years the biggest hits 
by Ernest Hemingway, Thomas B. 
Costain, Daphne du Maurier, Frank 
Yerby and others have come to Club 
members at this low $1 price. Occa- 
sionally, extra-value selections are 
offered at somewhat higher prices. 


All are full-size, hard-bound books. 
Other desirable volumes, too, are of- 
fered at special members’ prices 
which save you up to 75%! But you 
buy only the books you want — and 
you don’t have to take one every 
month. You may take as few as six 
$1 selections a year! 


Send No Money — Mail Coupon! 
Receive any 3 books in this offer for on- 
ly $1, plus a small shipping charge. Two 
books are your gift for joining, and one 
is your first selection. Thereafter, you 
will receive the Club’s Bulletin, which 
describes forthcoming $1 selections, and 
other book bargains for members. 

No-Risk Guarantee: If not delighted 
with your introductory Three-Book bar- 
gain package, return all books and mem- 
bership will be cancelled. Act now to 
accept this great offer! 

Doubleday One Dollar Book Club 

Garden City, New York 


in Pub. Ed 


$3.95 
in Pub. Ed. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, Dept. 3-C, . 
Enroll me as a Dollar Book Club member. Send me at once as my 
gift books and first selection the 3 books checked below and bill me 
only $1 FOR ALL 3, plus a small shipping charge. 


O Around the World in 1,000 Pictures (1) 
O Columbia-Viking Desk 
Encyclopedia—set (61) 

O Gone With the Wind (104) 

Handy Home Medical Adviser (75) 

O Island in the Sun (36) 


> 0r 
$7.50 
in Pub, Ed. 


Garden City, New York 


O The Living Lotus (118) 

O Marjorie Morningstar (83) 

C Modern Family Cook Book (74) 
O Tender Victory (92) 

C The Tontine—set (93) 

O The Wonderful Sibleys (116) 


coming one-dollar book selections and other bargains for members. 
I may notify you in advance if I do not wish the following month’s 
selections. I do not have to accept a book every month — only six a 
year. I pay nothing except $1 for each selection I accept (plus a small 
shipping charge) unless | choose an extra-value selection. 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted return all 

books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 


In Canada, selection price $1.10 plus shipping; address Doubleday Book 
Club, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2. Offer good i 


i 
I 
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- Also send my first issue of The Bulletin, telling me about the new forth- 
i 
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U.S.A. and Canada only. 


What Goes On At Cosmopolitan 


GREEN ON GREENBACKS, AN ECONOMICAL WRITER, AND ICE-BREAKING MUSTACHE 


en propose to women in a vari- 
ety of ways, offering to them 
as inducements everything from 


undying love and back-yard swimming 
pools to, most recently, a pair of tickets 
to “My Fair Lady.” But the proposal that 
most strikes our fancy is the one that 
Cosmopo.itaNn writer David Green made 
to his wife-to-be. He handed her a globe, 


En garde before Buckingham Palace 


saying, “I’ll marry you any place in the 
world you choose.” The lady picked 
Capri. 

The Greens have done a lot of travel- 
ing since Capri, David representing his 
clients—he’s headed his own public re- 
lations firm for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury—and his wife enjoying the sights. 
Many of the kinds of money Dave talks 
about in “Legal Tender” (“On Top of the 
World,” page 64) have therefore passed 
through his hands on the way to being 
converted into such necessities as smör- 
gasbord, a Rue de la Paix hat for his 
wife, the London Times, double-dip gel- 
ato in Italy, figs in Greece, wine in Spain, 
and, eventually, pizza in New York. The 
only money that is unlikely to pass 
through Dave’s hands is $3 bills and the 
reason for that is simple: he collects 
them. 


Wheel of No Fortune 


Our prize for the understatement of 
the year goes, hands down, to Hyman 
Goldberg, whose article, “Gambling,” ap- 
pears on page 54, In Las Vegas, on the 
trail of gambling information, Hyman 
was inevitably susceptible enough to try 
his luck at roulette with a silver dollar. 
After six hours of anxiety and two 
pounds lost in perspiration, Goldberg had 
built his dollar up to $480. That was 
when an old friend happened in and in- 
sisted Goldberg quit while he was ahead, 
enforcing his argument by dragging 
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Goldberg from the table and locking him 
in his hotel room for the night. But next 
morning Goldberg headed for the rou- 
lette table like a homing pigeon and lost 
every cent of the $480. Back in New 
York again, he was asked by his wife 
whether he’d done any gambling in Las 
Vegas. “A little,” replied Goldberg. “How 
did you make out?” his wife asked. Said 
Goldberg: “I lost a dollar.” 


Spender vs. Saver 


Quest for Wealth is a book by Harvard 
graduate and economics writer Robert 
Heilbroner, and it is also a sport—other- 
wise known as “How to get your hands 
on money”—that practically everyone we 
know indulges in. In writing Quest, 
Heilbroner became fascinated by the fact 
that every individual has a distinct 
“money personality” which should guide 
him in spending, saving, investing, or 
anything else he has to do with money. 
The outcome is Heilbroner’s article, be- 
ginning on page 24. 

A husband and wife don’t always have 
the same money personality, a circum- 
stance that often makes the fur fly when 
one is a Spender and one a Saver. Heil- 
broner shows how to dispose of this 
monkey wrench in the works and reveals 
the happiest solutions for family money- 
spending. This should be a relief to 
everyone, particularly the conscience- 
stricken. 


Of Women and Work 


The mother of a friend of ours at the 
age of fifty-six decided she was bored 
with being a Boston housewife and six 
months ago hied herself to a department 
store, where she filled out a job appli- 
cation blank. Under “Previous Experi- 
ence” she wrote carefully, “Secretary and 
typist. 1917 to 1919.” 

Undaunted by the vast gap in the 
lady’s working career, the store hired her 
as a salesclerk. Immediately it found it- 
self with a natural talent on its hands, 
and is now trying to prevail on her to 
take over the job of assistant buyer of 
handbags. Our friend goes around mut- 
tering unbelievingly about all this, though 
it’s no news that wives of all ages. some 
with grown children, some with babies, 
are zestfully shifting their scene of oper- 
ations from the home to the job. But, 
say the experts, a job may be one wife’s 
meat but another’s poison; there are 
some wives ¿who should stay at home. 


In the article on page 48 you will find 
the facts of life about wives who work. 
But if you are a husband whose wife is 
toying with the idea of working, don’t 
count on finding the answer to the ques- 
tion “Will she or won’t she?” Take it 
from the poet Byron that “There is a 
tide in the affairs of women, which, taken 
at the flood, leads—God knows where.” 


About the Size of It 


Dog-lovers should waste no time in 
turning to our short story, “Memories of a 
Big Dog,” by Anne H. Littlefield. This dog. 
whose depredations are as massive as his 
size, is what one of our editors accurately 
describes as “a hero in reverse.” He may 
never track down a criminal, and he can’t 
do a back flip—but he’s everybody’s dog. 

Red-mustachioed Erik Blegvad, a~Vi- 
king from Denmark, now living in West- 
port, Connecticut, drew the illustrations 
that capture the big dog exactly, but went 
into a near frenzy doing it. “The problem 
was trying to keep that elephant-sized 
dog from looking like a horse,” Blegvad 
explained, stroking his red mustache, 
which we promptly admired. Blegvad 
looked pleased. “I wear a large mustache 
because I think it’s more- honest,” he an- 
nounced in a British accent. Blegvad, we 
learned, grew the mustache while in the 
British forces during the war, nursed it 
through several years in Paris, a summer 


Blegvad: He likes them big. 


in a villa on the French Riviera, and 
some exploration in the Italian Alps, be- 
fore bringing it to Connecticut. It’s a 
nice conversation piece, he thinks, and 
we agree that as an ice-breaker the mus- 
tache beats sideburns, Hawaiian shirts. 
two potent cocktails, and broker in 
Bermuda shorts. In this busy world 
where the absent-minded nod is more 
prevalent than friendly interest. we're all 


for it. —H. La B. 


Manhattan At Midnight: Ellis Lar- 
kins, Piano; ‘Manhattan Serenade,’ 
‘You're Blasé,’ etc. DL 8303 


Rio At Midnight: Dante Varela & 
Orch.; ‘Amor,’ ‘The Peanut Ven- 
dor,’ ‘Misirlou,’ etc. DL 8334+ 


TONIGHT AT MIDNIGHT 


SUDDENLY... YOU'RE IN RIO 


kad 


esem Poh bibs bes 


TONIGHT VISIT RIO, ROME, PARIS, LONDON, MANHATTAN, 


NEW ORLEANS, OR HOLLYWOOD! 


It’s midnight . . 


. the streets are empty, the houses blank-faced. This is the witching 


hour of the worlds great cities. Suddenly, swirling from cabarets and clubs, the night 


is filled with music, with color and perfume, with radiance and romance . . 


+ captured 


for you in vivid high fidelity in Decca’s new phonograph album series “Music At Mid- 
night.” Your own phonograph is your passport! 


Paris At Midnight: Skitch Hender- 
son & Orch.; ‘Parlez Moi D'Amour,’ 


‘Pigalle,’ ‘Domino,’ etc. DL 8339+ 


New Orleans At Midnight: Marvin 
Ash & His Dixie Blue Blowers; 
‘Basin Street Blues,’ etc. pL 8346F 


at midnight 


Rome At Midnight: Carmen Ca- 
vallaro; ‘Anema E Core,’ ‘La Gon- 
dola Va,’ ‘Sciummo, etc. DL 8359 


Hollywood At Midnight: André 
Previn, Piano; ‘Let’s Fall In Love,’ 
‘But Beautiful,’ etc. DL 8341} 


at S idnight 


SKITCH HENDERSON, HIS PIANO AND ORCHESTRA) 


a n a 


London At Midnight: Skitch Hen- 

derson & Orch.; ʻA Foggy Day, 

‘Greensleeves,’ etc. DL 8302} 
. e o 

{Also available on Ext. Play 45. “DL” 

indicates Long Play. $3.98 each (sug. 

retail price incl. Fed. tax only.) 


"DECCA™@* RECORDS 
A NEW WORLD OF SOUND® 


For your copy of the colorful new Decca catalog of popular and classical recordings, write Dept. €, Decca Records, 50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


or 


How a little Wisconsin village 
ith some help 


ee i 
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HEAD OF A HAPPY TOWN— Art MODERN FARMER’S SON—Young Korean war vet- 
Weber, Chairman of Board of eran Francis Thome, who works as grinder in new 
Supervisors of Township of New Bremer foundry, helps father operate two dairy 
Holstein (which takes in St. farms covering 314 acres, care for herd of 55 Hol- 
Anna), hopes other industries steins, raise vegetables. Frank also drives school 


will follow Bremer foundry lead bus taking high school students to next town. 


0 


FOR THE BRIGHT BLUE YONDER — HOT JOB FOR COLD CASH—1375° molten metal is HOW A PAYROLL ROLLS UP BUSINESS 
Foundry owner Harry Bremer and poured by Elmer Schmitz into precision molds —General Store owner Mrs. Evelyn 
Foreman Roger Brandt inspect new made in new St. Anna foundry with modern Smoot enjoys bigger business 


airplane casting for AC. moldmaking machines by skilled Leo Turba. since foundry was started in town. 


OLD TOWN WITH NEW LIFE—105-year-old St. Anna, Wisconsin, is proud of its first industry, H. E. Bremer Manu- 
facturing Company, supplier of precision castings to General Motors’ AC Spark Plug Division. 


gave itself a big boost 


from General Motors 


Noo SCIENCE has nothing on 

modern business when it comes to 
setting off “chain reactions.” Start a 
successful enterprise in one town— 
before you know it you’ve brought 
prosperity somewhere else. 

An example of this—so dramatic it 
almost sounds like a screenplay — is 
what the growth of the H. E. Bremer 
Manufacturing Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has done for tiny 
St. Anna, Wisconsin — population, 
approximately 120 folks. 


GM Engineers and a 
Small Business 


NLY A FEW years ago Harry Bremer 
O was operating a small Milwaukee 
foundry making aluminum scoops and 
drinking bowls for Wisconsin dairy 
herds. Then along came General 
Motors’ AC Spark Plug Division engi- 
neers with an idea for Harry and his 
ten employes. Namely—getting the 
Fremer team to make precision 

tings for the fabulous Bombing 

'avigational Computer AC makes for 
he Air Force. 

Result: this typical GM cooperation 

with small business paid off in more 


ways than one. By successfully casting 
to the required close tolerances, and 
accepting GM suggestions on advanced 
production techniques, the H. E. 
Bremer Manufacturing Company be- 
came an important producer of preci- 
sion castings—not only for GM but for 
other manufacturers. In fact, it did so 
well it had to expand beyond its 
Milwaukee plant. And that’s where 
St. Anna comes in. 


“Chain Reaction” 


in Small Business 


EVENTY-YEAR-OLD Peter Brandt, 
S loyal citizen of St. Anna, figured 
his home town needed some kind of 
business enterprise to bring in outside 
money and supply jobs for the village 
folks, particularly the young ones. So 
first, he interested his friend Harry 
Bremer in expanding into St. Anna. 
He talked a friendly farmer into sell- 
ing a couple of acres at a low price. 
Got some local workmen to donate 
their services to build the plant. He 
himself did all the carpentry work at 
no charge. The Bremer Company put 
up $20,000 for the materials. And St. 


Anna had its industry—and a brand- 
new payroll. 

What happened in Milwaukee and 
St. Anna has happened in hundreds of 
towns and cities all over the United 
States. Local manufacturers have 
found that—if they meet delivery dates 
with quality products. that GM needs, 
at competitive prices—General Motors 
is interested in doing business with 
them. New money has flowed into 
their communities — and as a result 
these communities in every state in the 
Union share in GM’s success. 

How much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside sources of mate- 
rials and services for General Motors 
receive, in total, close to 50¢ out of 
every dollar that General Motors 
takes in. 


General Motors Purchases 
From Many, Many 
Small Businesses 
Of the 26,000 suppliers of goods and services 
to General Motors Divisions more than 64% 
are very small businesses, employing less 


than 100 persons. Yet their total sales to 
General Motors are more than $600,000,000. 


General Motors—Good people to work for—Good people to deal with 


LOOKING INTO PEOPLE 


ay 


McKie 


Reasons for Frigidity, 


Murdering Mothers, 
and Are You a Turtle? 


BY 


Reasons for “frigidity.”” Unsus- 
pected psychological’ blocks, rather than 
physical factors, often explain why wives 
are sexually unresponsive, says marriage 
counselor Clark E. Vincent (University 
of California). He has found, for exam- 
ple, that differences in a wife and hus- 
band’s social class can lead to sexual 
conflicts, sometimes because the wife ex- 
pects sex to be too “refined” and freezes 
up if she thinks her husband’s approach 
to sex is “low class,’ and sometimes 
because she finds her husband so “gen- 
teel” sexually that she herself can’t thaw 
out and respond. Too much preoccupa- 
tion with sexual “techniques” often 
makes sex seem so mechanical and un- 
romantic as to dampen a woman’s ardor. 
Also, overromanticized and exaggerated 
notions of what sexual responses should 
be may cause a husband to assume that 
his wife is frigid when she isn’t. Wives 
who have lost confidence in themselves 
may become sexually numb through 
thinking, wrongly, that their husbands 
want them only for physical gratification. 
(By contrast, when wives are elated over 
some success or social triumph, they may 
prove sexually most responsive.) Thus, 
Dr. Vincent concludes, “frigidity” often 
disappears when husbands and wives 
come to understand each other better, 
and when the wife is made to feel she is 
loved, respected and admired. 


Murdering mothers. Every so often 
you read with shock of some apparently 
sane mother who murdered her children. 
In explanation, psychiatrist Edward Po- 
dolsky (Brooklyn) tells us that these 
murders usually do not involve antago- 
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nism of the mother toward her child, but 
arise from her desire to commit suicide. 
Because she regards the child as part of 
herself, she may kill the child first. This 
intense emotional experience may relieve 
her of any further suicide impulse, or 
may cause her to bungle her own suicide 
attempt. In other cases, where the mother 
is unhappily married, or is divorced, she 
may kill the child as an act of revenge 


against her husband. There also have 
been cases of mothers who killed chil- 
dren for fear they had inherited diseases. 
However, most often the mother who kills 
her child is mentally deranged. 


Your signature speed. How fast 
you sign your name depends not only on 
how many letters are in it, but on which 
letters they are. For instance, “Mack” 
takes 50 per cent longer to write than 
“Cole.” Using a new electronic “hand- 
writing analyzer,” Dr. Karl U. Smith 
and Richard D. Bloom (University of 
Wisconsin) found it takes an average 
person twice as long to write “k” (8/10 


of a second) as to write “c” (4/10 of a 
second). Next to “k” the most time- 


consuming letters are “q,” “w,” and “m.” 
eT 


Quickest to write are “c,” “e,” “i,” “o. 
Among numbers, 5 takes longest, 1 onl 


half as long. 


Color and mood. When doing your 
spring decorating, you might keep in 
mind how certain colors affect the emo- 
tions. Decorators have long called atten- 
tion to this, and now new findings come 
from psychologist Lois B. Wexner (Pur- 
due University). Her experiments showed 
that most young men and women, when 
given a list of “mood-tones” to associate 
with colors, made these choices: Red— 
“exciting. stimulating.” Blue—“secure, 
comfortable, tender, soothing.” Orange— 
“distressed, disturbed. upset.” Purple— 
“dignified, stately.” Yellow—‘cheerful, 
jovial. joyful.” Black—“powerful, strong, 
masterful.” With respect to combinations 
of certain colors, however, no proof was 
found for these supposed relationships: 
Blue and green—“calm, peaceful, se- 
rene”; black and brown—‘“despondent, 
unhappy, melancholy”; red, orange and 
black—“‘defiant, contrary, hostile.” 


All-boy families. The belief that cer- 
tain parents have inborn tendencies to 
produce mostly or only sons is strength- 
ened by the results of recent investiga- 
tions' by Oxford scientists (D. Hewitt. 
J. W. Webb, A. M. Stewart). Although 
chance could produce many all-son fam- 
ilies of given sizes, a study of thousands 
of same-sex families showed twice as 
many with six sons or more, and no 
daughters, as pure chance would dictate. 
Generally, the larger the number of suc- 
cessive sons, the greater the likelihood 
that factors other than chance are in- 
volved. The odds against the occurrence 
of such record all-son families as the 
Grover C. Joneses (Peterson, West Vir- 
ginia) with fifteen sons, and the Emory 
Harrisons (Johnson City. Tennessee). 
with thirteen sons, are so astronomically 
high that pure chance as a causative fac- 
tor is virtually ruled out. However, for 
parents with seven or eight sons in 
a row, the only way of knowing whether 
or not they can have daughters is just to 
kee-ee-p on trying. The same applies 
when there have been up to seven or 
eight daughters in a family, and a son 
is wanted. 


Whats your “danger weight”? 
With growing evidence that surplus 
poundage shortens lives. better make sure 
of your “proper” weight—and don’t rely 
on what’s printed on the penny weighing 
machines! Insurance expert Herbert H. 
Marks (New York) warns that most 
weight-height charts are much too liberal 
for middle-aged and older people. and 
are often harmful as guides. Mortality 
records show that even a few extra 
pounds can cut life span. One reason 
weight-height tables may be misleading is 
that they are based largely on standards 


of former years when the plumpest peo- 
ple were usually those who could afford 
the best care, while leanness was more 
prevalent among the underprivileged, 
who were most afflicted by fatal infec- 
tious diseases. Today the big killers 
(heart diseases, diabetes, etc.) strike 
hardest at plump people. Another ex- 
pert, Dr. Josef Brozek (University of 
Minnesota), finds that from the health 
standpoint bodies should be judged not 
only by weight but by degrees of lean- 
ness or fatness. Thus, women tend to be 
“light but fat,” whereas athletic men are 
“heavy but lean.” Here are two practical 
tests for determining whether you're 
overweight; (1) If you can’t see the tops 
of your insteps without bending; or (2) 
if, when you pinch the flesh over your 
lower rib or beneath your upper arm, 
the double layer of gathered-up skin is 
more than an inch thick, you’re carrying 
excess poundage. 


Are you a “turtle”? People who 
think of their bodies as “hard-shelled”— 
with their skin and muscles serving as a 
defensive barrier against the outside 
world—show a tendency to differ in their 
activities, goals, and attitudes from the 
more vulnerable “soft-shelled” individ- 
uals who are apt to feel that their in- 
ners are constantly exposed. Dr. Seymour 
Fisher and Dr. Sidney E. Cleveland (V.A. 
Hospital, Houston), who tested scores of 


young men and women, found that the 
“hard-shelled” ones are much more likely 
to be athletic and ambitious than “soft- 
shelled” types, but also are warier of life 
and more suspicious of other people. Al- 
so, “hard-shelled” persons are more apt 
to have, or to think they have, physical 
ills connected with their skin, bones, and 
muscles. 


Are you a “go-alonger?” Do you 
obey rules and social customs faithfully. 
keep your proper place in a line, vote 
with the majority? Or do you rebel at 
“conforming” and exhibit your inde- 
pendence at every opportunity? The ex- 
planation for these reactions may lie in 
your attitude toward your parents. Per- 
sonality expert Richard S. Crutchfield 


(University of California) found that ex- 
treme conformists usually are persons 
from stable homes who idealized their 
parents and saw few or no faults in them. 
The “nonconformists” much more often 
come from broken and unstable homes, 
where they saw their parents realistically 
and combined admiration with criticism 
where warranted. With respect to their 
own children, “conformists” tend to be 
much stricter in their rearing methods 
than are the independents. 


Bullets are “class-conscious.” [t is 
an odd fact that the value of the house 
a GPs family lives in is closely related 
to his chance of becoming a war casualty. 
This has been shown by sociologists Al- 
bert J. Mayer and Thomas Ford Hoult 
(Wayne University) in their study of the 
Korean War casualties among Detroit 
men. Those whose families lived in homes 
valued at less than $8,000 averaged four 
times the casualty rate of men from 
homes worth $15,000 or more. Reasons: 
the men from the more prosperous fami- 
lies were generally better educated and 
technically more competent, and thus 
were likely to be stationed in less exposed 
combat areas, At the same time, because 
there were relatively more volunteers, 
militia, and Regular Army men from the 
lower economic groups, their chances of 
getting into action first and being killed 
or wounded were greater. THE EnD 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS ARTISTS 


ALBERT DORNE 


HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 
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“We're looking for people 


who like 


BY JON WHITCOMB 
Famous Magazine lilustrator 


O YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do—America’s 
12 Most Famous Artists are looking for 
you. We want you to test your art talent! 

Too many people miss a wonderful career 
in art—simply because they don’t think they 
have talent. But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get started. Like 
these — 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans. Three years 
ago Don knew nothing about art — even 
doubted he had talent. Today, he is an illus- 
trator with a leading advertising agency in the 
South—and has a future as big as he wants to 
make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored with an “or- 
dinary” job when she sent for our talent test. 
Once convinced that she had the makings of 
an artist—she started to study art at home. 
Soon she was offered a job as a fashion artist. 
A year later, she became assistant art director 
of a big buying office. 


Adds To Family’s Income 
Elizabeth Merriss — busy New York mother — 
now adds to her family income by designing 
gift wrappings and greeting cards, and illus- 
trating children’s books. 

John Busketta worked as a pipe-fitter’s 
helper with a big gas company — until he 
decided to do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same company— 
but as an artist in the advertising department. 
At a big increase in pay! 


Salesgirl, Clerk, and Father 
of Three Win New Careers 


A West Virginia salesgirl studied with us, got 
a job as an artist, later became advertising 
manager of the best store in Charleston. 

John Whitaker of Memphis, Tenn., was an 
airline clerk when he began studying with us. 
Two years later, he won a national cartooning 
contest. Recently, a huge syndicate signed 
him to do a daily comic strip. 

Stanley Bowen—a married man with three 


to draw” 


children, unhappy in a dead-end job — 
switched to a great new career in art. Now 
he’s one of the happiest men you’ll ever meet! 


Profitable Hobby — at 72 
A great-grandmother in Newark, Ohio, de- 
cided to use her spare time to study painting. 
Recently, she had her first local “one man” 
show—where she sold thirty-two water colors 
and five oil paintings. 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 

Donald Kern—a cowboy from Miles City, Mon- 
tana—studied art with us. Now he paints por- 
traits and sells them for $250 each. And he 
gets all the business he can handle. 

Gertrude Vander Poel had never drawn a 
thing until she started studying with us. Now 
a swank New York gallery exhibits her paint- 
ings for sale. 

How about you? Wouldn't you like to trade 
places with these happy artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 

We want to help you find out if you have the 
talent for a fascinating money-making art 
career (part time or full time). We’ll be glad 
to send you our remarkably revealing 12- 
page talent test. Thousands formerly paid $1 
for this test. But we'll send it to you free—if 
you sincerely like to draw. No obligation. But 
mail coupon today. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 23, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 


Mr. 
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BOWLING CHAMPION, SAYS: 


‘Viceroy has 
the smoothest 


taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness ! 


y 


SUPER SMOOTH ! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 


©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN MEDICINE 


“Bread and Tears” Disease 


BY 


long with developing new treatments 

for old ailments, medicine on oc- 

casion makes another kind of 
advance: the discovery of a brand new 
disease. The latest—a “bread and tears” 
phenomenon—promises to be an espe- 


| cially happy advance. It not only recog- 


nizes but seems also to furnish the simple 
cure for a bizarre set of problems affect- 
ing young and old. 

A typical case is that of the one- to 
five-year-old child who gets a common 
acute infectious illness such as measles or 
gastroenteritis. A few days after onset. 
while the infection remains quite typical 


| and may even be coming under control, 


the personality changes markedly. Where 
once the youngster may have been pleas- 
ant-tempered, now he is irritable, nega- 
tivistic, spiteful. There may be sleep dis- 
turbances; his appetite may fall off, 
his abdomen puff up. 

All this can last for a month or two, 
and then right itself. But it may go on 
much longer, getting progressively worse 


| and adding a new problem: fleeting 
_| “spells” like those of petit mal epilepsy. 


In an adult, the symptoms differ but 
are no less alarming. Here again, the 
trouble usually starts two to fourteen 
days after onset of a common acute infec- 
tion such as influenza or gastroenteritis. 
A headache develops and there is unusual 
wakefulness at night. There may also be 
abdominal distention, plus diarrhea and 
rectal itching. But perhaps the most dis- 
turbing problem for the adult is progres- 


LAWRENCE GALTON 


sive depression—a deepening feeling of 
“blues” and dejection. 

' The cure is very simple: a temporary 
wheat-free diet. Within two to three days, 
according to a report in Britain before 
the Royal Society of Medicine, the symp- 
toms are gone. Restore the wheat too soon 
and the troubles flare up again. 

According to the report, the “bread 
and tears” problem—also called the 
H.I.D. (headache/insomnia/depression ) 
syndrome in adults and the pre-celiac 
syndrome in children—may be quite 
common. One physician within a thirty- 
month period has diagnosed more than 
fifty cases of it. 

The explanation is this: an infection 
can cause cell damage. When such dam- 
age occurs in nerve tissue. it may be fol- 
lowed by sudden sensitization to a com- 
mon allergy-producing substance. The 
H.I.D. and pre-celiac syndromes stem 
from just such increased sensitivity, or 
allergic response, to a digestion product 
of wheat flour. 

If wheat flour is eliminated during this 
period, not only do all the varied symp- 
toms of the allergic response disappear. 
but the sensitivity itself may disappear 
after a time so‘that eventually a normal 
diet can be resumed. 

The explanation is entirely theoretical 
at this point. Nevertheless, if these syn- 
dromes are as common as reported, the 
avoidance of any food containing wheat 
flour for a short period promises to pre- 
vent considerable discomfort and anxiety. 


| Epileptic seizures may be caused 


originally in some cases and increased 
markedly in others by thyrotoxicosis, 
or excessive thyroid gland activity. 
In basically non-epileptic patients, ac- 
cording to a Swedish medical report, 
adequate antithyroid medication or thy- 
roid surgery may eliminate the seizures. 
In epileptics with thyrotoxicosis, thyroid 
treatment may markedly reduce seizures. 


Osteoarthritis relief: Pain in osteo- 
arthritis may come not so much from 
changes in a joint itself as from loss 
of certain joint movements that are 


| not under voluntary muscle control, So 


believes one physician who also finds that 
manipulation of a painful joint can help 
solve the problem. After an injection of 
lactic acid with procaine, manipulation 


while the joint is anesthetized and cush- 
ioned and the capsule is stretched has 
brought excellent pain relief. 


In liver disease, arginine may be 
helpful. An amino acid. one of the 
building blocks for protein, it combats 
one complication, ammonia intoxication, 
that sometimes causes disruption of brain 
function. The intoxication results from 
the liver’s failure to clear the blood of 
ammonia formed by bacterial action on 
nitrogen compounds in the intestinal 
tract. After animal studies, arginine has 
been used with marked success on twenty 
patients at the University of California 
Medical Center in San Francisco. The 
compound reduces excessive blood am- 
monia levels by aiding the body to con- 
vert ammonia to urea. Tue EnD 


For more information about these items, consult your physician. 
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she’s resting, relaxing... REDUCING: 


NOT diet or weight-loss... She’s SLEEPING-AWAY the inches a wonderful new way—AT HOME! 


REDUCE hips, waist, tummy, in size... No Diet! 


NEW-—No vibration, no massage; a truly easy NO EFFORT way! 


SHE'S SLEEPING AWAY THE INCHES 
with Relax-A-cizor. Not a finger does she lift. 
She's relaxed. She’s asleep. She's reducing. 
Fast. And, she does it all at home... in 30 
luxurious minutes a day. 


ROMANCE begins with a 
pretty figure. Now, you can 
lose excess inches from your 
hips, waist, tummy, thighs 
. without diet or weight- 
loss .. . QUICKLY, EASILY 
. . while you REST luxuri- 
ously at home! Relax-A-cizor 
slims you with a delight- 
ful new kind of reducing 
"exercise that requires NO 

EFFORT! 

Twice as easy to use. . . and the NEW 
Relax-A-cizor . . . with the fabulous new 
“Beauty Belts” trims away excess inches from 
hips, waist, abdomen, and thighs TWICE AS 
FAST as ever before! 

You use your Relax-A-cizor at home while 
you RELAX and enjoy reading, sewing . . . 
even SLEEPING . . . and excess inches vanish 
almost like magic . . . never makes you feel 
tired like regular beauty exercises. 


Inches Away! 


HUSBANDS use Relax-A-cizor, too . . . for 
their waistlines . . . for soothing RELAXING 
exercise of tired back and feet muscles. 


FIRMS . . . TIGHTENS 
++. TRIMS— 

Diet may cause sagging 
and loss from bust, neck 
and face. Relax-A-cizor 
does NOT; it, instead, 
firms and tightens your 
waist, hips, thighs and 
abdomen. New FACIAL 
exercises, lifts, and tight- 
ens muscles under EYES 
and CHIN. 


"Husbands, Too! 


Don't Risk Your Health . . . this is the safe, 
sensible, economical HOME method used by 
more than 150,000 women. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratory. 


Beauty Editors 
Praise... 

Featured editorially in 
both “Mademoiselle” and 
“Charm.” (Mail coupon at 
right for reprints.) USERS 
SAY: “4 inches removed 
from abdomen.” —Mrs. M.F. 
“3 inches from hips.” —M.A. 
“Dress size was 16, now 12.” 
—C.P. MANY WOMEN 
LOSE AN INCH OR TWO 
THE FIRST FEW DAYS! 
You may lose less—or 


Family Affair! MORE. 


F R E E—If you live in or zear city listed 
below, TELEPHONE for FREE INFORMATION, 
FREE BOOKLET, FREE TRIAL TREATMENT. No 
obligarion. SOLD BY MAIL ON MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE where company has no represen- 
tatives. 


TELEPHONE TODAY 


New York City, MU 8-4690 
Newark, MA 3-5313 
PHILADELPHIA, LO 4-2566 
Boston, KE 6-3030 
Detroit, WO 3-3311 
CHICAGO, ST 2-5680 
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SAN FRANCISCO, SU 1-2682 
Los ANGELES, OL 5-8000 
HONOLULU, 9-5276 
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advise other women 


to use TAMPAX ? 


Friends lose their reticence and speak 
out with force and conviction about 
Tampax® internal sanitary protection. 
Office workers buttonhole each other; 
housewives share confidences. Because 
Tampax deals with a universal feminine 
problem, women seem to feel they are 
almost traitors to their own sex if they 
fail to stress the benefits of Tampax. 
Said one woman: “Td tell a friend about 
it just as I’d tell a savage electric lights 
are better than oil lamps.” 

What are the features of Tampax that 
generate such enthusiasm? Complete 
comfort. Invisible when in place. No 
odor. No chafing. No irritation. Does 
away with cumbersome belts, pins, pads. 
No disposal problems. No carrying prob- 
lems. No tub or shower problems. 

In fact, in every way Tampax is nicer, 
daintier, more convenient. Choose from 
3 absorbency-sizes (Regular, Super, Jun- 
ior) wherever drug products are sold. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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Steve Allen’s 
Almanae 


TV trade journals have recently re- 
ported a hue and cry against the practice 
whereby a comedian makes a joking ref- 
erence to a commercially distributed 
product and is thereafter supposedly 
rewarded with cash or merchandise. 
Gene Baylos, a New York night-club 
comic, was recently penalized several 
hundred dollars by station WRCA-TV 
for working in three or four plugs during 
a brief monologue. Next day Variety ob- 
served that though network executives 
had cracked down on Baylos they seemed 
powerless to take action against Bob 
Hope, whose shows probably contain 
more plugs per minute than any other 
class-A program. All right, so how bad 
is the plug situation? Does your favorite 
comedian receive an under-the-counter 
payoff every time he mentions a product 
other than his sponsor’s? 

Personally I have always suspected 
that the chief reason a few TV people 
and a handful of critics are opposed to 
the plug bit is that they’re on the out- 
side looking in, but of course I’m not 
arguing that two wrongs make a right. 
What I’m suggesting is that maybe the 
plug thing isn’t so bad after all. First it 
should be understood that not all refer- 
ences to commercial products are tinged 
with payola. Certain jokes just sound 
better if the comedian uses the name of 
an actual car or a real toothpaste. A 
good example is Jack Benny’s famous 
line: “Rochester, will you have the Cadil- 
lac ready for me in the morning?” “But 
Boss,” said Rochester, “we don’t have a 
Cadillac.” “We do now,” was the answer. 
Naturally Jack did not receive so much 
as a windshield wiper for the plug. 

Secondly, it’s not the comic who is on 
the receiving end in most instances, but 
the fellows who write the jokes. 

The third important point is that few 
writers or performers accept cash, since 
to do so would only complicate their 
income-tax problems. Most payoffs are in 
the form of cases of booze or gift cer- 
tificates, and many entertainers salt 
these away to dispense to their crews at 
Christmastime. 

The comics who occasionally louse 
things up for everybody, as they say, are 
the small-timers who don’t have the grace 
to work their plugs into the palatable 
form of jokes, but just cram them in 


in a graceless and obvious manner. These 
greedy citizens deserve a slap on the 
wrist. As a wise philosopher once said, 
“Tt ain’t what you do, it’s the way that 
you do it.” 


Recently I saw and enjoyed Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Long Day’s Journey into 
Night.” According to newspaper reports, 
when the play opened in Stockholm last 
year the first-night audience gave it a 
standing thirty-minute ovation at the final 
curtain, which seems to indicate that 
Swedes are fonder of being depressed 
than Americans are. I also note that 
Sweden has the world’s highest suicide 
rate. I wonder if there is a connection 
between these two bits of information. 


A Cleveland woman writes, “I think 
the salaries you TV people receive are 
scandalous. Why a comedian should be 
paid ten million a year when the Presi- 
dent of the United States receives only 
$100,000 is more than [ll ever under- 
stand,” 

Madam, your point is well taken except 
that you have been misled as to the facts. 
No TV performer makes anywhere near 
ten million a year. I know of no one in 
the industry who makes even one million. 
The popular idea that television salaries 
are astronomical exists partly because 
some actors deliberately exaggerate the 
size of their pay checks and partly be- 
cause the total cost of an entertainer’s 
program is often mistakenly regarded as 
the amount of his personal take. One 
sees headlines like “Gleason Signs Ten 
Million Dollar Pact,” or “Hope Inks 
Multi-million Deal and immediately as- 
sumes that a phenomenal salary is in- 
volved. Actually only small fractions of 
these amounts go to the stars. Most of the 
money goes to pay writers, performers 
and technicians. In addition, there may 
“be a fat 15 per cent lopped off the top by 
the agency that handled the deal. Fur- 
thermore, these big-money contracts usu- 
ally cover several years. 

Big salaries thesé~days belong largely 
to the government. and after Uncle Sam 
takes his slice a performer must still carry 
a raft of assistants. So don’t envy Jackie 
Gleason the money that passes through his 
hands. Most of it blows away like leaves 
before the winds of autumn. THE END 


DOCTORS TESTED 


SEVEN LOTIONS 


Their report will change all 
your ideas about hand lotions 


Two years ago, a team of six prominent 
doctors at a Boston Medical Center 
began a study to evaluate the effective- 
ness of representative types of hand 
lotions being offered the public. Over 
200 men and women were, involved. 
Beauticians, nurses, cooks, housewives 
—people whose hands are constantly 
subjected to harsh soaps, detergents, 
scalding water, intense work. Seven 
leading lotions, including some con- 
sisting chiefly of lanolin, were rigor- 
ously tested over the two-year period. 


*For Medical Journal report, have your doctor write: 
Campana, Box MJ, Batavia, Illinois. 


Italian 


Balm 


THE RESULTS. At the end, the doctors 
published their findings in a Medical 
Journal article.* They reported that 
Italian Balm “proved the most effec- 
tive in prevention and treatment when 
used upon subjects with chapped 
hands and faces, as well as upon dry- 
ness of skin caused by the use of deter- 
gents.” In other words, Italian Balm 
gave greater protection and helped heal 
red, rough, dry skin with far greater 
effectiveness than any other lotion. 
HOW IT WORKS BETTER. Analysis of Italian 
Balm revealed the reasons for its supe- 
riority. Only Italian Balm contained a 
special combination of humectant and 
barrier agent. The humectant controls 
moisture to keep skin alive, soft and 
young looking. The barrier agent pro- 
vides skin with a protective shield 
against the irritating effects of wind, 
work and water. Thus, skin so pro- 
tected, is better able to retain moisture 
and ward off chapping and dryness. 
PROVED SUPERIORITY. Doctors also found 
that Italian Balm cleared up skin that 
was blemished from chapping and dry- 
ness—even more effectively than pure 
lanolin! These findings can benefit you 
right now. Get a bottle of Italian Balm 
—or the new aerosol Italian Balm Lotion 
Spray—and see how quickly chapping, 
roughness and dryness are relieved. 
With the first application—overnight— 
youll discover a new softness, a new 
world of comfort and skin beauty that 
only Italian Balm’s rich, cosmedicating 
care can give you. At toilet goods 
counters everywhere. 


Your Daughter 
Has A Right 
To Know 


THAT’S WHY WE OFFER THIS GIFT 
—Attractive Plastic Purse Case 
Containing 4 “Safety Margin” Pursettes* 
-Tiniest Tampon of Them All 
Yet No Other Has Greater Absorbency 
(*Internal Sanitary Protection) 


No bigger than a cigarette WW 
lighter. Inconspicuous—Fits S 

in Palm of your Hand. Con- 

tains 1 to 2-day supply of Pursettes. 


She’ll discover new freedom on 
those “five days” when you real- 
ize this one truth: it is not the 
size of a tampon that makes it 
safe,,it is the absorbency. In- 
vented, and patented by Dr. Ar- 
thur Donovan of Boston, Purs- 
EITES are constructed with new 
“Safety-Margin” absorbency. 
More, they adjust sideways (not 
longways!) to fit you—not just the 
“average” woman—and assure 
even greater safety. Additional 
exclusive—New lubricated “Melt- 
Away Tip” does away with old- 
fashioned bulky cardboard appli- 
cator—making new PuRsETTES 
far easier to use than you ever 
dreamed a tampon could be. 


Pursetres offer bodily comfort 
and peace of mind not possible 
with ordinary sanitary protection. 
Besides, your “secret” is really 
safe with Pursetres—not only be- 
cause of the purse case but also 
as each PurserTe is hygienically 
wrapped in lovely midnight blue 
cellophane to resemble lipstick 
refills. Learn today.Send the cou- 
pon for your purse case. 


J A CAMPANA 
Vivesetleds- mover 


At all Drug and Notion Counters. 
Package of 10's, 39c—40's, $1.33. 


peeeClip and Mail Today mmmn 


Helen Harding 
Campana Sales Co.—Dept. M-10 
Batavia, Illinois 
Please send me, in plain wrapper, 
your free package of 4 Pursettes 
with plastic Purse Container. En- 
closed is 10c to cover cost of pack- 
ing and postage. 

PLEASE PRINT 


Name____. 


Addrets. ee 


City... 


banann a | 
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PRACTICAL 


Survivors of the Andrea Doria disaster fill out American Express Company 


TRAVEL GUIDE 


a 


forms to obtain emergency cash refunds on their drowned Travelers Cheques. 


World-wide 


Bank Account 


DON SHORT 


ost welcome among the welcom- 

ing thousands who greeted sur- 

vivors of the sunken Andrea 
Doria last summer were the representa- 
tives of financial institutions which issue 
traveler’s checks, among them the Bank 
of America and the American Express 
Company. They were on the dock with 
thousands of dollars in cash to meet the 
monetary needs of the survivors. 

Money can drown, but _ traveler’s 
checks, like old soldiers, never die. They 
do not even fade away. Wreckers, tearing 
down an old home not long ago, un- 
earthed a cookie jar containing some 
traveler’s checks dated 1920. The contrac- 
tor mailed the checks to the home office 
and the company promptly dispatched a 
check for $250 to the original buyer. 

The issuing bank or company office 
makes a record of the transaction at the 
time checks are purchased. The buyer 
must sign each check at the top at time 
of purchase. 

In order to cash a traveler’s check, the 
traveler simply signs again at the bottom 
of the check, in the presence of the 
person who is cashing it. This signa- 
ture, identical with the one at the top, is 
all the identification required. 

The traveler’s check is redeemable at 
its face value in U.S. currency anywhere 
in the United States. In foreign countries 
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it will be cashed in local currency at the 
current buying rate for banker’s checks 
in New York. This means the official rate 
of exchange. Local banks, hotels, res- 
taurants, stores and transportation offices 
pay the official rate, less a small fee for 
the check cashing service. 

When American Express Travelers 
Cheques are lost or stolen, the owner 
need only report the loss to the nearest 
American Express office if abroad, or 
telephone Western Union operator 25 
anywhere in the United States. 

Even if the purchaser has failed to 
keep a record of the numbers and de- 
nominations of his checks, his recollec- 
tion of the place, date and total of his 
purchase will help the company trace the 
transaction. If the person whose checks 
have been lost or stolen is completely 
without funds, it is usually possible, with 
proper identification, for him to obtain 
emergency funds sufficient to last him un- 
til confirmation of his traveler’s check 
purchase can be received from New York. 
Once confirmation has been received, the 
full amount of checks lost or stolen is 
given the purchaser, and American Ex- 
press assumes the responsibility for re- 
covering the missing checks. 

The checks are so difficult to counterfeit 
that most counterfeiters would rather 
print money than traveler’s checks. 


Another strong deterrent to counter- 
feiters, thieves. and forgers is the world- 


` wide reputation of the American Express 


Company’s counterpart of the F.B.I., the 
Inspectors’ Division. It is headed by John 
Stewart, a former F.B.I. man, and has 
operatives all over the world. 

Stewart’s men do not carry guns and 
have no authority to make arrests but 
are feared by big-time criminals and 
sneak thieves everywhere. They track 
down criminals and then call in police 
officers to make the arrests. 

Bugs Moran, the big-time Chicago 
mobster who had been a partner and 
rival of the late Al Capone, finally landed 
behind bars not for his more blood-soaked 
extra-legal activities, but for a compli- 
cated scheme to counterfeit American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 

It was the Inspectors’ Division too that 
collaborated with the F.B.I. and Treas- 
ury Agents in apprehending George 
Gillette, brother-in-law of racketeer Joe 
Adonis. George got his counterfeit 
traveler’s checks into wide circulation 
before the inspectors tracked him down 
through an ex-convict and gambler, 
Edward Larigan, who made the mistake 
of making two dates in a row with the 
ex-wife of a night club proprietor. 

Even the celebrated Gerald Chapman, 
who latched onto $1,346,350 in the big- 
gest mail robbery of the twentieth cen- 
tury, was finally caught because he 
signed some traveler’s checks which 
didn’t happen to belong to him. 

The trails are sometimes devious but 
the work of guarding the travelers’ money 
knows no boundaries. Not long ago 
Stewart listened to the story of a cus- 
tomer who reported the loss of $2,000 
worth of traveler’s checks. 

The man had visited Las Vegas, 
Nevada, where he had become acquainted 
with a charming fellow who just hap- 
pened to be going to New York. The 
man with the checks was driving and he 
generously invited his new-found friend 
to go along. When they parted company 
in New York the new-found friend also 
departed with his host’s wallet and the 
$2.000 in traveler’s checks. 

Detailed questioning by Stewart 
brought out the fact that on the long 
drive to New York the man with the 
taking ways had boasted of his amorous 
exploits while stationed in Frankfort, 
Germany. Stewart checked Frankfort and 
got a confirmation on his partial identi- 
fication, along with the information that 
the wanted man had spent most of his 
time since his return to the United States 
in San Francisco. The San Francisco 
inspectors got on the trail and nabbed 
their man when he tried to cash a stolen 
traveler’s check at a San Francisco hotel. 

Meanwhile, the gullible traveler had 
received a full refund and was blissfully 
unaware of the international manhunt 
or its outcome. Tue EnD 


How Good Is 
Your Credit? 


To borrow or not to borrow? If you can say “yes” to the three crucial 
y yay. 


questions in this list, you are ready to enjoy life on the installment plan 


ou are probably a much better 

\ credit risk than you think. As a 

matter of fact, over the years the 

average American consumer has proved 

himself the safest known credit risk in 

the world—safer even than banks and 
corporations. 

Universal C. I. T. Credit Corporation, 
the world’s largest independent automo- 
bile finance company, has compiled for 
CosmopouitaN a list of fifteen typical 
questions that the average American fam- 
ily asks itself before making an install- 
ment purchase. ; 

If you can answer all of the following 
questions in the affirmative, you are an 
almost unheard of paragon of financial 
security. Even if you can answer only 
half of them “yes,” you are doing mighty 
well. There are only three questions in 
the fifteen that, according to C. I. T., you 
should make certain you can answer 
affirmatively before you consider applying 
for a loan. The other twelve are merely 
samples of the kinds of things you should 
also consider. 

Can you spot the three crucial ques- 
tions? Can you answer them “yes”? 
Check your replies and then refer to the 
answers below. 


1. Will you be able to meet the payments 
for the contemplated purchase out of 
your present income? 


Yes D No O 


2. Do you know, within a few dollars, 


what your gas, light and phone bills 
will total each month? 


Yes O No O 
3. Do you and your wife agree on the 
necessity of the loan? 
Yes O No O 
4. Have you already established a good 
credit rating on past transactions? 
Yes D No O 
5. Do you always pay your bills within 
ten days of receipt? 


Yes D No O 


6. Do you run your household on a 
budget, rather than “ad lib”? 


Yes O No O 


1. Do you try to make as large a down 
payment as possible on installment 
purchases? 


Yes O No D 


8. Can you reasonably expect to con- 
tinue in your job—or in another 
one with roughly the same pay—for 
the duration of the payment period? 


Yes O No O 


9. Are your monthly rent or mortgage 
payments a quarter of your income 
or less? 


Yes O No O 


10. Does your financial figuring include 
seasonal items like fuel and vacation 
bills and Christmas shopping? 


Yes OD No D 


11. Do you have relatives to whom you 
can turn for help in a financial emer- 
gency? 


Yes O No D 


12. Is your family covered by hospitaliza- 
tion and medical insurances? 


Yes OD No 0O 


13. Will you be ready to handle all pre- 
dictable major expenses—such as 
taxes, insurance premiums, hospital 
bills—that you know are coming? 


Yes 0D No 


14. If you own a house, is it in good con- 
dition, so that the chance of early 
major repair or replacement costs is 
small? 


Yes O No O 


15. If you lost your job tomorrow, could 
you live at your present level for six 
months? 


Yes O No O 


Answers to Credit Quiz 


The “crucial questions” are 1, 8 and 13. 
If you answered them “yes,” you have 
satisfied the three main conditions that 
lenders like to be sure about before 
signing you up for a loan. 

As to the remaining questions—they 
may be important to some families, less 
so to others. It’s up to you to decide 


which are important to yours. THe EnD |: 


FREE PLANNING HELP 


Western Vacations 


on the Super Dome 


A la YMPIAN f 


You’ll have a happy time in the great 
Northwest and a happy trip on the 
Olympian H1awatTua. Enjoy the scenic 
route from the full-length Super Dome. 
Pullmans with Skytop Lounge; Toura- 
lux cars offering lowest cost sleeper 
travel to and from the Northwest; re- 
served-seat, leg rest coaches. Also diner 
and Cafe Lounge. Round trip coach 
fares in western territory are little over 
2¢ a mile. Big savings on circle routings 
and family fares. 


Q) Paciric NortHWEsT—Coulee Dam; 
Seattle-Tacoma with Puget Sound, 
Mt. Rainier, San Juan Islands, 
Olympic Peninsula; Victoria and 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 


@ Yettowstone Park—via Gallatin 
Gateway. Old Faithful, Grand Can- 
yon. Also Montana Rockies. 


@ Catirornta—Oregon —Washing- 
ton—see all the Pacific Coast. 


@ Paciric NortHWest— Yellowstone. 


©) Cotoravo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City —Idaho— Yellowstone— Mon- 
tana Rockies. 


© Canapian Rocktes—Victoria- 
Vancouver—Pacific Northwest. 


@ ALASKA—by the Inside Passage. 
Dupe RANCHES—in the Northwest. 
© Escorten Tours—wide variety. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 

701 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am interested in vacations 12345678 
9 (circle choices). Please send free vacation 
planning literature. 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 


we MILWAUKEE roro 
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Zone. State. 


LEAVES HAIR RADIANT, SILKY SOFT | 
-.. COMPLETELY MANAGEABLE ! 
New, instant-lather shampoo concen- | 
trate is perfect for home, vacation, 
business trips. Easy to open, easy to 
apply, there’s no waste, drip, leakage 
or broken bottles! Just twist and 
squeeze—there’s a full individual 
shampoo in each tube. Compact, it 
travels safely in luggage or purse. 
Gift package of 10 
$1.50 ppd. 


No 0.0.D.’s, please. 
Write for Free Catalog! 


Choice of two special for- 
mulas: PLUS EGG for oily 
hair, or ULTRA PH 8 for 
normal hair. 


GREENHALL pept. c-3, 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO 
LISTEN and LEARN to 


MODERN GREEK — your choice of 34 languages on 
FREE TRIAL AT HOME 


With LINGUAPHONE- The World's Standard Conversational 
Method—You Start to SPEAK another language TOMORROW 
—or IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 

Only LINGUAPHONE brings the world’s best native lan- 
guage teachers into your home. For just 20 Minutes a Day 
you listen to Linguaphone’s life-like, MODERN Recordings. 
You hear 8 to 12 outstanding linguists, both men and 
women, speak—you understand, you speak. You learn an- 
other language—the same natural way you learned English 
as a child. Used ‘round the world by schools, colleges, 
governments, businesses. Over 1,000,000 home study 
students have learned another language this ideal way. 


Send sody for FREE booklet fully describing the con- 
versational method; also details on how you may obtain a 
COMPLETE Course-unit in the language you choose on 
FREE TRIAL. 


ee ee 
Linguaphone Institute 17-0830 | 
F-264-037 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me: O FREE Book . 
0 Details on FREE Trial. No obligation, of course. 


l 

| 

| My language interest is on 
| Name..seeeecccees 


e eaa ea T Zone. State... sss acted 
The ‘Worla’s Standard Conversational 
| Method for Over Half a Century. 


NEW FEATHERLIGHT 
4-in-1 FLEX-O-LETTE 


Slenderizes for Pencil-Slim Fashions! 


@ CONTOUR BRA with exclusive magic 
moulding, push-up design and foam rubber cups. 
© WAIST-CINCHER—slims and trims inches 
off your middle . . banishes ugly bulges. 
j @GIRDLE— 
Í gives you the slen- 
der figure so you 
can easily slip into 
the dress size. 
@ ADJUSTABLE 
GARTER BELT— 
with removable 
garters. 
Full length center 
opening; batiste 
elastic sides and 
back panel 
| s-t-r-e-t-c-h and 
g-i-v-e as you 
bend, dance and 
walk. Exquisitely 
embroidered broad- 
cloth or nylon. 


| 

l 

l 
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The 
C osmopolitan 


March Investment: Capital Ideas At Pin 


Kaha Kaha KKK Kh Kh Kh Kh KKK KKK 


ROLY POLY glasses, just the thing for 
any gracious host or hostess. Choice of one 
to three-letter monogram. 5 oz. cocktail 
glasses, set of 8 for $4.45 ppd. 11 oz. 
hi-ball glasses, set of 8 for $4.95 ppd. 
Prices include monogram. Glasscraft Mfg. 
Co., Dept. CS, Box 72, Evanston, Illinois. 


SPONGE ON ME, say these scuff slip- 
pers to your feet! Made of Wonder-Foam 
for lasting comfort. Pastel shades of blue, 
yellew, green, pink, white, with contrast- 
ing bow. Can be machine-washed. Sizes: 
S, M, L. $1.00 pair ppd. Bradlee, Dept. 
C, 550 Fifth Ave., New York, New York. 


FAR AWAY PLACES. These unusual 
pen and ink reproductions, by Jean Rie, 
capture the beauty of lands unknown. 
Framed in natural brown Danish cork. 
Each measures 12” x 12”. $4.95 ppd. a 
pair; set of 4 for $8.95 ppd. Art Mart. 
Dept. CS, Box 27648, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NAME on that tune! If you collect rec- 
ords, you’ll want personalized record seals. 
Gummed, stamped with your name. Index 
space provided for album and pocket. 50 
for $1.69 ppd. 100 (same name), $3.00 
ppd. Hostess House, Dept. CS, 5858 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson 
1035 Thurmal Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


IS 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
YOUR PROBLEM? 


It needn't be! Thousands of 
women have used the new 
Mahler Hair Removal Epilator 
and re-discovered the thrill of 
a beautiful complexion, free 


1000 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS $1 from unwanted hair! By follow- | 


Satisfaction 
aranteed,. 
So Easy To Get Into $10 value only 


Se a R $6.98. Black, 
LOW CUT BACK white or pink. 
Eon HIPICONTROL A cups, 32-36; 
B cups, 32-42; 


“Onl 
sgt eroavcrorn (TITRA C cops, 32-42. 


Your name and address printed on 1000 fine ing our instructions you, too, çan learn to 
quality gummed labels. PACKED IN PLAS- use the Mahler safely arid efficiently! Un- 
TIC BOX. Use them on stationery, checks, like depilatories, Mahler permanently de- 
books, greeting cards, records, etc. Your stroys the hair root, never to grow again 
choice of 3 lines. 1000 labels for one sro ... and enables you to do it right in the 
postpaid. Any six orders for $5. THIS IS A privacy and convenience of your home! 
SPECIAL OFFER. A sensational bargain. Positive money-back guarantee! 


Ideal for gifts. Makes a wonderful, useful | f x ai 
ý e = WRITE TODAY for informative booklet ''New 
present. Satisfaction guaranteed. HANDY Radiant Beauty” (enclose 5¢ for handling)! 


LABELS, 304 Jasperson Building, Culver ’ DEPT. 277-C 
City) Californie: MAHLER S INC. PROVIDENCE 15, R. 


Send Name, Address and Bust Size, Color and 
Fabric. On C.O.D. Orders you pay Postman 
Plus C.O.D. Charges. 


WILCO FASHIONS Dept. X77C 
35 S. Park Ave., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Shopp er 


Money Prices. e BY CAROL CARR 
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DOLLARS AND DIGITS. World’s 
smallest adding machine—adds, subtracts, 
multiplies. Light enough to be carried in 
the palm of the hand. Ideal for home, of- 
fice, store or school. 1 year factory replace- 
ment guarantee. Only $39.50 ppd. Debur- 
co, Dept. 10, 7 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 


LUCKY NUMBER 7. This winning cir- 
cle money clip is a facsimile of a pari- 
mutuel $100 long shot. The selection—the 
7th horse in the 7th race on the 7th day 
of the 7th month at Hialeah. Gold-plated. 
Only $1.35 ppd. Lowy’s Creations, 260-C 
116th Street, Rockaway Park, New York. 


EASY WAY TO FILE CHECKS—*1 


CHECK-SAFE_ holds 800 cancelled checks, 
a 5-year record. Keeps them safe, clean — 
always in place for easy reference. Helps 
you budget. Keep a check on your personal 
spending habits. Cancelled checks are your 
best receipts — they act as important rec- 
ords. Essential for income tax purposes. 
Green Ripplette covered box, gold stamped. 
1%4"x 5’x 3%”. Tab index dividers included. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your back! Only 
$ postage paid. Order CHECK-SAFE direct 
y mail from Sunset House, 809 Sunset 
Building, Hollywood 46, California, 


BRAID A RUG! “Braidmaster” kit shows 
you how to turn old clothing, hose, blank- 
ets into beautiful reversible rugs. Contains 
material folders, Lacemaster, waxed thread. 
measuring gauge, instruction book. $2.95 
ppd. R. Peters Associates, Dept. CM, 19 
West 34th Street, New York 1, New York. 


SET TO MUSIC. Children will have 
fun learning their multiplication tables 
with the aid of music. Musical quiz games 
fix each table in his memory for life. Set 
of five 45 or 78 rpm records contains 
tables from 2’s to 12’s. $9.95 ppd. Brem- 
ner Records, Dept. CP, Wilmette, Illinois. 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT MADE INTO 
A NEW STYLE CAPE OR STOLE 


ONLY Wie 
SEND NO MONEY COMPLETE 


Now, at last, your tired and 
outmoded old fur coat can 
be restyled into a glam- 
orous Paris-inspired 
cape or stole for only 
$22.95. No coat is too 
worn or old for our 
custom craftsmen to 
i transform it into an 
expensive-looking fur 
H piece that will thrill 
you! Service includes 
ning and glazing 


e 

x Pan 
Collar 
fromyour 
left- over 
fur. 


Send no money. Wrap and mail fur 
with dress size. When remodel arrives, pay 
postman, plus postage. MANY EXQUISITE 
BEELER: SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 

JAY! 


GALAXY FUR CO. 


236 West 27th St. 
Dept. 3CS7, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Croydon SILVERMART, LT 


(Dept. CO), 805 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 21, N.Y. 
Visit our Retail Store at 62nd St. 


HOW TO SLIM 
FAT LEGS 


Fabulous 


Hollywood device 
takes inches off your ankles, calves, 
thighs, knees, hips... while you rest! 


Make your legs lovely . . . fast! This scientific 
device (patent pending) was invented by figure 
expert, Franziska of Hollywood, for starlets to 
use while they study their parts, read or watch 
TV. “SHOO” proves that you don’t have to be 
born with beautiful legs . . . you can actually 
make them to measure. Fun to use! Slip 
“SHOO” over your feet, wiggle your toes... 
and heavy calves, flabby thighs, unattractive 
knees, thick ankles are firmed and slenderized. 
Fully guaranteed to work. 


Leg Beauty Course and 
Measurement Chart Included 


The pleasant way you use “SHOO” for 

fast slimming is pictured and described 

in Franziska of Hollywood's famous Leg soo | 
Beauty Course. Record measurements 

on the chart . . . and see results within 

10 days or YOUR MONEY BACK, 


*Trademark © 1957 
Send Check or M.O. for $2.98 © State shoe size. 


Hi hy If not pleased, return for full refund. 
Dept. C-37, Flushing 52, New York 
Be 


re 


WANT TO BANISH WRINKLES? 


Use ‘Bye-Line—erase the tracks of time from 
face and throat . . 


. ‘Bye-Line skin serum 
REALLY helps you do both. No hormones, no 
peeling. Not a cover-up. ‘Bye-Line is com- 
pletely safe, even for super-sensitive skins. 
Guaranteed to make you look 2 to 10 yrs. 
younger in first 10 days, or YOUR MONEY 
BACK. This time you won't be disappointed. 
‘Bye-Line has proven gloriously effective on 
thousands of skeptics. No C.O.D.’s. Send $1.12 
for trial size to: 


AGE-LESS COSMETICS, INC. 
Dept. B, 54 Albion St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Are You Giving Your Wife 


the Companionship 
She Seeks? 


You may be giving your wife all the love you are 
able to; a good home, security, the conveniences 
all women yearn for. But is she completely satis- 
fied? Are you giving her the full companionship 
of the man she loves? 

Or are you always ‘“‘too tired?” Do you come home 
from work with only the “left-overs’’ of your 
vitality for your wife and family? If so, your con- 
dition may simply be due to a vitamin and mineral 
deficiency in your diet. You may be well-fed, but 
poorly nourished! You owe it to yourself to find 
out whether a food supplement such as VITASAFE 
capsules can help restore your youthful vigor. 
And you can find out at ab- 
solutely no cost! 


FREE $» VITAMINS 
MINERALS and AMINO ACID 


25 proven ingredients— 
11 vitamins, 11 minerals, 
$ choline, inositol, methionine 


Yes, we'll send you this $5.00 supply FREE so you 
can discover how much healthier, happier and 
peppier you may feel after a few days’ trial! Each 
capsule supplies your body with well over the 
minimum adult daily needs of the 11 important 
vitamins, plus 11 minerals, choline, inositol and 
methionine. The potency and purity are guaran- 
teed through strict U. S. Goyernment regulations. 
With your free vitamins, we will also send you 
details of an amazing new Plan that provides you 
with a 30-day supply of vitamins every month 
for just $2.00 — less than half the usual retail 
price. But you are not obligated to buy from us 
now or ever! The supply of free capsules is lim- 
ited — so mail coupon today! 

=o ee oe oe ee oe ee a oe oe oe ae oe N) 
VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 60-1 [i] 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. | 

Please send free trial vitamins and details of { 
new Plan which I will accept or reject. I am not 
obligated to buy anything. | 
U enclose 25c for packing and postage,) i 


Name.... 
Address. 


City, Zone, State......cccsecevecceseees assedece 
Only one trial supply per family J 
kæ — o em aam ome aram an ee re eane v oe ew 


Authentic Reproductions of 


with cover 
and stand 


Solid copper with tin- 
lined interior. Solid brass 
spiral design handle with 
4⁄2” grip. Hand soldered. 
Tin lined copper cover 
with solid brass ring. 
Aluminum warming stand 
with black painted steel 
candle holder. 4-hr. can- 
dle. 

Sroa eollet, 


end check or 
money order 


Reg. $12.95— 
with name only $8.95 
and address to 


ROLLEY, Dept. c4, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


JAMES G. 


331 Madison Ave. 


The 
Cosmopolitan 


Shopper 


(continued) 


sias 


PARADING PETER is this lovable 
bunny who will march his way into a 
child’s heart. Walks (by remote control) 
as he plays a drum. His eyes light up, too. 
14” tall, battery-operated. Only $3.95 ppd. 
Medford, Box 39-CS, Bethpage, New York. 


BREAD AND BUTTER plates, exqui- 
sitely crafted with single engraved initial 
in Script or Old English. Silver plate, 
measure 6” in diameter. Set of 4, $5.95. 
Set of 8, $11.50. Dozen, $16.95 ppd. tax 
incl. Croydon Silversmiths, Dept. CS, 805 
Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 


LETTER PERFECT is this simulated 
engraved stationery! “Your initial” en- 
graved on 50 sheets (5%4” x 6%”) and 
25 matching envelopes of high quality 
bond paper. Gift pack, $1.25 ppd. 6 sets 
for $6.50 ppd. Beatty Mfg. Co., Room 903, 
3450 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Stamps For C tors 


SRF als WRA ESN 


STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS—A collection of 
115 different stamps from all 5 continents. In- 
cludes Airmails, Commemoratives. Dead 
Countries and stamps over 60 years old. Value 
over $2.00. Introductory price only 10¢. Fasci- 
nating Free stamp literature and other 
stamps “On Approval” also included. Globus 
Stamp Co., New York 10, N. Y., Dept. 204 


New Tray 
for 
your 
Dresser 
Messer 


Bow-Tie Box makes a gentle reminder for your 
man to be a natty undresser. This clever trinket 
tray is in the guise of a white winged-collar and 
formal black bow tie, into which he will empty his 
pockets and save the appearance and finish of 
your dresser top. This unusual ceramic tray can 
also be used as a handy 5” ash tray. postpaid $1 .75 


LOWY'S CREATIONS 


260-C 116th St., Rockaway Park, New York 


WIN CONTEST CASH 


You can win BIG CASH, cars, homes, 
oil wells, $100 a week for life. You can 
be free of money worries. "Contest 
Helps" explains everything. Contains 
winning entries, valuable advice, sam- 
ples, almost writes your entry for you! 
Answering this ad can make you the 
next BIG WINNER! This ad and l0¢ 
brings you Contest Helps and helpful 
bulletin of NEW CASH CONTESTS. 
ACT NOW. 


GAIN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. W 
141 West 17th St, New York 11, N. Y. 
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MADE 
INTO 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT ` 
NEW 1957 CAPE “95? 


MORTON’S 92” 


RESTYLING 

INCLUDES: 

NEW LINING ù» INTER 

LINING * MONOGRAM « 
CLEANED « GLAZED 

Choice of 30 Hit Styles 


+ World's largest and oldest 
one-price fur service. 

e Most praised by style 
magazines. 
e Widest selection o 
styles all only $22.95 


© Whether your coat is 
outworn or just out-of- 
style you'll be delighted 
with Morton's glamorous 
restyling. Write to 


D ” ai 
MORTON'S Withington 4, D. c. 
™ =CUT OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY "i 
MORTON'S, Dept. 47-C, Washington 4, D.C. | 


STOLE OR 


FREE MATERNITY 
STYLE CATALOG 


THOUSANDS of Expectant 
Mothers save money shopping 
from CRAWFORD’S World Fa- 
mous Maternity Catalog. Il- 
lustrated, hundreds of econ- 
omy-priced Maternity dress- 
es, suits, separates, sports- 
wear, girdles, bras, lingerie. 
Sent to you FREE on request! 


FREE Gift Check 


CRAWFORD’S World’s Largest Maternity Style 
Center, will mail you a FREE Bona-Fide Check 
to spend on first order. Every garment GUAR- 
ANTEED or money refunded. Write TODAY 
for FREE GIFT CHECK and CRAWFORD’S 
96-page catalog of exclusive Maternity Fash- 
fons. (Mailed in plain envelope). 


Crawfords 


Dept. 1 8015 Wornall, Kansas City 14, Mo. 


KISSIN’ CUPID wall plaques give that 
added touch of decoration to any room. 
Wedgwood type, with white raised de- 
sign on your choice of background, pastel 
blue, pink, or green. Each measures 614” 
x 4%”, $2.95 pair, ppd. Lee Wynne, 
5446-C Diamond St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


RAINBOW REFLECTIONS. Fill the 
Spectro-Star Planter with water and flow- 
ers or ivy; hang it; and fragments of 
colored light brighten the room. Plastic, 
5” in diam., with 2 feet of adjustable 
brass chain. $2.10 ppd. Bancroft’s, Dept. 
CS, 2170 Canalport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IT’S COFFEE TIME! This French Pro- 
vincial type coffee server creates enthusias- 
tic admiration when used for serving at 
table, in living room or garden. Highly 
polished copper, black wooden handle. 
Holds 4 cups or 8 demi-tasse. $9.95. Story 
Book Village, Dept. T, Green Lane, Penna. 


SET A RECORD in shorthand speed! 
Improve your stenography skills with the 
aid of dictation discs. Dictating speeds 
range from 60 to 130 wpm. On 78, 45, 
or 33% rpm records. Write for free de- 
scriptive literature to Dictation Disc, 170- 


CS Broadway, New York 38, New York. 


KEEP SLIM AT 
HOME WITH 
RELAXING SOOTHING 
MASSAGE USE vy 


SPOT REDUCER 


with or without electricity. Also used as an aid in 
the relief of pains for which massage is indicated. 
Restores elasticity to sagging skin! 


With the SPOT REDUCER you 
can now enjoy the benefits of 
RELAXING, SOOTHING mas- 
the privacy of your own 
e! Simple to use—just plug 
sp handle and apply over 
most any part of the body—stom- 
ach, hips, chest, neck, thighs, 
arms, etc. The relaxing, soothing 
massage breaks down FATTY 
TISSUES, tones the muscles 
and flesh, and the increased 
awakened’ blood circulation 
helps carry away waste fat— 
helps you regain and keep a 
firmer and more graceful fig- 
ure. Firms sagging skin. 


TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 
10 DAYS FREE 

IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Mail this coupon with only $1.00 for your SPOT RE- 
DUCER on approval. Pay postman $8.95 plus delivery—or 
send $9.95 (full price) and we ship postage prepaid. Use 
it for ten days in your own home. Then if not delighted 
return SPOT REDUCER for full purchase price refund. 


: BODY MASSAGER CO., Dept. 561 


| 403 Market St., Newark, New Jersey I 

I Please send me the Spot Reducer for 10 days trial 
period, 1 enclose $1, upon arrival I will pay postman | 
only 95 plu: age and handling. If not delight- 

I ed I may return SPOT REDUCER within 10 days for l 
prompt refund of full purchase price. 

| O 1 enciose $12.98. Send Amazing Deluxe Model. I 

IE l 
With coupon. We pay all postage and handling 

| charges. Same money back guarantee applies. I 


(J I enclose $12.98. Send DeLuxe Model. 
be ee ee ee 


Goodbye To Washing Windows 


No more water pails. Easy once over with per- 


manently activated cloth removes dirt, stains, 
smoky window film. Polishes clear as crystal. 
Treats glass with invisible smearproof discovery 
that stops dirt. Repels water, rain runs off with- 
out streaking. Fog proofs, windows won’t steam, 
cloud. No rubbing. Safe, harmless. Also polishes 
mirrors, lamps, appliances. Helps prevent rust. 
Rinses clean, lasts months. Large KEITHTONE 
WINDOW CLOTH is only $1 postpaid, special 3 
for $2. If C.O.D. postage extra. Money back guar- 
antee. WALLING KEITH CHEMICALS, INC., 
Dept. 44-C, 910 N. Second Ave., Birmingham 1, 
Alabama, 


> f eee 

PUT YOUR HAIR UP IN SECONDS —$2 
Make perfect curls every time with this 
new AUTOMATIC HAIR CURLER! Your 
curls are softer, more natural, last longer. 
Just put strand in slot. Push handles to- 
gether for forward curl— push handles 
apart for reverse curl. That’s all there is 
to it! Fast and easy for every day use... 
wonderful for home permanents. Guaranteed 
to do the job or your money back! Only $2, 
postage paid. Order AUTOMATIC HAIR 
CURLER direct by mail from SUNSET 
HOUSE, 826 Sunset Building, Hollywood 
46, California. 


WIDE STERLING BAND RINGS 


FOR MEN & WOMEN. Modern and simple in de- 
sign. %” wide solid Sterling Silver with beveled 
edges. Equally smart on ring or small pinkie fin- 
ger. Wonderful value at $2.95 each or $5 for two. 


Send ring size or measure with string. Satisf. guar. 
Send cash, check or m. o. For COD’s send $1 deposit. 


RUTH BRAWER Box 4035, Dept. CO-5 


Tucson, Arizona 
THESE HORRID AGE SPOTS* 


FADE THEM OUT 


*Weathered brown spots on the sur- 
face of your hands and face tell the 
world you're getting old—perhaps be- 

3 with new YTERICA, 
of pigment on 


that medicated 
skin, mak i 
effective on the e, neck and arms. Not a 
in the skin—not on it. Fragrant, greaseless, 
as it clears up_blemishes. 

SEND NO MONEY—7 DAY TRIAL TEST 
Send name and address. Pay only $2.00 on arrival plus 
C.O.D. and tax. Results guaranteed. Or save. Send $2.20 
tax incl.) we pay postage. me guarantee, 

PARIS, TENN. 


MITCHUM COMPANY DEPT. 44-C 


Now you may 
ENHANCE 


while you 
DO HOUSEWORK 
SIT AT A DESK 
RIDE IN A CAR 
WATCH TV 


Invented by Fran- 
ziska of Hollywood, 
famous movieland 
beauty expert, 
“ZOOM” is an amaz- 
ing device that will 
help you achieve 
sensational figure i 
beauty—just as it has helped many stars and 
starlets. “ZOOM” may be worn over or under 
clothing. While you walk or sit, while you go 
about your daily tasks, “ZOOM” can be im- 
proving your contour, raising your chestline 
up and out, enlarging the muscles that deter- 
mine your bust measurement, improving your 
posture and the rest of your figure. $3.98 ppd. 


Try “ZOOM” for 10 Days 


Comes complete with Franziska’s bust beauty 
manual “Your Bosom Friend” . , . shows you 
the pleasant, almost incredibly simple exer- 
cises you can do with this remarkable device, 
If you do not see definite 
result, YOUR MONEY 
BACK WITHOUT QUES- 


TION. *Trademark © 1956 a 


— a on a oe -; 
G. J. Howard Co., Dept. C-37, Flushing 52, N.Y. I 
Enclosed is $3.98 (check or m.o.). t 

Please rush in plain wrapper “Z00M” H 

and Franziska of Hollywood's “Your H 

Bosom Friend." If not pleased, I will 1 

return “ZOOM" within 10 days for full į 

refund. 1 

Miss i 
H Mrs. 1 
1 

l Street H 
l City State i 


| eh | 
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HOLDS IN ABDOMEN SCIENTIFICALLY 


The tummy requires more hold-in in some areas 
and less in others. To take care of this difference 
we designed variable stretch V panels and put 
them into SLIMTEX. The result is an exciting new 
belt which for the first time really gives you a 
truly flat front, nips the waist and holds the back 
together firmly. You'll feel so comfortably light 
on your feet. 


HOW THE VARIABLE STRETCH 
V PANELS WORK Imagine 3 pairs of hands 


m (See illustration) each 
a holding a V panel 
stretched across the ab- 
domen. One pair of hands 
pulls harder where there 
is more bulge. A second 
pair of hands pulls an- 
other panel but less 
firmly. A third ‘pair of 
hands now pulls on the 
third panel but just hard 
enough to even out what 
the other hands have re- 
distributed $ 


MAIL COUPON FOR 10 DAY TRIAL 


WARD GREEN CO.” Dept. E-46 

43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Rush my Slimtex in PLAIN WRAPPER ON AP- 

PROVAL by Return Mail. I'll pay postman 

$4.95 plus postal charges ($5.95 for waist 

size 38 and up). If not thrilled and delighted 

with results, | may return in 10 days for 

immediate refund of purchase price. 

Waist measure_______ Hip. 

O Also send__.___extra crotches (50¢ ea. 
5 for $2.00) 

O I enclose $4.95 (extra large size 38 and 
up $5.95) (Ward Green Co. pays postage.) 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 


Zone__State______ 


NEW 
HORMONE SERUM 


Recently isolated by a 
trustworthy 35-year old 
laboratory. More than 3 
times as concentrated as 
ordinary hormonecreams. 
Only 7 drops a day need- 
ed for youthful beauty. 


LOOK YOUNGER - FEEL YOUNGER 
Hope for Women in “Middle Life” 


New Hormonex Beauty Serum is so potent 7 drops 
daily fades wrinkles and crow’s-feet. Smoothed on 
the skin, it supplies maximum daily allotment of 
female hormones essential to youthfulness. Pure 
hormones plus lanolized Sesame for fastest penetra- 
tion. Costs only 4¢ a day to try this reliable product. 
If you are middle-aged or older — look younger... 
and you'll feel younger. 


SEND NO MONEY. Simply send name and address. 
On arrival pay postman only $3.50 plus tax and C.0.D. 
or remit $3.85 and we ship prepaid. 100 day supply 
on money-back guarantee. Order by mail from: 


MITCHUM CO. Dept. I-CS 
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Paris, Tennessee 


The 
cS osmopolitan 


Shopp er 


(continued) 


NO GREEN THUMB NEEDED! The 
rare Polynesian “Ti” Plant Log shoots up 
to 2 feet of green Palm-like leaves. Place 
in water, peat moss, or soil. $1.00 for 2 logs; 
3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.25; 12 for $4.00 ppd. 
Tower Press, Box 591-CS, Lynn, Mass. 


4 


SHAPE YOUR COURSE to leg beauty. 
New home method shows you how to add 
curves to hips, thighs, calves. Valuable 
booklet with easy detailed instructions— 
only $1.98 ppd. Modern Methods, Dept. 
CS-3, 296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
To The Ten Winners Of 
COSMOPOLITAN’S CHRISTMAS CONTEST: 


First Prize 


Mrs. Donald Wellenkamp 
G. E. Portable T.V. Set 


Miami, Florida 


Miss Margaret McCall Second 
Portland, Oregon and 


Third 
Mrs. B. A. Witaker 


Prizes 
Del Rio, Texas G. E. Transistor Radios 


Mrs. Stephen Rice Runner-Up 


East Orange, New Jersey 


Mrs. Carl Nelson — 
Lemon Grove, California 


Mrs. Gilbert Davis 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Dale Eymann — 
Downey, California 


William T. Cottingham 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


Elizabeth H. Allen 
Mobile, Alabama 


Patty Yakerson 
Washington, D. C. 


MAKES 
TEETH 
WHITE 


Are you smile shy? New luster 
and beauty in 3 minutes! 
Are your teeth discolored, dull, 
unattractive? Then try this 
marvelous new ‘‘dental-cos- 
s metic” for the thrill of your 
life! You apply KOPAL on your teeth, just like 
the enamel on your na Takes only 3 minutes— 
and presto! Instantly, your teeth are coated with 
a sparkling white finish that appears so pearl-like 
and natural—just like a movie-star smile! No 
wonder beauty editors, thousands of smart women 
and theatrical people praise KOPAL for covering 
up stains, blemishes, even gold fillings—almost like 
magic! KOPAL is a dentist’s formula, completely 
safe and harmless for natural as well as false 
teeth. Guaranteed radiant results or money back! 
Economical in use—amazing value. Send only 
$3.00 for 3 or 4 months’ supply. We pay post- 
age. Or you pay postage and charges if C.O.D. 
FROSTIE WINTERS 
313 E. 53rd St., Dept. 1803, New York 22, N. Y. 


Where It Matters” 
This new, easy method will help 
develop your chestline measure- 
ments without changing your con- 
tour. “Flatters where it mat- 
ters,” aids in giving you “in- 
creased chest n urement,” 
Adds musele tone and helps 
strengthen the muscles lying 


underneath the breasts. 
Helps improve your posture. 
You too can be more attrac- 
tive and youthful looking. 
Shipped in plain wrapper. 


postpaid Money back guarantee. 


HARRISON PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. CM2 Box 201 Bethpage, N.Y. 


FREE! 
PLAY 
PIANO 


with BOTH hands... 
this Marvelous New 
DEAN ROSS Way 
Send for free Sample 
Lesson today! I will in- 
clude 5 simple ‘‘play-at- ‘ 
once” songs — 2a Note 5 
Selector for your right hand—and my Patented Auto- 
matic Chord Selector- to strike simple bass chords in- 
stantly with your left hand. No ‘‘tricks’’ in my tested, 
proven method. You actually learn by playing simple 
single note melodies with one hand, while striking 
beautiful simple resonant bass chord accompaniments 
with the other. No tedious scales. No boring exercises. 
No dreary practice. Just delightful enjoyment. Simply 
send name, address, and 10c for postage and handling. 
No obligation—no salesman will call. Write today to: 


DEAN ROSS, 45 West 45 St., Studio E-8201, New York 36 


Something Different For 
Folks "Who Have Everything"! 
Amazon 


Jivaro SHRUNKEN HEAD 


Amazing replica of fabled 
native curios with a leg- 
end that owners have 
good luck. A strong stom- 
ach helps too because 
these 4” heads defy detec- 
tion from just a few feet 
away, with remarkably 
true skin and hair. Sen- 
sational to hang in the 
car, den, bar. Have fun 
wi this guy 

who got pickled PPD- i 
once too often. °y VEN 


GREENLAND STUDIOS Dept. C-3 
5858 Forbes St. Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


Rock `n’ Roll Riot 


THE BEST IN 


For grown-ups: fricasseed Rock ’n’ Roll 


Outrocking Elvis. Getting tired of 
walking your houn’ dog in blue suede 
shoes? Do your sideburns need trim- 
ming? Then the cure for hyperpresleyitis 
is comedian Jack E. Leonard’s record of 
“Rock and Roll Music for Kids over Six- 
teen.” Aided and abetted by Will Stomp 
and his Cannoneers and a vocal group 
known, for no good reason, as The Four 
Fives, he makes devastating use of Elvis 
Presley’s own medium to poke fun at the 
whole business of Rock ’n’ Roll. Most 
of the rocking here will be from laughter. 
Among the gems are “Take Your Cotton 
Pickin’ Hands Off My Leather Jacket,” 
“Rock and Roll Party in the Sky,” 
“Middle Aged Juvenile Delinquent,” and 
“Daffodil Rock” which—of all things—is 
nothing else but “Wordsworth’s tender 
poem beginning “I wandered lonely as 
a cloud” sung with words unchanged 
as a wild Rock ’n’ Roll number! Some- 
body may end up suing somebody else, 
but meanwhile it’s one of the funniest 
disks to appear since the advent of Tom 
Lehrer. (Rock and Roll Music for Kids 
over Sixteen. RCA Vik LX 1080. $3.98) 


Dogpatch and Switchboard. Broad- 
way’s new musicals came in a batch this 
season, and original casts were lined up 
quickly for recording sessions. So far, 
there’s been nothing to challenge “My. 
Fair Lady”—there probably won’t be for 
years—but the first two shows to appear 
on disks are nonetheless delightful in 
many ways. „The best features of “Li'l 
Abner” are its graphic and amusing re- 
creations of cartoonist Al Capp’s Dog- 
patch inhabitants, its choreography by 
Michael Kidd, its numerous satirical jibes 
at the Government, and Johnny Mercer’s 
extremely clever lyrics. As Marryin’ Sam, 
Stubby Kaye gets to sing the show’s two 


RECORDS BY PAUL 


wittiest numbers. “Jubilation T. Corn- 
pone” and “The Country’s in the Very 
Best of Hands,” a wry and classic com- 
mentary on Washington doings with a 
wild, rocking hillbilly setting. In the lat- 
ter he gets an able assist from Peter 
Palmer, who assumes the title role and 
who has a delightfully lazy song of his 
own, “If I Had My Druthers.” Gene de 
Paul’s music comes to the fore in two 
pleasing ballads, “Namely You” and 
“Love in a Home.” both duets for Palmer 
and Edith Adams, who plays Daisy Mae. 
(Ll Abner. Columbia OL 5150, $5.98) 

“Bells Are Ringing” owes its success 
primarily to the multiple talents of its 
star. Judy Holliday, whose antics on and 
off the switchboard of a telephone an- 
swering service keep the show hopping. 
Lyricists Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green and composer Jule Styne haven't 
outdone themselves except in “It’s a Sim- 
ple Little System,” which discloses the 
ingenious subplot: a bookie ring that 
places telephone bets by using composers’ 
names as a code for racetracks. Other- 
wise the songs are so-so. but Judy. in her 
first Broadway singing and dancing as- 
signment. scores a personal triumph with 
her versatile renditions of “It’s a Perfect 
Relationship,” “Is It a Crime?” “Mu- 
Cha-Cha,” “The Party’s Over” and the 
show-stopping “I’m Goin’ Back.” (Bells 
Are Ringing. Columbia OL 5170. $5.98) 


March 17th Music. For those who'll 
be wearing the green come March 17th, 
Decca has released a charming disk by 
the Little Gaelic Singers of County Derry. 
No Irish tenors here, just twenty-eight 
children from an orphanage, fresh. young, 
unforced voices beautifully blended by 
the group’s director, James McCafferty. 
The simplest and most moving söng in 
the collection is “Sweet Babe,” sung 
without accompaniment; the most un- 
usual—and_ only non-lrish—offering is 
Brahms’ “Lullaby” with Gaelic words. 
For those seeking the familiar, there’s 
“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms.” “Let Mr. Maguire Sit 
Down” and a highly original arrange- 
ment of “The Palatine’s Daughter.” To 
make it perfectly timely, the record con- 
cludes with “Hail. Glorious St. Patrick.” 
(The Little Gaelic Singers of County 
Derry. Decca DL 9876. $3.98) 


Quartet Sampler. Some of the most 
perfect, most intimate and most deeply 
probing music is that produced by two 
violins, a viola and a cello playing to- 
gether; yet the very thought of string 


AFFELDER 


quartets and other chamber music will 
sometimes frighten away even a con- 
firmed music lover—and for no good rea- 
son. All this should end with the issue 
of “Budapest Quartet Encores,” a col- 
lection of nine isolated quartet move- 
ments by Tchaikovsky. Haydn. Grieg. 
Franck, Borodin, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Debussy and Wolf. Included are the fa- 
miliar Tchaikovsky “Andante Cantabile” 
and the Borodin “Notturno”—which be- 
came “And This Is My Beloved” in 
“Kismet.” This is more than a quartet 
“sampler” to whet the appetite; the per- 
formances are so superb that even avid 
chamber music fans will want the record. 
(Budapest Quartet Encores. Columbia 


ML 5116. $3.98) 


The Duke at Newport. For four 
days last July. staid. society-studded 
Newport. Rhode Island. became the jazz 
capital of the world. The annual New- 
port Jazz Festival reaghed its screaming 
climax about midnight on July 7th when. 
as the closing number ofthe final pro- 
gram, Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
gave a history-making performance of 
“Diminuendo and Crescendo in Blue.” 
Fortunately; Columbia was on hand to 
record the proceedings; otherwise. no 
one would believe that tenor saxman Paul 
Gonsalves, riding along on a driving beat 
of hypnotic intensity, improvised contin- 
uously for twenty-seven straight choruses 


Newport: new sounds from an old master 


for some sort of world’s record. There’s 
little diminuendo here; it’s all crescendo, 
a constant increase in band and audience 
tension and exuberance, adding up to one 
of the noisiest but most exciting jazz 
records ever made, (Ellington at Newport. 


Columbia CL 934. $3.98) Tue Enp 
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Your Cosmopolitan Movie Guide 


BY MARSHALL SCOTT 


Outstanding Picture to Come 


FEAR STRIKES OUT—The outlines of 
the Jim Piersall story have been given 
rather wide display in the years since he 
returned to the Boston Red Sox outfield 
from the mental institution into which 
he so spectacularly spun a few years ago, 
shortly after coming up to the big leagues 
of baseball for the first time. Published 
first as a biography, the story later 
was serialized in a magazine under the 
rather shocking title, “They Called Me 
Crazy—and I Was.” It was also condensed 
in the Reader’s Digest and dramatized on 
television before being made into a 
movie. Like “Somebody Up There Likes 
Me,” the Rocky Graziano story, this is 


less a sports story than a story of a boy’s 
efforts to find himself, conquer his en- 
vironment (in this case, a driving father 
who pushes the boy’s life along the path— 
and at the pace—he wants, to compen- 
sate for the gaps in his own life). The 
boy finally goes berserk, and makes his 
recovery through psychiatric treatment. 

Anthony Perkins, one of the brightest 
of Hollywood’s new stars, is an excellent 
choice for the role of the young Piersall. 
He is believable both as a ball player 
and as a sensitive young man cracking 
under pressures too great for him, The 
ever-dependable Karl Malden is equally 
good as his father. (Paramount) 


The Best in Your Neighborhood 7 


ANASTASIA—The melodramatic, expert- 
ly acted story of a penniless girl who 
may be the only royal child to have 
escaped the Bolshevik massacre of the 
Czar and his family provides an accept- 
able vehicle for the return of Ingrid 
Bergman, who won the New York Film 
Critics Award for her performance. Helen 
Hayes and Yul Brynner co-star as the 
Dowager Duchess and a conniving ex- 
Czarist officer. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS 
—Mike Todd’s star-studded fling, which 
was chosen Best Picture of 1956 by the 
New York Film Critics, is a barrel of fun 
and lovely color filmed in seven foreign 
countries. Half the stars of Hollywood 
play bit parts in support of David Niven 
as the Englishman racing around the 
1872 world to win a bet, and the great 
Mexican comic, Cantinflas, appears as his 
valet. (United Artists) 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET—Jennifer Jones is the ailing 
poetess, Elizabeth Barrett, whose bur- 
geoning love affair with poet Robert 
Browning (Bill Travers) must leap the 
seemingly impassable barrier of her ty- 
rannical father (Sir John Gielgud). A 
darkly romantic story. (M-G-M) 


THE DAY THEY GAVE BABIES 
AWAY—Dale Eunson’s modern classic, 
based on a moving and heroic incident 
of his grandfather’s childhood, first ap- 
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peared in CosMOPOLITAN more than ten 
years ago and now provides the heart- 
warming basis for this movie starring 
Glynis Johns and Cameron Mitchell. 
(RKO) 


FULL OF LIFE—Judy Holliday as a 
pregnant wife has her hands full with 
a disorganized embryo-writer of a hus- 
band and a stubborn, explosively eccen- 
tric father-in-law, played in fine comic 
style by Met Opera star Salvatore 
Baccaloni. (Columbia) 


GIANT—Director George Stevens has 
done an expert job of translating to the 
screen Edna Ferber’s novel of Texas at 
the beginning of that state’s booming Oil 
Age. Three hours long, it stars Rock 
Hudson, Elizabeth Taylor, and the late 
James Dean. (Warner Bros.) 


THE GREAT MAN—A probe behind 
the facade of a universally beloved tele- 
vision star reveals a heel of purest ego. 
Jose Ferrer is the prober, Ed Wynn, 
Keenan Wynn, Julie London among those 
probed. (Universal-International) 


THE RAINMAKER—Another Broad- 
way comedy success is the basis for this 
Katharine Hepburn-Burt Lancaster co- 
starrer. Lancaster is a free-wheeling, fast- 
talking wanderer who vows to bring rain 
to the parched farm and, as well, to the 
drought-ridden love life of spinster 
Hepburn. (Paramount) 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON—The comic contours of this 
charming Pulitzer Prize-winning play 
have been considerably broadened, but 
the story of the Okinawan interpreter 
who charmingly but resolutely baffles the 
Pentagon’s efforts to rehabilitate his na- 
tive village is still a winner. Marlon 
Brando plays the devious, disarming 
rogue; Glenn Ford, Eddie Albert, and 
Paul Ford are the Army officers he must 
contend with, along with the Japanese 
star Machiko Kyo, who does her share 
as a lovely gift geisha. (M-G-M) 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS —“Monu- 
mental” is probably the best word for 
this outsized retelling of the story of 
Moses by Cecil B. DeMille, the grand 
past master of the screen super-spectac- 
ular. Charlton Heston is Moses, Yul Bryn- 
ner the cruel Pharaoh, and Edward G. 
Robinson, Yvonne de Carlo, Anne Baxter 
and Debra Paget are also observable 
among the assembled multitudes. 
(Paramount) 


THE WRONG MAN—Alfred Hitchcock 


applies a strict documentary technique to 
the fantastic true story of a Stork Club 
musician mistakenly accused by a num- 
ber of different people as the man who 
robbed them. Henry Fonda is a believ- 
able, bewildered musician, Vera Miles 
his wife driven to a breakdown by the 
nightmare. (Warner Bros.) 
Tue Enp 


Have Perspiration Stains 
Ever Ruined Your Dress ? 


New ARRID with Perstop” 
Stops Perspiration Stains — Stops Odor 


DRAMATIC STEAMBATH TEST SHOWS HOW 


ARRID with Perstop* was rubbed in- . .. She was dripping with perspira- Just rub ARRID in—rub perspiration 
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MONEY AND 
YOUR 
MARRIAGE 


If you bicker about money, your “money-personality” is probably different from your 


mate’s. Recognizing which type you are can help you adjust inside marriage, and 


solve such outside problems as investment, insurance, and just living 


BY ROBERT L. 


sk any psychiatrist about the marital 
A problem he listens to second most 
frequently in his office, and the 
chances are that his answer will be 
“money.” “If it isn’t a wife complaining 
about her husband’s stinginess, it’s a 
husband complaining about his wife’s 
lavishness,” said one psychiatrist. “If 
money isn’t a cause for quarrels, it’s a 
cause for anxiety. Or if it isn’t a cause 
for anxiety, it’s an obsession. Next to the 
problem of basic incompatibility itself, 
the marriage problem I hear about the 
most, all day and every day, is money, 
money, money.” 
Why is money such an important issue 
in marriage? The answer is not, as you 
might think, that most couples feel they 
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don’t have enough money. Rather, most 
money troubles in marriage stem from 
the simple fact that the husband and 
wife feel differently about money, and 
for this reason cannot come to grips with 
the real financial issues of married life— 
debt, insurance, and all the rest. 


Intra-family Feuds 


“Jack and I fight all the time over 
money,” a suburban housewife told me. 
“He comes from a poor family and he’s 
terribly finicky about expenses. I’ve al- 
ways been comfortably off, and, frankly, 
I’m not the bookkeeper type. He gets 
furious with me because I can’t account 
for every penny, and I get furious with 
him for being so ridiculously petty.” 


“My wife is tight,” another husband 
told me in confidence. “It’s save, save, 
save, all the time. She never thinks of 
money as something you can use to have 
a good time with.” 

These are not necessarily unsuccessful 
marriages—although married couples 
who fight constantly over money, like 
people who bicker over bridge, may very 
well be expressing indirectly far deeper 
antagonisms. In all probability, these 
couples have money troubles because 
they have never taken the differences in 
their money-personalities into account. 

Yet people clearly do have money-per- 
sonalities that are just as individual as 
their social personalities. Some people 
like to scrimp; others like to splurge. 


Some people feel guilty when they spend 
money on themselves; others hate to 
spend it on anyone else. Some people 
worry about money all day long; still 
others never give it a thought. “Next to 
the way he feels about love,” said the 
psychiatrist with whom I talked, “I can 
tell most about a human being’s make-up 
from the way he feels about money.” 

Probably everyone has some quirk in 
his attitude toward money, and therefore 
probably every married couple has to ad- 
just to some differences: perhaps he is a 
bug on saving, while she has an extrava- 
gant streak; maybe he is a sucker for 
“value” (regardless of price), while she 
is an easy prey for “bargains” (regardless 
of value). These are normal idiosyncra- 
sies, as much a part of the pains and 
pleasures of marriage as differences in 
food or decorating taste. 

However, there are people for whom 
money is a focus of much more serious 
eccentricities. The gold-digger and the 
sponger, the compulsive gambler and the 
avaricious miser, the _ self-destroying 
spendthrift and the wildly irresponsible 
speculator—these are maladjusted people 
who use money for highly neurotic, and 
often destructive, purposes. For such 
people money is a convenient dumping 
ground for the aggressions, guilts, and 
anxieties with which seriously neurotic 
people must cope. For example, one man 
who had frittered away an inheritance of 
over $100,000 discovered in psychiatric 
therapy that his inheritance was a symbol 
of a hated father, and that in flushing it 
down the drain, he was in effect getting 
rid of and taking revenge on the memory 
of a dead parent—and punishing himself 
in the bargain. 


Money—a Symbol of Love 


Still another neurotic, a woman tex- 
tile designer who, though highly success- 
ful, lived in the dingiest walk-up and 
starved herself on the meanest food, came 
to realize through therapy that she un- 
consciously regarded money as a symbol 
of the love and security she had never 
received as a child, and that her growing 
bank balance was a pitiful substitute for 
a mother’s love. 

For families in which either the hus- 
band or the wife has a neurotic attach- 
ment to money. there is probably no road 
to marital tranquillity save a total per- 
sonality reorientation, perhaps through 
psychoanalysis, But even for the great 
majority of married couples who are not 
neurotic, the mere existence of two dif- 
ferent money-personalities can magnify 
money problems to unrealistically large 
dimensions. Much of the bickering that 
goes on in the average family over such 
matters as the “outrageous” size of last 
month’s grocery bill or the advisability of 
having the sofa recovered has nothing to 


do with the actual sums involved. Instead, 


it reflects the fact that husband and ` 


wife have two different attitudes toward 
money—attitudes which may be perfectly 
healthy by themselves, but which are as 
fissionable as uranium when put into 
close contact. 

There was nothing “wrong” with the 
easygoing money attitudes of the subur- 
ban housewife I talked to, or with the 
economy-mindedness of her husband—it 
was the combination of attitudes that 
caused friction in their marriage. So too, 
the “tight” wife about whom I heard such 
bitter complaints may have been merely 
a normally savings-oriented type of in- 
dividual, as seen through the eyes of a 
habitual splurger. 


Face Your Differences 


What is wrong in all these cases is a 
refusal to face the fact that individual 
differences of opinion with regard to 
spending and saving not only do exist, 
but have every right to exist. The very 
first step in ironing out the financial 
problems of marriage is to recognize your 
own money-personality for what it is, and 
that of your spouse for what it is, for 
once you have admitted the right of some- 
one else to have feelings about money 
different from yours, then a reasonable 
family compromise can be worked out. 
One young couple, for example, told me 
that their squabbles over money had be- 
come so serious that they finally realized 
that they had to satisfy both the wife’s 
deep need for saving and security, and 
the husband’s equally strong need to 
throw money around with relative care- 
lessness. They resolved the deadlock by 
having the husband’s office invest a por- 
tion of his pay check in Government 
bonds each month, after which he was 
allowed to indulge his free-spending 
tendencies with the rest of his earnings. 

Another harassed family, in which the 


wife was compulsively orderly about 
money and the husband habitually dis- 
orderly, healed their rift by splitting 
every pay check into two parts. The ma- 
jor slice went into the wife’s account, 
where it was used to cover household 
expenses. The smaller part went into the 
husband’s account as spending money. 

There are a good many ways of re- 
solving money problems, once the fight- 
ing over money is recognized as an hon- 
est difference in feelings, and not sheer 
pigheadedness on the part of one partner 
or the other. A couple I know worked 
out a sensible solution to their problem: 
the wife, who had a tendency to buy on 
impulse, agreed to close down all the 
charge accounts in her name, and to shop 
on a strictly cash basis. Another couple 
made an agreement that all checks had to 
be signed by both of them. 

A nuisance? Most of the compromises 
needed to reconcile two conflicting 
money-personalities are nuisances. Yet 
they are the most constructive financial 
step a family can take, for you cannot 
begin to solve the real problems of fam- 
ily finance until you have worked out a 
single dominant money-personality for 
your family as a unit. Only then can 
you begin to tackle the problems of spend- 
ing and saving. 


Three Approaches to Money 


There are dozens of kinds of “family 
money-personalities,” just as there are 
dozens of individual money-personalities ; 
families, like people, have their money 
quirks. But three types of money-per- 
sonality are so widespread that almost 
every money-integrated marriage can be 
identified with one of them. I call them 
“the spenders,” “the savers,” and “the 
worriers.” 

Herb and Harriet Spender seem to be 
comfortably well off, with an income of 
$11,000 and no children. Actually they 

(continued) 


Compulsive saving 
can be as dangerous as 


neurotic spending 


MONEY AND MARRIAGE (continued) 


Budgeting is wrong 
for certain types 


of families 


are chronically, although never seriously, 
broke. Their house is big, new, and 
mortgaged to the hilt. They have a car, 
a washing machine, a dishwasher, a TV 
set, a deep freeze—on which they owe a 
combined total of $3,000. On paydays 
over 40 per cent of their income goes 
to meet the mortgage and the next pay- 
ment on their installment paradise. It 
isn’t that the Spenders are neurotic about 
money. They just like to buy things. 

And this makes them like a great many 
other spending-oriented couples. There 
are six million families who shell out 40 
per cent of their net incomes for debt 
and rent, and another fourteen million 
who are committed to pay between 20 
and 40 per cent for these items. A mil- 
lion families spend 40 per cent of their 
net incomes for installment purchases 
alone. And these are by no means low- 
income families only, as was shown by 
a Wall Street Journal report on three 
young executives whose aggregate in- 
come totaled $45,000 and whose aggre- 
gate debts came to $90,000. 


A Well-fed Piggy Bank 


Altogether different from the Spenders 
are another typical couple whom we'll 
call Charlie and Dot Saver. The Savers 
are in the same income group as the 
Spenders, but you’d never know it from 
their style of life. They don’t owe any- 
body a nickel. Their house is smallish, 
and they don’t have any of the Spenders’ 
array of luxuries except a car (1952 vin- 
tage) and a TV set. Charlie and Dot 
Saver run their household on a slightly 
skimpy basis; people make little jokes 
behind their backs about the fact that 
you never get a full-sized drink when you 
go there for cocktails. Maybe you don’t, 
but the Savers can boast, “We save a thou- 
sand dollars a year by being careful.” 
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It’s hard to tell how many couples 
share the Savers’ attitude toward money, 
for we lack adequate statistics. The aver- 
age American family saves about 7 per 
cent of its income after taxes, either in 
cash, insurance, or investments; but with 
families like the Savers that percentage 
can go much higher. Charlie and Dot 
would both prefer to put $500 in the 
bank than to “blow it” on a vacation, and 
they save an average of 20 per cent of 
their income. They’re not really miserly; 
they just like to watch the pennies. 


The Keynote: Anxiety 


Quite different from either the Spend- 
ers or the Savers are another typical 
couple—the Worriers. In style of living, 
they fit somewhere between the other 
two: they have a modest array of house- 
hold gadgets and they’re not against in- 
stallment buying. They owe a little over 
$500 on their car and a little under $300 
on furniture and appliances, and they 
usually have about two hundred dollars 
outstanding in charge accounts—all of 
which makes them very typical of the 
average American household. But the 
keynote in the Worrier family is anxiety. 
Bill, the husband, is given to toting up 
his income and his expenses on the backs 
of envelopes to “see if ends meet” (they 
always do, since he makes $9,000 a year). 
A couple of years ago they put some 
$4,000 of their savings into the stock 
market, and now they both turn to the 
financial pages the first thing every morn- 
ing. When their stocks—which are the 
best blue-chips—go down a point, they 
both practically lose weight. 

How many couples are like the Wor- 
riers? There are no statistics on anxiety, 
but if my own observations are any guide 
a great many families share their char- 
acteristics. And it isn’t the realistic mat- 


‘ters, such as the problem of meeting big 


bills, that disturb the Worriers. For this 
couples money seems to be a natural 
focus for inner insecurities. 

Are any of these families “wrong” in 
their approach to money? I don’t think 
so. Each is perfectly content with its 
own way of life, and, what is more to 
the point, is incapable of adopting any 
other attitude toward money. And, most 
important of all, no single financial pol- 
icy makes sense for all three. 

The management of current living ex- 
penses, for example, involves problems 
which are different for each couple. Take 
the Spenders—they look like people who 
“ought” to budget. But they can’t budget. 
Yes, they can set up a little black book 
with neat categories of expenses, but 
within a week they'll be “borrowing” 
from one account to pay another, and 
within two weeks the whole system will 
be a shambles. The Spenders shouldn’t 
budget; they should learn how to handle 
their debts. 

But because spending-minded people 
can’t resist purchases, they usually go 
into debt inefficiently. Those three ris- 
ing young executives mentioned in the 
Wall Street Journal had fifteen outstand- 
ing loans among them. Whether they 
knew it or not, they were probably pay- 
ing interest rates as high as 25 per cent 
a year. The first adjustment they could 
make would be to consolidate their loans. 
By borrowing’ from a bank or finance 
company, they could repay the high- 
interest loans and have only one debt 
that would cost them about 12 per cent 
a year. (Yes, I know a bank loan appears 
to cost only 6 per cent, but that 6 per 
cent represents the interest on the face- 
value of the loan, When calculated on 
the gradually decreasing unpaid balance 
of the loan, the interest will be seen 
to be double that percentage.) 


Borrowing on Your Mortgage 


There is another way of handling debt 
that comes in handy for spender types. 
This is a new credit wrinkle called an 
open-end mortgage. Suppose you bought 
a house two and a half years ago with a 
$10,000 F.H.A. twenty-year mortgage on 
which you pay $66 a month. By now you 
have paid back $2,000 of that mortgage. 
Through the open-end mortgage plan 
you can go back to the mortgaging bank 
and reborrow that $2,000. You can then 
pay off the new loan over the remaining 
life of the old mortgage (which means 
you pay slightly more per month for the 
next fifteen years), or you can extend 
the life of the mortgage and pay no more 
per month than you do now. In other 
words, the loan costs you “nothing.” 

Actually, of course, an open-end loan 
isn’t free. The interest you pay over the 
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MR. AND MRS. SPENDER go on expensive shopping sprees, pay from 20 to 40 per cent of net income for rent 
and debt. But their attitude is not necessarily “bad” so long as they are not at odds on how the money is spent. 
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MR. WORRIER, despite his few bills, sits up late at night, filled with 
anxiety. Whether he earns $5,000 or $50,000 a year, he still feels insecure. 


remaining life of the mortgage will come 
to more, in the end, than the amount 
you’d pay on a short-term loan. Neverthe- 
less, it’s made to order for you—if you 
are a spender by temperament. For sav- 
ings-minded people, on the other hand, 
it’s less satisfactory; theyll tote up the 
higher long-term cost and decide that 
they’d be better off without the loan. 
(Note: you can’t open-end a mortgage 
in every state. If the idea appeals to 
you, talk it over with your bank.) 


How Much Should You Owe? 


How much debt can people like the 
Spenders afford? Psychologically, of 
course, they can afford a load of debt 
that would seem crushing to the Worriers 
or the Savers; but financially speaking, 
prudence does call for a limit. 

“The average debt today for all the 
nation’s families comes to 40 per cent 
of income,” says Price A. Patton in a 
new book on money management, Free- 
dom from Money Worries. Of course, 
with families like the Spenders, the per- 
centage may run far higher. In his work 
as a financial counselor, Mr. Patton has 
helped many families who owed as much 
as their annual income, or more. Perhaps 
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the Spenders’ safest course, in order to 
make sure that their indebtedness doesn’t 
endanger their future security, is to do 
some of their spending on safety. I say 
“spending” because it doesn’t make 
much sense to ask expenditure-prone 
people to start saving—the piggy bank 
soon goes out along with the tattered 
budget book. But if the Spenders provide 
themselves with an adequate insurance 
program, they will safeguard themselves 
against the effects of serious overspend- 
ing. (We’ll discuss what kind of insur- 
ance policy will suit them best a little 
later.) 

However, what makes sense for the 
Spenders does not apply to our other 
two couples. The Savers, in fact, face 
the opposite problem—they must learn to 
live up to their income. That can be quite 
a trick for people who are constitutionally 
averse to spending money. 


Needed: a New Outlook 


One reason it is a problem to them 
is that they tend to think of a “higher 
living standard” in terms of upgrading 
the old way of life. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the clothing industry reported a 
widespread trend toward “trading up” 


among men buyers. But raising one’s 
living standards merely by buying higher 
quality in accustomed purchases would 
never appeal to the Savers. They have 
to learn that increased income can be 
used to open up new areas for spending: 
a second car, new appliances, maid serv- 
ice, even a trip to Europe. Because new 
spending still permits them to exercise 
thrift in their selection of goods, it suits 
the Savers’ money attitudes. 

There is another trick that can be 
useful to people like Charlie and Dot 
Saver, who boast that they can “save” 
a thousand dollars a year by being extra 
careful. Let them open a bank account 
and pay those “savings” into it—and then 
at the end of two years go off to Califor- 
nia or Europe serene in the belief that 
the trip isn’t “really” costing them any- 
thing. Of course it is—but if they can 
justify their extra spending by calling it 
extra saving, they'll achieve their purpose 
without disturbing their money values. 


Honest Budgeting 


The Worriers need a still different 
approach to the problem of current fi- 
nances. They need a worry-reducing 
mechanism, and so I would suggest for 
them the old-fashioned budget—not be- 
cause they actually need it, but because 
it will give them the sense of security that 
their family money-personality demands. 
The only caveat is this: budgets tend to 
be unrealistic. Hence a wise rule to fol- 
low is: if you’re going to budget, do it 
honestly. Take out last year’s check- 
book and make an unflinching survey 
of how much you really spent for what. 
You'll be surprised at the temptation to 
cheat, saying, “Oh well, that was an 
exceptional year because we had to help 
pay for Aunt Minnie’s operation.” When 
you prepare a budget you had better 
put down Aunt Minnie for an operation 
every year. 

All these approaches to the common 
problem of coping with current living 
expenses have a simple moral: be yotir- 
self. A great many of the headaches that 
accompany money and marriage arise from 
a refusal to lead a financial life that 
honestly reflects one’s personality. 

For example, where you live can pose 
financial problems. A savings-minded 
family, living in a suburb where every- 
body is spending-minded, will feel un- 
easy and unhappy. A spending-minded 
couple, living in a college town where 
the majority of families are faculty mem- 
bers trying to keep expenses down, will 
feel out of place and conspicuous. If you 
are willing to be different—and are re- 
laxed about it—it doesn’t matter much 
whether you fit in with your environment 
or not. Often, however, choosing an en- 
vironment where people feel much as you 


do about money can simplify your ad- 
justment problem. 

Similarly, it is very easy to be talked 
into a living standard that isn’t really 
your own. One young couple, whose 
family money-personality was savings- 
oriented, ruefully contemplated a $500 
high fidelity set which they were “bullied 
into” by an aggressive, spending-minded 
neighbor—who subsequently moved away. 
“I guess we thought it was the smart 
thing to do at the time,” said the hus- 
band, “but now it seems like the damned- 
est fool decision we ever made. Why, 
neither of us likes music that much.” 

Don’t let yourself be pressured into 
buying things you’d rather do without, 
or shamed into denying yourself things 
you really want. The best safeguard is 
to know what your family money-person- 
ality is, and to set your pace accordingly. 

Although spenders, savers, and worriers 
quite properly aim toward different des- 
tinations in their current financial lives, 
there is one common point of departure 
for any couple wishing to minimize future 
money problems. This is to make a will. 
The advice is so simple and has been 
given so often that it may seem unneces- 
sary. Yet over one-half of all the deaths 
each year are not covered by wills—and 
the results can be messy, expensive, and 
sometimes tragic. Unless you have a will, 
you have nothing whatsoever to say about 
who gets your estate—your savings, your 
house, your insurance, your investments 
—when you die. You can’t assume that it 
“naturally” goes to your wife. The laws 
of your state determine its disposition, 
and not infrequently it passes into the 
hands of parents, brothers, sisters, or the 
legal guardian of a minor child. For a 
$50 legal fee you can draw up a will and 
avoid that otherwise inevitable tangle. 


Safeguarding Your Future 


Dealing with the problems of current 
living expenses is only a part—and some- 
times not even the most important part— 
of making a family money-personality 
work for you. You must also deal with 
the future, and that means, for most peo- 
ple, insurance. 

Most people regard insurance with 
mingled fear and awe. The whole subject 
is just “too complicated” and “too un- 
pleasant.” “There’s only one thing I know 
about insurance,” a friend of mine said; 
“you never have enough.” 

In a sense, of course, he was right. 
Consider the case of a man earning $10.- 
000 a year, who would like to leave his 
widow and children an annual income of 
$7,500. Figuring a 4 per cent return on 
investments, it would take an insurance 
policy of nearly $200,000 to provide such 
an income. How much would $200,000 
worth of insurance cost? It depends on 


the age at which our man takes out in- 
surance, and on the kind he buys. But 
let’s say he takes out straight life at age 
thirty-five. Roughly speaking, it will cost 
him $5,000 a year in premiums to set up 
an estate of the size he desires. It is clear 
that on an income of $10,000 a year (be- 
fore taxes) he can’t afford that sum. 
Hence, one would assume, my friend is 
right—you never have enough. 


How Much Is “Enough”? 


But is he right? Curiously, he is not. 
If you are wealthy enough to be able to 
afford $5,000 a year in premiums, you 
will be better advised not to spend all 
that amount on insurance but to put some 
of it into investments. And if you are not 
wealthy enough to be able to afford so 
large a premium, you are probably mis- 
leading yourself as to what you really 
want from your insurance. 

The fact of the matter is that only a 
few very well-off individuals can provide 
lifetime security for their families. For 
most of us, the realistic goal of insurance 
is to provide a sum to tide our families 
over the years of adjustment until our 
children are self-supporting, or our wives 
remarried, resettled with parents, or re- 
employed. Thus, if your insurance can 
provide an adequate income for three or 
four years, you have “enough.” In fact 
you have so much that you can begin 


while I feel you can be oversold on in- 
surance, most families do not have 
enough—by any standards. An average 
$5,200-a-year household carries only 
$7,500 in insurance—barely enough to 
carry such a family for a year and a half 
or so. 

It’s not enough, however, to come to a 
decision about how much insurance you 
want. The type of insurance you choose 
is just as important as the amount. Hence 
let me take a few paragraphs to explain 
what insurance is about. 

To begin with, it must be understood 
that pure insurance is a cold statistical 
calculation on the odds of your dying. 
If you are thirty-five years old, for in- 
stance, the chances of your dying this 
year are 459 in 100,000. If you're thirty- 
six, they’re 486 in 100,000. This is the 
mortality rate—the basis of all insurance. 


The Insurance Gamble 


Suppose you are thirty-five and you 
want to insure your life for one year for 
$1,000. The mortality table tells you how. 
You round up 99,999 other thirty-five- 
year-olds and each of you antes up $4.59. 
That gives you a pool of $459,000—or 
just enough to pay out $1,000 to the 
families of each of the 459 of you who 
will prove the mortality table to be right. 
Next year, when you’re thirty-six, you 
can do the same thing. However, since 


Got a mortgage? The 


newest wrinkle is 
using it to pay debts 


thinking about putting money into stocks. 

Another important fact to bear in mind 
is that usually the need for insurance 
does not increase as we get older. On the 
contrary, the most vulnerable period is 
the middle years when children are still 
dependent. Therefore “enough” insur- 
ance for those years may be “too much” 
later on. 

Let me make it clear, however, that 


the mortality odds have gone up. so has 
the rate: the mortality cost on $1,000 of 
insurance for one year will now be $4.86. 

That is pure insurance. You can buy 
it: it’s called term insurance. As the 
name indicates, it insures you for a term 
of years—one, five, ten—and that’s all. 
There are no extra “values” in the policy. 
When its term has expired, it’s as worth- 
less as an expired fire insurance policy. 
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If you die within the term of the policy, 
your family gets the full amount; if you 
die one minute after the term is over, 
they get nothing. 


Term Insurance Plus 


All other kinds of insurance—straight 
life, limited payment life, endowment— 
are nothing but term insurance with 
“savings” thrown in. Term insurance, in 
other words, is what the word “insur- 
ance” really means, and when you buy 
straight life or any other kind, you are 
buying term plus something else. What 
is the something else? It is an extra pay- 
ment, over and above the costs dictated 
by the mortality tables, by which you 
build up a fund of “savings” as the years 
go by. You'll notice that I put “savings” 
in quotes, for it is a very odd kind of 
saving. If you die with a savings-packed 
endowment policy for $10,000 you get 
no more insurance than if you die with 
a cheap $10,000 term policy. On the 
other hand, if you want to use the cash 
value of your endowment policy now, you 
have to surrender the insurance. You 
can’t have your cake and eat it too: if 
you buy insurance-with-“savings,” you 
can utilize either the insurance or the 


savings aspect of the policy—not both. 

Is there a great difference in cost 
among these various kinds of policies? 
Very great. Because it has no extra trim- 
mings, term is by far the cheapest; 
roughly speaking it costs three times as 
much to take out $1,000 of straight life 
as $1,000 of term. And as the “savings” 
part of insurance grows, the cost rises: 
a twenty-year endowment policy, for in- 
stance, will cost you twice as much as 
straight life. 


A Cushion of Cash 


Then why does anybody buy the more 
expensive kind? For several reasons. 
First, term insurance is hard to obtain 
when you are older and almost impos- 
sible after age sixty-five. If you want to 
be insured in old age, you must buy a 
non-term policy. Secondly, the cash- 
values on non-term policies can be very 
useful in an emergency—as anybody who 
has ever borrowed on his policy well 
knows. 

Which kind of insurance is “best”? 
That brings us back to our theme of 
money-personalities. There isn’t any one 
kind that is best for everyone. Your indi- 
vidual attitude toward money, as well as 


MR. SAVER AND WIFE like to let the children in on family expenses, 
don’t owe a nickel, and save as much as 20 per cent of their income a year. 
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your economic situation, will determine 
the insurance program best suited to 
your needs. 

Suppose you belong to a strongly sav- 
ings-minded family. Undoubtedly you'd 
be uncomfortable with a term policy 
which has no built-in savings, and most 
at ease with a handsomely savings- 
cushioned endowment policy. Yet if you 
are a regular saver anyway, you might 
see the wisdom of doing your real saving 
in a separate investment program, rather 
than inside your insurance policy. If you 
managed to put aside $1,000 a year for 
insurance, you could buy yourself a 
twenty-year endowment policy worth ap- 
proximately $20,000; for only $450 you 
could buy yourself the same amount of 
insurance on a straight life policy, and 
still have $550 left over for a separate 
investment program. 

A worry-prone family, on the other 
hand, might be happier with an endow- 
ment policy—or if that is too expensive, 
with a limited payment (twenty or thirty 
year) life policy. The advantageous fea- 
ture of this type of insurance is that it 
eliminates the anxiety engendered by the 
prospect of paying premiums for the rest 
of one’s life. Even though he buys less 
insurance for his money, the fact that he 
is all paid up in twenty or thirty years 
makes a limited payment policy attrac- 
tive to the worrier. 


Safety for the Short Run 


For the Spenders a still different 
course is indicated. They, you might as- 
sume, are people who need the savings 
features of higher-priced insurance. But 
such reasoning ignores the way the 
Spenders live. If our hypothetical Herb 
and Harriet Spender are lucky, they will 
scrape up $250 a year for insurance. and 
if they plunk that into, say, a twenty- 
year endowment policy, they will end up 
with only $5,000 of security—clearly too 
little for them. So I would suggest term 
insurance for them. since for that same 
$250 they can buy $27,000 of term. True. 
this is a riskier course. Each new term 
policy will cost them more than the pre- 
vious one. Eventually Herb will be over 
the insurable age. There are no cash 
values to fall back on. But for their long- 
term security the Spenders have to bank 
on Herb’s career and his earning poten- 
tial, and what they need most is short- 
term security until Herb’s salary begins 
to rise. 

No matter what kind of insurance you 
buy, however, there are a few pointers 
you should bear in mind. 

First, it is advisable to take on some 
term insurance for the years when your 
family’s need for security is greatest. If 
you have two young children, for ex- 
ample, a ten-year term policy is the 


cheapest way of bolstering your assets 
over your “neediest” years. Later on you 
can continue with your basic insurance 
and let the term drop. 

Second, if you already have G.I. in- 
surance, hang on to it; it’s the cheapest 
insurance there is. Next best, if you live 
in New York, Connecticut, or Massachn- 
setts (the only states where it is avail- 
able) is Savings Bank Life Insurance. 

Third, pay your insurance premiums 
annually rather than half-yearly or quar- 
terly: you save money that way. If you 
can’t afford the annual premium on a 
$10,000 policy, buy four $2,500 policies 
instead and have them billed to you ev- 
ery three months. You’ll come out ahead. 

Fourth, don’t let your policy lapse be- 
cause you miss a premium. An automatic 
premium-loan feature (for all kinds of 
policies except term) will protect you 
against an oversight or a temporary finan- 
cial reverse. If your policy doesn’t have 
this, you can probably arrange to get it. 
No extra charge. 


Read the Fine Print 


Fifth, be sure your beneficiary clauses 
are up to date. And don’t overlook the 
usefulness of a “spendthrift” clause or a 
“common disaster” clause: the first pro- 
tects your insurance estate against legal 
suits, and the second prevents your in- 
surance from going to unwanted bene- 
ficiaries in case you and your spouse 
should both perish together. - 

And finally, seek the help of a thor- 
oughly trained insurance agent. There 
are dozens of kinds of insurance avail- 
able today, and you need expert guidance 
in making your choice. One way to feel 
secure about your choice of an agent is 
to pick a C.L.U.—a Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter, who is a trained insurance 
man. This is not to say that only a C.L.U 
can give you sound advice, but you're 
pretty sure of your man if he is one. 

From what I’ve said about insurance, 
you can probably guess the way I feel 
about investments. It seems to me that 
temperament counts as much as size of 
pocketbook—with this proviso: whereas 
nearly everyone needs some kind of in- 
surance, I don’t think everyone needs 
some kind of investment. In fact, al- 
though there is no general consensus on 
this point, many experts feel that you 
have no business in the stock market un- 
less you have liquid assets, such as cash 
and government bonds, equal to at least 
four months’ income, and enough insur- 
ance to tide your family over the read- 
justment period that would follow your 
death. 

If you do meet these standards, then 
invest by all means, for a wise program 
of stock and bond purchases is your best 
chance to augment your income and to 


stay afloat on the still-rising tide of 
inflation. 

What is a wise program of investment? 
Ideally, it consists of buying the stock 
of an expanding company and hanging 
on while that company grows. Just as a 
mouth-watering example, if you’d bought 


sonality is congenial to yours. Brokers, 
like everybody else, have their money- 
personalities; you will want to work with 
one who sees eye to eye with you on the 
critical psychological factor of investment 
—risk. 

If you are a risk-taking person—some- 


“Enough” insurance 1 
your forties is usually 


“too much” later on 


$100 worth of stock in a little-known 
company called General Motors in 1909, 
your investment would be worth well over 
$30,000 today. 


Bet on a Winner 


But it’s one thing to make money by 
hindsight, and another to operate in that 
morass of uncertainty, rumor, and just 
plain guesswork called The Present. 
There are lots of unknown companies 
today in which you could invest $100, but 
the chances are that fifty years from now 
you would count yourself lucky if you 
could still get your $100 back. Hence, 
unless you are a very canny person in- 
deed, your best bet is to stick with the 
blue-chips—the stocks of the biggest and 
best companies with proven prospects 
and which can boast of long, unbroken 
records of dividend payments to their 
stockholders. 

How do you pick your blue-chips? All 
of us need advice in this undertaking, 
for only someone who spends his entire 
working day mulling over balance sheets 
and comparing the performances of sev- 
eral hundred blue-chip possibilities can 
hope to select a portfolio that will give 
him what he wishes for. For most would- 


‘be investors, that means choosing a 


broker, and furthermore, choosing him 
carefully. I can’t give you advice on how 
to choose a broker, any more than I 
could tell you how to choose a doctor 
or a lawyer, except to point out that in 
each case you want someone whose per- 


one who can drop $10 in an afternoon 
at the race track and not fret about it 
all the next day—then you will be con- 
tent with more risk-laden investments. 
With this type of investment you can 
make a modest killing—or end up with 
a loss. But if you are a worrier, then the 
chance for gain will be more than out- 
weighed by the mental anguish which 
relatively risky investments entail. Go to 
a conservative broker, and you'll have 
bigger happiness dividends, even though 
your actual cash return may amount to 
slightly less. 


Mutual Funds—Pro and Con 


Should you buy individual common 
stocks—say A.T.&T. or General Motors— 
or invest through one of the mutual 
funds, where your money goes into a big 
pool which is spread among many differ- 
ent kinds of stocks? By and large, the 
answer depends on the amount of time 
and attention you want to give your port- 
folio. If you are willing to stay abreast 
of the fortunes of the companies in 
which you invest, then buying shares in, 
say, three or four carefully selected busi- 
nesses is a wise course. You save the 
“loading charge” which almost all mu- 
tual funds make you pay when you buy 
their stock, and you stand a much better 
chance of gain by putting all your eggs 
into the three or four baskets that you 
and your broker agree are the most 
attractive. 

If you are not the type of person who 
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pays attention to money, however, if 
you’re not one to read the financial news, 
ot if you are prone to get panicky every 
time a stock drops a point or two, then 
a mutual fund may suit you better. The 
extra expense of the loading charge will 
be compensated for by the advantage of 
professional management for your money. 
If you do choose a mutual fund, however, 
be sure that its investment philosophy 
mirrors your own attitudes, There are 
mutuals which lean over backwards to 
be conservative, and others which are ex- 
pressly designed to hunt for the most 
speculative and risky situations, Your 
broker can help you decide which fund 
is most closely tailored to your own 
money-personality. 

Here are a few suggestions for the 
would-be investor. 

First, and most important, never rush 
into the purchase of any security. It will 
be there tomorrow. Securities are long- 
term assets and should be shopped for 


but it will be 8 per cent on your original 
investment. 

Third, remember that despite the fact 
that you are buying stocks for the “long 
pull,” you can never just buy a stock 
and put it away and forget about it. 
Don’t forget that the “best” stocks of 
fifty years ago were the street-railway 
companies, now generally worth nothing. 
Stocks are only the paper counterparts 
of dynamic companies competing in a 
dynamic economy. At least twice a year 
you should sit down and review your 
portfolio with your broker. 


Blue-chips or Hot Tips? 


Fourth, beware the tip. There’s some- 
thing terribly appealing about the Blue 
Sky Uranium Corporation whose praises 
your barber murmurs into your ear. 
There is also something terribly wrong 
with most tips. As a matter of fact, over 
the last ten years much more money has 
been made in the blue-chips than in the 


Your mental attitude 
is more important 


than your bank account 
when you invest 


with all the care with which you would 
buy a house. As the New York Stock 
Exchange never wearies of urging: In- 
vestigate first—then invest. 


Shares in the Future 


Second, never think of stocks as pri- 
marily ‘income-supplementers. They are 
capital-builders. The return on most 
common stocks today is only about 4.6 
per cent—not much more than’ you get 
from a savings bank deposit. But whereas 
your savings bank deposit is static, a 
stock is dynamic. Stocks are bought for 
their future worth, and their future divi- 
dend payments. If you buy a stock for 
$25 today and it pays $1 a year, you hope 
that ten years from now it will be worth 
$50 and pay $2. The return will still be 
4 per cent on its then current price— 
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cats-and-dogs which keep the rumor mar- 
ket busy. 

And finally, try to work out an invest- 
ment program. If your broker is affili- 
ated (as he should be) with a member 
firm of a registered stock exchange or 
with the National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers, he will probably urge you 
to do so. Needless to say, the regularity 
of your investments will depend a great 
deal on whether you are a spender or a 
saver. But in either case, you should have 
a long-term objective—a rounded list of 
investments—toward which you want to 
work. You can do this by joining a mu- 
tual fund which has a regular savings 
program or through the New York Stock 
Exchange Monthly Investment Plan. The 
choice of means and the pace of your 
program must fit your money-personality, 


` but no matter how ambitious or how lim- 


ited your objectives, you should have a 
good idea of what you want your port- 
folio to look like five, ten, and twenty 
years hence. 

With investments and insurance, much 
as with the problem of current living 
standards, what really counts is living 
your life rather than someone else’s. It 
doesn’t make much difference whether 
you are a worrier, a spender, or a saver, 
for there are perfectly sensible and pru- 
dent courses which all three types can 
follow to assure financial adjustment, The 
important thing is to resist being pres- 
sured into a course of financial action 
which violates your personality. 

For example, a savings-oriented person 
who gets talked into taking a “flyer” on 
the market is going to feel miserable— 
even if the flyer finally pays off. He will 
be constantly trying to get up the courage 
to sell—without telling his well-meaning 
adviser, who has bought himself some 
shares and hasn’t fretted about them at 
all. In the same way, a couple with spend- 
ing tendencies who allow themselves to 
be pressured into a big insurance pro- 
gram that weighs heavily on their living 
standards aren’t going to be content 
either—even though their “well-meaning 
friend” may congratulate himself on 
having rescued the Spenders from their 
foolish ways. Most likely they’ll dump the 
insurance policy long before it builds up 
any cash valué, and be in a worse position 
than if they’d followed their own inclina- 
tions to buy cheap term insurance. 

This is not to say, of course, that there 
are no rules of prudence, or that any kind 
of financial behavior is all right. Not 
only do neurotic money-personalities 
make for stressful marriages, but family 
money-neuroses may lead to extremes of 
behavior that can have disastrous results. 


In Brief: Be Yourself 


But if you have a normal attitude to- 
ward money, you have the right to your 
own kind of money-orientation—whether 
you lean toward spending, saving, or 
worrying. There is no single “right” way 
to solve the real money problems of mar- 
riage. Rather, there is a wide list of al- 
ternatives, some of which will provide 
you with the peace of mind you seek. 
Indeed, the best and the most realistic 
advice that anyone can give a married 
couple in regard to the second most im- 
portant problem of their marriage is this: 
first, work out a common money-person- 
ality for your family; second, choose a 
way of life and approach to finance that 
reflects your money-personality; and 
third, don’t let anybody tell you you’d be 
“better off” doing it his way. You’re quite 
happy, thank you, doing it your own way. 
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Pink lawn? Of course—one of the many geranium lawns seen year around in Los Angeles. 


Where else such crazy mixed-up flowers? 


Southern California flowers don’t know what month it is. They 
bloom all year. 

Right now—camellias everywhere. 50 acres of them abloom at 
Descanso Gardens, world’s largest camellia estate. Vivid ger- 
anium lawns. Spectacular azaleas. 

In spring snowy orange blossoms dot the groves beside ripen- 
ing golden oranges. Desert sands are carpeted with wild flowers. 

Our other attractions are in full bloom, too. You'll see movie 
star homes... watch pelicans perform at the Pacific... shop 
among subtropic palms in Los Angeles . . . visit a Spanish mission 
old as the U.S.! 

No other place offers such variety, such a complete change 
from the old routine. Think what a lift you’d get from a Southern 
California vacation. Then ask yourself this: Shouldn’t I start 
planning it now? 


Breathe salt air; collect sea shells! 


FREE: Official Sightseeing Map. This big color map traces routes for 
sightseeing throughout Los Angeles County and all Southern Califor- 
nia. Shows locations of 645 popular sights—including homes of 80 
movie, TV and radio stars. Complete explanatory text, Helpful while 
here and for making your plans. Mail the coupon today! 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. This advertisement sponsored by 
the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, Torrance and 
182 other communities. 


HOW ABOUT A CHANGE FOR A CHANGE P 


Southern 


California 
Vacation 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. E-3 
628 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 


Name. 


Street. 


City. erase Zone. 


State. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


OISED FOR A DIVE inio their electrically heated pool, the Gowlands (Peter; wife Alice, his gal-Friday; 


Anne, 14; and Mary Lee, 714) make it a family rule never to let pleasure get very far away from business. 


RLET Dolores Moran poses for a Gowland OUTDOOR COOKING is a California family custom. Here 
bathing beauty shot—a must to further her career. Pete takes a charcoaled steak from the patio barbecue pit. 
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FREE-LANCE FAMILY 


The Peter Gowlands gambled all they had when they gave up a steady salary to enter 


the competitive field of free-lance photography. Now income and opportunity have no 


ceiling, and they have found that earning a living can be fun for the entire family 


ehind the words “Photo by Peter 
B Gowland” is no dashing young Don 

Juan, rushing from one gay party 
to the next, pausing only to snap a cur- 
vaceous blonde for an occasional calen- 
dar. The name which has come to signify 
tasteful and artistic glamour photogra- 
phy belongs to a hard-working, mild- 
mannered young Californian who has 
turned a hobby into a full-time family 
business. His wife, Alice, is his chief 
assistant; their two daughters, Anne and 
Mary Lee, are practiced models—as well 
as cooks and housekeepers—at 14 and 
TY respectively. 

In their nine-room Santa Monica 
“dream house,” which combines home 
and free-lance photo studio, the Gowlands 
enjoy a life remarkable for its combi- 
nation of luxury and efficiency. Pete, for 
example, shoots his underwater beauty 
pictures in the backyard pool where his 
youngsters take a Saturday dip; the patio 
setting for another Gowland photo dou- 
bles frequently as the family’s outdoor 
dining room. Free from time clocks, they 
can take off in their trailer at a moment’s 
notice for several days of fishing and 
skin-diving in northern California. 

But the Gowland life is not all glamour 
—nor has it always been so free. 

Just ten years ago, fresh from the 
Air Force where he had charge of a 
photo lab in Germany, Pete was back 
at his pre-war job as a movie stunt man 
and extra, taking pictures of starlets 
after-hours and developing them in the 


GOWLANDS POSE amid “tools” they 
use daily in home photo studio. In the 
array are electronic flash units, cameras 
ranging in size from 35 mm to 8x10. 
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PHOTO ESSAY BY LOU JACOBS, JR. 


bathtub at his mother-in-law’s where he, 
Alice, and Anne (then four) shared one 
room. 

Two years later they had a home—a 
modest house-studio built with their 
$3,000 savings and a G.I. loan—and a 
sizable “side” business in photography. 
The time had come, they decided, to 
gamble a steady salary against the un- 
certainties of a free-lance life. Pete left 
the movie studio, and for five years they 
grabbed all the photographic jobs that 
came along, some of which involved the 
work they like best and now do exclu- 
sively—magazine “how-to-do-it” stories, 
illustrations for advertisements and cal- 
endars, and books on photography. 

Pete and Alice are currently at work 
on their fifth book for amateur photog- 


raphers. One Gowland book, Figure Pho- 
tography, sold half a million copies, and 
the others aren’t far behind. Pete believes 
a photographer can double his income 
if he can write—‘not necessarily well, 
just well enough to get the facts across.” 

The Gowlands remember the days of 
a weekly pay check and an eight-hour 
day—but with no regret. They won the 
gamble, and with it an independence far 
more valuable to them than salary se- 
curity. There is no guarantee on the 
free-lance income—but neither is there 
a limit. And when opportunity is meas- 
ured solely by the effort and ability to 
produce a salable product, Pete has 
found, self-discipline is no problem. “The 
real difficulty,” he says, “is to keep from 
working too hard!” 


(continued) 


A ROMP IN THE SURF—just a few minutes’ drive from the Gowlands’ home—is a favorite Sunday afternoon 
excursion. Once a favorite setting for Pete’s noted figure photography, the beach has given way to the family 
pool at home since California legislators last year banned nude modeling on public beaches no matter how secluded. 


THE GOWLAND TEAM scans stock in second-hand 
furniture store, looking for prop possibilities. A coat of 
paint and a little ingenuity often can turn unlikely 
relics into original—and inexpensive—glamour sets. 


THE GOWLAND FLEX, a 4x5-inch twin lens reflex 
camera Pete designed (above) was built in home shop. 
The camera simplifies picture-taking by cutting out 
eleven operations, will be on the market this year. 


FREE-LANCE FAMILY onina 


YOUNG SHUTTERBUG “Bubba” (Mary Lee) gets a BARE SHOULDERS are the mark of most Gowland 
lesson on range-finder. When not modeling for Daddy photos, “Bubba” observed and—before she tripped the 


she photographs him—and does well at both, Pete says. shutter—insisted that Pete remove his shirt for this shot. 


AN INFORMAL PARTY finds guests enjoying patio beside lighted swimming pool. Aware that free-lancing 
can be a lonely and isolating life, the Gowlands invite friends to drop in often, but rarely entertain lavishly. 


At the bar between living room and kitchen, Alice frequently prepares dinner while chatting with her guests. 
(continued) 
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PUBLIC APPEARANCES—like this one before the Junior Ad Club of Los Angeles—are not uncommon for Pete 
and Alice, who have found promotion an important part of their work. Unlike his salaried counterpart, the 
free-lance photographer must sell as well as produce, often by personal contact as well as by telephone and 
typewriter. Pete accompanies his color slides with a droll commentary, often brings models along to “add spice.” 


COLOR TRANSPARENCIES are examined on table 
lighted from below to facilitate viewing. Laine Scott 
(above), Pete’s only assistant, handles all lab work, 
develops tricky color film as well as black and white. 


FREEDOM from a rigid Monday-to-Friday schedule 
permits Gowlands to take three- or four-day jaunts 
at will in the small trailer they park in specially 
built garage. Trips often yield salable photo ideas. 


FREE-LANCE FAMILY onina 


LATE HOURS over ledger and typewriter are necessary to keep 
business records and correspondence up to date. This—as well 
as costuming models, holding flash, editing copy for the five 
Gowland books, and running household—falls in Alice’s province. 


GLAMOUR GIRL AT FOURTEEN, Anne gets appreciative smile 
from beauty connoisseur father as she exhibits dress she'll wear when 
he escorts her to school father-daughter banquet. His favorite model, 


Anne appears in several Gowland magazine and calendar photos. 
(continued) 


FREE-LANCE FAMILY onina 


A UNIQUE ANGLE can serve to eliminate unsightly 
background by supplying one of sea (as above) or sky. 
Pete finds his. training as movie stunt man comes 
in handy in balancing camera on precarious perch he 
uses to shoot COSMOPOLITAN cover girl Fran Bennett. 


SUN AND SHADOW present special problems in 
outdoor photography. Alice holds “silver reflector” 
—sheet of polished metal—to redirect sparse sun rays 
toward model. Reflector is also used in same way to 
reduce glare of pictures taken in direct sunlight. 
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TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW is as essential as artistic 
talent to good photography. Here Pete measures roughly 
six feet from the electronic flash unit to Fran’s face. 
Most portraits (like the one opposite) he takes in 
studio designed to permit precise regulation of light. 


hen Fran Bennett showed up at Peter Gowland’s 
studio half an hour late to be photographed 
for this month’s COSMOPOLITAN cover, he was 
frankly filled with misgivings. A late model, Pete has 
found, often means a reluctant model—one who 
tires quickly or rushes off to another appointment. 

Not so with Fran, however. 

“She was most cooperative—and would have 
worked all night, had I asked her to,” the photogra- 
pher remarked. Her fresh smile and natural enthu- 
siasm did not wane even after several hours of smil- 
ing into glaring photo-floods and posing in the 
California surf. 

Fran’s exuberance opened the door to her movie 
career when, waiting for a friend in the office of 
Agent Henry Willson in 1953, she overheard Will- 
son making plans to attend a Johnny Ray opening. 
A devoted Ray fan, she begged to go along. The 
agent—somewhat taken aback—agreed, then sug- 
gested the young coed channel her “bubble and 
bounce” into movies. A year later she returned to 
take his advice. After fifty-nine television roles and 
bit parts in three movies, she got her big break when 
she won the role of debutante heiress Judy Benedict 
in “Giant.” 

The part was tailor-made for Fran, who had made 
her own social debut in Fort Worth and San Antonio 
the year before. In another respect, too, she is like 
her screen counterpart: she is not content to lead a 
life of idle luxury. “I want to keep working—and 
learning,” Fran says. And that’s just what she’s do- 
ing: appearing on television, studying voice and dance, 
and waiting for her next screen break. THE END 


Cosmopolitan’s Special Money Issue 


SALARIES 


A pay check only tells half the take-home story, and a title that buys caviar in 


one company may mean starvation in the firm next door. But one thing is certain: 


1957 salaries will be the highest in history. Here is the lowdown on where to look 


BY EUGENE D. 
Y in Amerie salaries are the byword 


in America today. According to a 

survey conducted by the Kiplinger 
Service, there are now twice as many peo- 
ple making between $5,000 and $10.000 
a year as there weré in 1950. Forty-one 
per cent of America’s 50,000,000 families 
now have incomes above $5,000; no fewer 
than 1,500,000 entered this comfortable 
circle in 1956 alone. Other surveys reveal 
that the average national salary is shoot- 
ing upward in all departments. The 
American Management Association, ana- 
lyzing compensation, including bonuses, 
paid to more than 28,000 top executives 
in 3,300 American and Canadian com- 
panies, reported an over-all rise of 5 per 
cent in 1955-56. Salaries of executives in 
the middle echelons rose 5 per cent. En- 
gineers, scientists and other administra- 
tive and technical personnel made the 
biggest salary gains—8 per cent. 


Red Carpet for Graduates 


With personal income at record highs, 
people are buying more of everything, 
and industry is straining to keep up with 
the demand. In 1956 the steel industry 
reported 60 per cent more management 
openings than in 1955. Other surveys in- 
dicate there are now four times as many 
business management positions as before 
World War II. Northwestern University, 
in its annual employment survey of 200 
leading companies in the United States, 
reports that the average college graduate 
in 1957 can expect to begin work at a 
whopping $400 a month, the highest start- 
ing salary in our nation’s history, and 
twice that offered young diploma holders 
ten years ago. Engineers will draw bigger 
initial wages (average, $433 a month), 
and the competition for their services 
will be fiercer. But the companies sur- 
veyed are also planning to hire 30 per 
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FLEMING 


cent more business and liberal arts grad- 
uates for their training programs than 
last year, at salaries ranging from $385 
to $389 a month. In 1957 the 200 com- 
panies estimated they would need an ad- 
ditional 10,000 beginning engineers, 1,100 
chemists, 3,800 men for general sales 
work and 1,700 graduates for general 
training. Last year few firms hired enough 
engineering personnel to meet their re- 
quirements, and only about two thirds 
filled their requirements in other depart- 
ments. 


The Four Springboards 


While engineers do well in their early 
working years, most of them tend to reach 
a plateau in about ten years, according 
to the Northwestern study. They are usu- 
ally overtaken or outstripped in the long 
run by sales, accounting, and general 
business executives. Yet, this generaliza- 
tion notwithstanding, engineering is one 
of the four “springboard” professions 
from which most top executives are 
picked. The other three are selling, ac- 
counting, and law. 

Salaries are by no means always in 
keeping with job titles, especially in the 
middle management group, which in- 
cludes most of America’s “bright young 
men.” A recent American Management 
Association survey found that executives 
with limited responsibilities in larger 
companies might earn as much as or more 
than big frogs in small ponds. 

Another thing to be wary of is pay 
check pride. Salary and income are by 
no means identical. Dean H. Rosensteel, 
Director of the American Management As- 
sociation Executive Compensation Service, 
tells of a purchasing executive who passed 
up an $18,000 job for another at $16,000. 
“To those familiar with over-all trends in 
executive compensation, this is not as 


strange as it might appear,” Rosensteel 
says. “Salary, while still the most impor- 
tant factor in executive income, is not 
the only one. Many other forms of com- 
pensation, such as bonuses, incentives. 
stock option plans, retirement funds and 
other fringe benefits have come into use.” 
About 49 per cent of the 3,300 firms sur- 
veyed by the Association had some kind 
of bonus plan, and 40 per cent of these 
plans included middle executives and 
even foremen. Other companies offer 
“extra” extras, from insurance programs 
to executive country clubs. 

In any job it is important to know the 
top and bottom salaries a company pays 
in each position, This gives you a good 
indication of how far you can rise in the 
salary scale in your present job. It is 
wise to check the path of promotion, too. 
Your present position may be a spring- 
board, but it may also be a dead end. 

In the executive stratosphere, among 
the five or six top officers of a good-sized 
company, salary distinctions become al- 
most academic, and the average work 
load (57-80 hours a week) makes them 
more so. Bonuses twice and three times 
the going salary, awarded in the form of 
stock and profit sharing for tax purposes, 
are not uncommon. Total annual income 
for some corporation leaders is more 
than $400,000. 


Always Room at the Top 


Intangible factors, often difficult for 
young people to perceive, sharply influ- 
ence salary prospects in many fields. Law, 
for instance, is overcrowded, and has been 
for some years. But there is plenty of 
room for those with topflight talent. The 
prospects for teachers, on the other hand. 
are wide open and will remain that way 
until 1970. The post-war “baby boom,” 
which is continuing at a 4,000,000-a-year 


rate, will keep the schools jammed for 
years. One survey indicated that there 
will soon be a demand for 20,000 new 
high school teachers a year to handle new 
classes alone, and vacancies created by 
turnover will double that figure. The same 
pressure for expansion will soon be op- 
erating in the colleges as well. Teaching 
salaries are low, at present, but the popu- 
lation crisis will inevitably force them 
upward in the next ten years. Even now, 
many large cities are paying surprisingly 
good salaries. 

In any of the sciences, possession of a 
Ph.D. confers a salary advantage. Physi- 
cists with doctorates command about 
$7,850, on the average, compared to 
$6,600 for those without doctor’s degrees. 


Women Are Shortchanged 


Women, however, encounter the sex 
barrier regardless of the amount of edu- 
cation and experience they have. One 
survey of social scientists’ earnings 
showed that female Ph.D.’s were paid on 
the average about $1,000 less than men, 
even if they were older and more experi- 
enced than their male counterparts. 

From a financial standpoint, it is usu- 
ally more rewarding for persons in both 
the physical and social sciences to work 
for industry rather than for government, 
and for government rather than for edu- 
cational institutions. One survey showed 
that, in every age group over thirty, in- 
dustrial chemists with only bachelor’s 
degrees had higher average incomes than 
Ph.D.’s in colleges and universities. How- 
ever, all things being equal, Ph.D.’s usu- 
ally earn considerably more than bache- 
lors and masters with the same amount of 
experience. Also, chemists in administra- 
tion, technical sales and industrial re- 
search tend to earn more than those in 
analysis and testing. 

A final word of caution: Jokes to the 
contrary, a good pay check will only sup- 
plement happiness—it will not buy it. 
Moreover, generalization about income is 
useful only in the broad view. No statistic 
can predict what your individual take- 
home pay will be in a given position, or 
how much personal satisfaction you will 
gain from the job. 

For instance, as a physician you might 
earn more than $100,000 a year, but 
never see more than $10,000 of it. Fur- 
thermore you might be miserable—either 
because you hated the work and felt you 
were driving yourself too hard (more 
than half of all doctors work over 60 
hours a week), or because you mistakenly 
believed you were profiting from others’ 
misfortunes. Similarly, an economist with 
a Ph.D. who takes a job with a big 
corporation for $20,000 a year may 
spend the rest of his days regretting 
the loss of the intellectual freedom he 
might have enjoyed as a $6,000-a-year 
professor. 

But the gold is there if you want it. 
The figures on this page will help you 
find it. THe Enp 


FOR SOME GIFTED individuals the salaries are limitless, “Top” 
figures, wherever possible, are an average of the highest 5 per cent. 


OCCUPATION 


Accountants 
Advertising 
Airline Pilots 
Architects 


Banking Executives 


Chiropractors 


Commercial Artists 
Corporate Officers 


Low 
$4,200 
5,200 
4,800 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
3,000 
40,000 


(Presidents, V.P.’s) 
Corporation Executives 


Manufacturing 
Marketing 
Financial 
Industrial 
Relations 
Research and 
Engineering 
Purchasing 
Dentists 
Economists 
Engineers 


Free Lance Writers 


Insurance Agents 


Interior Decorators 


Lawyers 
Librarians 
Motion Pictures 
Technicians 
Performers 
Directors 
Newspapers and 
Magazines 
Nurses 
Optometrists 
Pharmacists 
Photographers 
Physicians 
Psychologists 
Public Relations 
Salesmen 
Scientists 
Chemists 
Physicists 
Surgeons 
Teachers 
College 


High School and 


Elementary 
Television 
Technicians 
Directors and 
Producers 
Performers 
Veterinarians 


6,700 
8,300 
7,300 


6,700 


7,700 
5,600 
3,500 
3,600 
4,400 
5,000 
4,700 
3,100 
5,000 
3,600 


6,000 
2,000 
20,000 


2,700 
3,200 
5,000 
4,100 
2,000 
1,440 
4,000 
5,000 
2,700 


4,800 
5,400 
1,440 
4,500 
4,200 
5,000 
9,360 


2,000 
5,200 


AVERAGE 


$9,336 
11,000 
13,000 
10,000 
20,500 

9,000 
12,500 
80,000 


11,300 
14,000 
11,300 


9,900 


11,300 
9,000 
12,300 
7,200 
8,880 
10,000 
7,500 
12,000 
10,200 
6,500 


10,400 
25,000 
75,000 


4,500 
3,700 
8,000 
6,500 
15,000 
14,718 
8,000 
13,500 
9,912 


7,250 
7,850 
18,975 
7,500 
5,000 
10,000 
30,000 


10,000 
7,400 


TOP 
$30,000 
30,000 
20,000 
30,000 
87,500 
12,000 
20,000 
110,000 


22,400 
23,000 
20,600 


18,000 


19,200 
13,500 
30,000 
25,000 
15,900 
30,000 
20,000 
20,000 
25,000 
15,000 


26,000 
500,000 
200,000 


25,000 

6,000 
13,000 
13,000 
25,000 
50,000 
14,000 
30,000 

Open 


17,200 
20,000 
100,000 
11,000 
7,800 
15,000 
200,000 


100,000 
15,000 


Cosmopolitan’s Special Money Issue 


EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTS 


Almost everyone thinks a “swindle sheet” is the glorious solution to financial 


worry—but there are pitfalls, many of which seriously affect home and happiness 


BY RICHARD GEHMAN 


s the check for their drinks arrived, 
A the two young men reached for it 
simultaneously. 

“Let me take it,” said one, an airline 
executive. “I can put it on the expense 
account.” 

“No, let me,” said the other, a man 
working for a firm that ships its products 
by air. “So can I.” 

They wrangled amiably and finally 
tossed a coin for the privilege of charging 
their companies for the drinks. They had 
been together for about two hours, and 
in that time they had discussed business 
for approximately ten minutes. Yet neither 
saw anything wrong in charging his firm 
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for the money that had been spent. Even 
the one who won the toss, and was thereby 
excused from paying the tab, probably 
later charged the bill to his company; 
as any corporation accountant will agree, 
that is fairly commonplace. And as each 
man left the bar, he might well have been 
saying silently to himself, “Thank God 
for my expense account.” 

Today we live in what has been called 
the Era of the Expense Account. Ever 
since World War II, the expense account 
has been playing an increasingly impor- 
tant part in our lives and our economy. 
“Today,” says a corporation sales man- 
ager, “people don’t say, ‘Can I afford to 


spend this money?’ More often than not 
they say, ‘Is this money deductible? 
Can I legitimately list it as a business 
expense?’ ” 

Such thinking has wrought profound 
changes in the lives of a large segment 
of our population. The expense account 
economy is full of pitfalls for the un- 
wary; it can create false standards and 
values, and it can distort personal per- 
spectives, as will be shown presently. 

The extent to which the expense ac- 
count has influenced the economy is in- 
dicated by the fact that multimillion dol- 
lar businesses have been founded and 
now exist almost solely by virtue of the 


expense account. The increased traffic in 
restaurants and in liquor, unusual foods, 
jewelry, flowers, leather goods, books and 
other luxury items is directly traceable 
to the new American habit of blithely 
charging off nearly everything in sight 
to expenses. 

“My place would be in sad shape if I 
didn’t get the expense account trade,” 
says Nick Blair, a New York restaurant 
proprietor. Toots Shor, Gene Cavallero 
of the Colony, “Prince” Mike Romanoff, 
Dave Chasen and other prosperous res- 
taurateurs on both coasts agree. “I think 
we might get by without expense account 
spending, but it would be difficult,” says 
Vincent Sardi, Jr. 


How to Be Lavish Though Poor 


Food, drink and expensive gifts are not 
the only items that turn up regularly on 
expense accounts. Some men also feel 
justified in putting down upkeep of their 
homes, entertainment in their homes. 
clothes for their wives, and services pro- 
vided for business associates—services 
such as furnishing chartered planes or 
railroad cars, limousines and chauffeurs. 
or supplying private secretaries complete 
with typewriters and dictating machines. 
Even dogs and horses, as presents, have 
been charged to expenses, according to 
an Internal Revenue agent. So. indeed, 
have girls of less stenographic talents. 

“Theoretically, almost anything can be 
charged as a legitimate business ex- 
pense.” says the agent, “which means 
this: according to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue’s interpretation of the law, a 
man or a company earning an income 
may legitimately deduct the expenses he 
or the company may incur in earning it. 
That means the reasonable business 
expenses.” 

The executive whose company presents 
him with a fat expense account may feel 
that he is lucky and privileged. In reality, 
the corporation is the lucky and privi- 
leged being. Giving expense accounts to 
its salesmen and executives has three dis- 
tinct advantages for a corporation. 

First, it saves money. Most larger com- 
panies now pay a 52 per cent corporate 
tax. When a salesman spends a dollar in 
attempting to cajole a customer into buy- 
ing the company’s product, it actually 
costs the company only forty-eight cents. 
During World War II and afterward, 
when the excess-profits tax was still in 
effect, a dollar spent on entertainment 
sometimes cost the company only a dime 
or fifteen cents. 

Second, it enables the company to re- 
ward or remunerate its employees without 
making them subject to further personal 
income taxes. “An executive earning 
$50.000 a year today.” says a former lino- 
leum company executive, “pays between 
$22,000 and $27,000 in taxes. If we gave 


him another $10.000 raise. he would pay 
still more. But if we give him $10,000 to 
spend on promoting our products and 
our name, we’ve substantially rewarded 
him without penalizing him. His expense 
account is not taxable.” 

Third. it enables the company to get 
more work out of its employees. The man 
who has no expense account works a 
given number of hours each day; his eve- 
nings are free. The man who is expected 
to entertain clients and prospects usually 
does it after business hours. In effect, he 
is still working for his company long after 
the factory lights have been extinguished. 
Even if he does his entertaining at lunch. 
or at breakfast, he gives up some of his 
own time; those two mealtimes take 
hours, and often he falls behind in his 
work and must put in a certain amount 
of overtime in catching up. 

As the sociologist C. Wright Mills has 
pointed out in White Collar, business is 
now controlled largely by managers, hired 
to do the job, rather than by capitalists 
and entrepreneurs. Today, the company 
most generous with its expense accounts 
is likely to attract the best executives. 
“I know a man,” says a New York chemi- 
cal company executive, “who left a 
$15,000-a-year job with one company to 
go with another at a salary of $15,000 a 
year. I couldn’t believe it until I learned 
the reason. The second company had 
some wholesalers and distributors up in 
Wisconsin. The man liked to fish. In his 
old job. he’d taken his vacation to do 
some fishing. Now he could visit the 
wholesalers for the company. and no- 
body in the company minded if he went 
fishing with them. The company was de- 
lighted—and delighted to pay for his 
trips, too, and still give him a vacation.” 

But the expense account economy does 
not work exclusively to the benefit of the 
large corporation. The small business- 
man may benefit from the structure of the 
tax laws, too. By incorporating himself. 
even the man with a modest income can 
live on a scale comparable to that of a 
maharajah—he can drive a couple of 
Cadillacs, live in a mansion in a com- 
munity of near-millionaires, dine almost 
exclusively in restaurants where the price 
of a one-pound steak would feed the 
average middle-income family for two 
days, give costly presents to his friends— 
and, in general, enjoy himself at the 
government’s expense. 


Deductibility: a Social Asset 


One day last summer a young wife ob- 
jected when she and her husband were 
invited, for the fourth time, to the seaside 
home of a man who sold some materials 
to the husband’s firm. “He’s asked us so 
many times,” the wife said. “I feel we 
shouldn’t go until we’ve invited him to 
our house.” 


“Don't be silly.” said her husband, “He 
can charge entertaining us to expenses 
incurred in earning his income. Every 
time we visit him, it’s as though we're 
handing him a check for fifty dollars. He 
not only enjoys our company, he enjoys 
deducting us.” 

What the husband did not add was 
that he was furious at the difference be- 
tween his position and that of his in- 
corporated friend. He was permitted a 
modest expense account by his company; 
the man who owned his own company 
could charge off anything for which he 
could make out a legitimate case as a 
business deduction. Actually, the ex- 
pense account has created a new upper 
class—a group of men who, while paying 
themselves relatively small salaries, actu- 
ally can live as though their incomes 
equaled those of oil barons. 

“Expense account spending first 
reached a peak during World War II.” 
says a Pennsylvania manufacturer, “when 
the companies had more money than ever 
before and couldn’t keep it because of 
taxes—they had to throw it around, and 
they did it by advertising and entertain- 
ing. It’s slackened off a little, but not 
much ... and in my opinion, it’s helped 
contribute to inflation, by jacking up 
prices far out of reason.” 


Gold-plated Hamburgers 


There is no question that expense ac- 
counts have had a telling effect upon 
prices. One day last fall an executive, 
entertaining four associates in an ex- 
pensive New York restaurant, scrutinized 
the menu and said ironically. “Imagine, 
they can sell a hamburger in here for 
only $4.50!” Another restaurant man 
says frankly. “Of course I charge $1.75 
for a shrimp cocktail. My customers are 
mainly men entertaining customers on 
expense accounts. If those customers see 
a shrimp cocktail for any lower price, 
they'll think they have been brought to a 
cheap place.” 

More important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the expense account sometimes is 
responsible for another kind of inflation; 
it inflates human situations to the point 
of explosion, for it can reach directly 
into the individual’s emotions. Psychi- 
atrists now agree that it is possible to 
estimate an individual’s emotional pro- 
file by examining his attitude toward 
money and finance. Under the expense 
account economy, human behavior is 
sometimes subjected to severe stress. 

“Tve known of several cases in which 
an expense account at the office caused 
trouble in the home,” says an advertising 
agency executive. He points out that a 
young man who takes clients to the Col- 
ony, Le Pavillon, and other high-priced 
restaurants for lunch, merrily charging 
the $35-for two tabs to his company, leads 
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EXPENSE 


ACCOUNTS Continued) 


TWO P.M.: “You should find this bird just 


a schizophrenic existence. At noontime 
he is fawned upon by a headwaiter; he 
dines surrounded by lovely girls, cel- 
ebrities, and affluent financiers. At night, 
returning to his $13,500 mortgaged de- 
velopment house, he is confronted by a 
tired and irritable wife, petulant chil- 
dren, and a tuna fish casserole. 

Unless the young man’s moral fiber is 
stronger than most men’s, he is bound 
to react unfavorably. So is his wife; at 
lunch, munching a cheese sandwich, she 
cannot be blamed for thinking bitterly of 
her husband, at that moment eating 
pheasant in Twenty-One. She is bound 
to be jealous; she is bound to demand 
to be taken along on his expense account 
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sprees. If the young man is conscientious, 
he doesn’t take her along, except once 
in a great while. The result may well be 
that he will spend more and more time 
away from home, “working,” as he puts 
it, on his expense account. 


Nice but Habit-forming 


There is another danger. The husband 
may become so accustomed to the expen- 
sive places that, when he and his wife 
are out for an evening of fun, he will 
stop by them from force of habit—and, 
inevitably, spend more money than he 
reasonably can afford. 

The young woman with an expense ac- 
count has fewer problems than the man, 


right, sir.” 


but she too is in a peculiar situation. If 
her job requires her to do a certain 
amount of entertaining for the benefit of 
the company, she grows accustomed to a 
life that is all out of proportion to what 
she may normally expect if she goes 
through with her projected marriage to 
the bright young man who is earning 
$10,000 per year. Suddenly, after cross- 
country jaunts by air, rounds of dinners 
at Romanoff’s, and the constant use of a 
rented Thunderbird, she will find herself 
battling a Disposall in Forest Hills. She 
will be a most unusual girl if she is en- 
tirely content. She may long for the days 


when her daily life was as glamorous as 
her husband’s. 


The expense account may cause other 
domestic difficulties. Business entertain- 
ing does not have to be done in restau- 
rants; sometimes it is more convenient 
to use the home. Naturally, when guests 
are coming the household budget for food 
and liquor expands—but if this becomes 
commonplace, the husband and wife may 
actually find themselves living on a high- 
er standard than they can afford. 

There have been cases in which an ex- 
pense account has cost the individual 
money out of his own pocket, principally 
because of human forgetfulness. “I’m just 
about certain I never get fully reim- 
bursed,” one man says. “Say you’re en- 
tertaining a customer and his wife at 
dinner, You spend, say, eighty bucks on 
the food and liquor, thirty or thirty-five 
on theatre tickets, another fifty or sixty 
in a night club afterward. You put all 
that down, Then you try to remember 
how much you spent on cabs, hatcheck 
tips, fivers to headwaiters, half-bucks to 
doormen ... and you put down a legiti- 
mate figure. Nine times out of ten you 
spent more than that and you can’t ac- 
count for it. And even if you put down 
the exact figure, it looks so big you hesi- 
tate to turn it in to the accounting de- 
partment . . . you’re afraid they won’t 
pass it.” 

The temptation usually works the other 
way. Many people who operate on ex- 
pense accounts augment their incomes by 
falsifying. It is not uncommon for a man, 
signing a tab in a restaurant where he 
is known, to put down an amount double 
the size of the check and take the re- 
mainder of the money for himself. A 
well-known photographer, a gay, lively 
fellow with no sense whatever of personal 
finance, once was asked how he man- 
aged to exist. “I live on the change that 
waiters give me,” he said blithely. 

Charging or Cheating? 

Cameron Hawley, author of Cash Mc- 
Call, has written: “Our Federal tax 
structure is responsible for a progres- 
sively more serious deterioration of the 
moral and ethical standards of our 
country.” 

The agents in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue do not entirely agree. One says, 
“There’s a little larceny in everybody— 
but only a little. Most people, we’ve 
found, are essentially honest. In fact, we 
find as many people cheating themselves 
as trying to cheat us.” 

This agent says, privately—he refuses 
to speak for the Bureau—that in his 
opinion there is something wrong with 
a system whereby two men, both earning 
the same amount of money, can have 
completely different standards of living— 
simply because one enjoys the benefits of 
an expense account given him by a gen- 
erous company. But, says the agent with 


a shrug. there is nothing the Bureau can 
do about it as long as the laws are as 
they are. 

“During the past five years,” he says, 
“we have been more careful in examin- 
ing returns than ever before. Not that we 
weren't always careful . . . but today we 
scrutinize every item on an examined re- 
turn. We leave nothing to chance or care- 
lessness. Of course, agents are as human 
as taxpayers. But until the laws are 
changed, some inequities are bound to 
exist...” 


Careful with That Account 


Meanwhile, what can a man do to sur- 
vive in an expense account economy? The 
question was asked of a number of New 
York businessmen a few months ago, and 
their replies can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Obey federal and corporation law 
to the letter; don’t try to get away with 
expenses that are neither permissible nor 
deductible. 

2. Keep accurate records of expense 
spending. Some executives even keep lists 
of names of people entertained in res- 
taurants or at home, of people to whom 
gifts were sent (plus the costs of the 
gifts), and of dates when entertaining 
was done or the gifts were given. Many 
men on expense accounts carry small 
notebooks in which their expenditures 
are entered daily. 

3. Preserve a personal perspective. One 


corporation section-chief says, “Even 
though I may eat lunch three out of five 
days in a topnotch place, each time I try 
to remember that I’m not the host—my 
company is. That way, when I eat a sand- 
wich at my desk on other days, that 
seems normal, and I don’t miss the ex- 
pensive food and atmosphere.” 

4. Cut down on business entertainment 
as much as possible. “I doubt that the 
business of any company can be con- 
ducted more effectively over the luncheon 
table or during a drunken evening.” one 
executive says. “Most restaurants are 
noisy anyhow. Also, food and liquor have 
a tendency to dull the most alert mind 
for a time. I’ve cut out the entertainment 
as much as possible, and my efficiency 
has improved. I now say to my salesmen, 
‘Do what you can in your office and the 
customer’s—and then, if you have to 
take him out to celebrate, go ahead.” 
Another says, “A good way to cut down 
expense account spending is to pretend 
you're the head of the accounting de- 
partment, and to ask, every time you're 
tempted to go out, ‘Is this item really 


necessary to my earnings?’” 


Don’t Depend on It 


5. Don’t depend upon your expense ac- 
count to help you in your extra-expense- 
account life,” says an advertising agency 
man. “Remember—in your next job, you 
may not have an expense account.” 


Tue Enp 


Drawings By B. Wiseman 


SIX P.M.: “Quiet—let Daddy eat his soup. He’s had a hard day!” 
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Cosmopolitan’s Special Money Issue 


WORKING 
WIVES 


Ten million wives have gone to work. Should you? The salary looks good. The 


emotional satisfaction may be great. But extra job expenses can wipe out that 


income, and the exhilaration of working can dwindle in the face of worries about 


children and husband. Here’s what a wife should know before going after that job 


BY 
s y wife,” says a forty-year-old in- 
surance man, “works. And lm 
glad. Life—it’s beautiful!” To 
most men, this fellow is a renegade and 
a traitor. But to an increasing number 
of men. from garage mechanics’ to top 
executives with working wives. he is be- 
ginning to make a lot of sense. His voice 
is still drowned out, though, by the com- 
' plaint, “When a wife works, she deprives 
her husband of his masculinity”; by the 
Victorian demur. “It’s unfeminine for a 
wife to want to work”; and by the new- 
est outcry yet. “Working mothers cause 
juvenile delinquency.” Doctors in small 
communities wince at the thought of their 
wives’ working because, they claim, it 
lowers their prestige. Accountants figure 
up their wives’ salary, tack on the added 
cost of transportation, household help, 
and income tax, and. waving papers cov- 
ered with figures claim triumphantly. “It 
doesn’t pay for a wife to work.” Capping 
all these alarms is the familiar old chest- 
nut, “A woman’s place is in the home.” 
All this pressure makes the wife who 
works, and the wife who longs to edge her 
toe into the work world, feel as though 
she were planting a bomb in the cellar. 
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She may as well relax. Her desire to 
work, say experts that range from mar- 
riage counselors to economists, usually 
indicates one of two things: she needs the 
money, or she has an emotionally healthy 
attitude about using her creative abilities. 

But how much money, she wonders, 
does she actually need? And what is a 
healthy emotional attitude—especially 
when she has children? Her family is 
important to her. She does not want to 
sacrifice it for a second car, an outsized 
freezer, a fur coat. or a trip to Europe. 
She doesn’t want the exhilaration of a 
job, either—not if the price is unhappi- 
ness for her children or an inferiority 
complex for her husband. 


Needed: a Second Income 


Champagne for breakfast isn’t what 
the working wife has in mind when she 
says her family needs her earnings. Now 
included in the Consumers’ Price Index 
Reports of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are such items as tele- 
phones. radios, television sets, and auto- 
mobiles. These items are there because 
they are now considered important for 
a moderate-income family’s way of life. 


What may be news to some wives who 
yearn for that job and that salary is 
that some economists are beginning to 
believe that. to keep up our higher living 
standard, many families need two in- 
comes. Twelve years ago a family income 
averaged $3.610 a year. Since then the 
number of families earning $5.000 or more 
has trebled; the average income today is 
$5,520. The wife’s salary is one reason for 
the boost. “With two incomes in my fam- 
ily, we’re really living. not just existing.” 
says one wife. Says another. “I want my 
children to live in the suburbs where 
there’s fresh air—my job pays the way 
for that.” 

An increasing number of wives are 
continuing to work a year or two after 
marriage. Windfalls from their salaries 
are usually a washing machine, the fur- 
niture, the family car. At this point the 
wife’s salary is a solid financial boost to 
her husband. Says James Scull, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations of the Family 
Service Association. “The wife’s job un- 
derpins the husband who is starting out. 
It takes the heat off him. And he’s often 
able to go further with his education.” 

And more young wives are beginning 


(continued) 


WELL-PAID WORKING WIFE: In 1954, when her 
eighteen-year-old daughter became engaged, Mrs. Richard 
Wilson took a job. “I just couldn’t sit and vegetate. 
I chose direct selling because I knew that I could set 
my own hours. I could still be a wife to my husband. 
And I wouldn’t have to stray too far away—I do most of 
my selling within twenty minutes’ driving time of my 
home.” But some problems appeared: “After our daughter 


married, I spent more time on my Nutrilite work; my 
husband and I finally had to work out an arrangement for 
sharing the housework—doing the cooking and washing the 
dishes—things like that.” This year Mrs. Wilson expects 
to earn a net income of $7,500 from her part-time job, 
plans to continue despite her husband’s adequate income. 
“My earnings added to his enable us to live as we like 
and still put away a nest egg for the future,” she says. 
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WORKING WIVES tomina 


Guilt: “It keeps 


many young wives 
from getting a job” 


to resist giving up their jobs even after 
a baby arrives. Half a dozen years ago, 
the office friends of a working wife who 
was going to have a baby would ask, 
“When are you going to resign?” Grad- 
ually the question has become, “Are you 
planning to come back to work after 
the baby is born?” 


What Causes Dishpan Blues 


Here is where a wife’s first feeling of 
unease and guilt appears. She knows it 
is important to give love and attention 
to her children. Yet some wives, although 
they are busy at home, often feel restless 
and unhappy. Some miss adult compan- 
ionship. Some think of themselves as 
“just a housewife.” The wife who feels 
this way often begins to suffer what is 
known as “housewife’s fatigue.” Some of 
this fatigue can be traced to frustration 
and boredom. An American Medical Wom- 
en’s Association report lists headache, 
rheumatic pains, and melancholy among 
the miseries of “housewife’s fatigue.” 

Ideally, perhaps, once her baby arrives, 
a wife should begin to find complete satis- 
faction in home and family. It takes tal- 
ent and creative ability, and, these days, 
wide knowledge, to create a home that 
has an atmosphere of harmony, security, 
beauty, and order. Wives’ home interests 
range from designing a garden to child 
psychology, from interior decorating to 
experimenting with a sauce that rivals 
Escoffier. A well-ordered home is in itself 
such a masterpiece of skillful manage- 
ment that, says one sociologist, “it com- 
petes with top-level executive planning.” 

Colleges are beginning to recognize 
the great scope of knowledge required 
of a homemaker and her need for man- 
agement skills. At Barnard College a new 
course popular with engaged girls who 
are planning marriage as a career covers 
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problems of medical care and housing, 
knowledge of brands and grade labels, 
standards and levels of living, the prob- 
lems of consumers, family budgeting and 
record-keeping. Many of the engaged 
girls taking these courses have asked 
themselves, “What are we planning our 
lives for?”—a vital question that in this 
to-work-or-not-to-work era can eliminate 
a lot of confusion and misery in the 
future. 

The wife who wants to go to work may 
be equally as creative as the homemaker 
—but her creative abilities often lie else- 
where. Sometimes a special subject she 
studied at college is of devouring interest 
to her. Or, less self-sufficient, she may 
feel she needs the stimulation of people 
in a bustling office. More often than not, 
her discontent makes her a poor house- 
keeper. “Even though she may find some 
satisfaction in taking care of her home 
and children,” says Mr. Scull, “such a 
woman often feels she needs added satis- 
faction.” At the same time, the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth reports, “The first six 
years have been shown to be crucial years 
for the child, who would seem to need a 
substantial share of the mother’s time 
and attention.” 


Bored Mother, Unhappy Child 


How can the wife who wants to work 
solve this dilemma? About three million 
wives with children under six have gone 
to work. Most of them feel they need the 
money. Some others, who realize that 
their milieu is not home life, believe that 
a wife who stays at home and resents 
what to her is a humdrum life does her 
child not good, but possible harm. Even 
though she loves her child, some of her 
frustration may spill over and make her 
child feel insecure. In such a case, she 


may do more for her child by going to 
work. 

“However, she will then have to accept 
certain facts,” cautions Mr. Scull. “One 
is that her child will develop a firm re- 
lationship with the adult who takes her 
place. She cannot reasonably be jealous 
of this. The person she chooses should 
be a warm, sympathetic woman with a 
life of her own. That person’s major con- 
cern should not be to keep the house 
clean. It should be to give her attention 
to the child. The working wife’s home 
may not be the perfectly clean place it 
was—if it was!—but her child will be 
secure.” 


Does Job Mean Child Neglect? 


Many wives who feel they would be 
happier working still bide their time 
until their children are of school age. But 
then the bugaboo stories of “latchkey 
children” and juvenile delinquency make 
them back. down once again. However, 
the alarmed contention that working 
mothers are to blame for juvenile delin- 
quency is not borne out by the statistics. 
Over 30 per cent of the mothers of school- 
age children have jobs. Yet an intensive 
study conducted by the Family Service 
Association revealed that one-fifth of the 
delinquents surveyed had working moth- 
ers, and one-fifth of the nondelinquents 
had working mothers. No statistics have 
ever appeared which indicate that work- 
ing mothers Have more delinquent chil- 
dren than other mothers. 

The wife who wants to work must un- 
derstand that while supervision—after- 
school play centers, a housekeeper, or 
agreement among neighbors to look after 
children—is vital for a child, it is not 
the whole answer. Much depends on a 
child’s personality. A ten-year-old boy, 
asked if he’d mind finding a housekeeper 
at home after school instead of his 
mother, explained, “I want my mother 
there . . . like in case of an emergency.” 
Asked the same question, a thirteen-year- 
old girl replied practically, “It’s okay, if 
this other woman can drive a car.” 

How a husband feels about someone 
else supervising his children should be 
equally important to the. wife who wants 
a job. The amount of money a man’s 
wife brings home means far less to him 
than his peace of mind about his chil- 
dren’s welfare. The anxiety of wondering 
“Whom are they with? Where are they?” 
can undermine his feeling of security 
about his home life when he should be 
concentrating on his own work. 

Recognizing all this, many wives have 
turned to part-time jobs so they will be 
at hand when their children come home 
from school. In small communities, a 
wife often doesn’t have to go. far to cap- 
italize on her talents—one young mother 


works twelve hours a week in her local 
bookshop; another, of French back- 
ground, teaches French three evenings a 
week; the department store welcomes 
other part-time workers; the dentist can 
use someone to answer his telephone at 
odd hours; the cosmetics company is glad 
to have a wife’s door-to-door selling abil- 
ity. Teaching—which usually demands a 
B.A. degree, and usually an added year 
of brush-up—is possibly even more pop- 
ular with the mother who wants to get 
home at an hour she feels is important 
to her family. The part-time job is often 
the answer for the wife who feels a need 
for grooming herself as in her career 
days, of earning money, and of seeing 
herself as something more than a house- 
wife. 

Like a man who is sometimes surfeited 
with his job and dreams of getting away, 
many a wife feels overcome by her daily 
life and wants to escape from it. But this 
doesn’t mean that a job is certain to sat- 
isfy her. She is too often betrayed into 
thinking it is and may find after trying 
one for a while that she longs to be home 
after all. Her best bet is to try a part-time 
job first and see how it works out. Her 
first tentative step can even be toward 
a temporary job. New organizations like 
Manpower, Inc., with offices in one hun- 
dred cities in the United States, offer a 
variety of temporary jobs, for a matter 
of weeks or months. She can-be a tem- 
porary secretary, typist, stenographer, 
bookkeeper, clerk, or any of dozens more. 
She’ll get paid as much as a full-time 
worker—and often more. 

But when a wife has managed to leap 
all the Olympic hurdles and get herself 
a full-time job, she’s likely to think she’s 
rich. For the first week. Then a disillu- 
sioning look at her take-home pay, the 
bigger grocery bill, the cost of extra 
stockings, and the housekeeper’s salary 
tumbles her rapidly from her exaltation. 
Is it worth working? 


The High Cost of Working 


One wife who holds a job as a private 
secretary finds this is where her $60-a- 
week salary goes: Bus, $1.50; baby-sitter, 
$12; coffee breaks, 50¢; lunches, $5 (in- 
cluding tips); $2 for more expensive 
groceries shopped by phone; $1 for extra 
cleaning bills; $2 for extra clothes and 
stockings; $4 for cleaning woman; $1.40 
for social security and unemployment; 
50¢ for office donation. So far, she is left 
with $29.90. But her husband makes 
$5,000. Her added income moves the 
couple into a higher income tax bracket. 
bringing the wife’s weekly net income 
down to $18.10 a week! Even so, she is 
way out ahead of many other earning 
wives—unless she more realistically fig- 
ures in the occasional self-indulgence 


because she’s working, the engagement 
luncheon of one of her fellow workers, 
the losses hidden in the price of the quick 
but costly foods she turns to when she 
arrives home late and tired. 


It Pays in Satisfaction 


“The truth is,” says Mr. Scull, “that 
though some wives’ jobs fill a practical, 
material need, unless a wife earns a bet- 
ter-than-average salary, she often can’t 
even support the cost of her job. Com- 
muting can take a big bite out of her 
salary. So can lack of time, which leads 
to taking a taxi when she’s in a hurry, 
or ordering food by telephone.” 

“But,” says one woman editor who 
commutes to New York from New Jersey, 
and who earns $125 a week, out of which 
she pays $68.50 to a woman who cares 
for her baby, “this is the way I have to 
live. I admit my working expenses eat 
up everything. But I’d be miserable stay- 
ing home.” 

Many another wife, even though dis- 
appointed by the fact that her job doesn’t 
augment the family kitty, feels her emo- 
tional need is reason enough to work. 
She’s not the only one who feels that 


way. The accountant who triumphantly 
waves those papers that prove his wife’s 
job, with its added costs, makes her just 
break even, is falling back before the man 
who, recognizing that his wife may have 
an emotional need to work, is willing to 
subsidize her job. 

Husbands who feel this way are seldom 
bothered by old clichés which label a 
wife “unfeminine” if she doesn’t give up 
her job when the baby comes. To more 
and more young couples, the idea that 
there’s something wrong with career 
women is laughable. Their attitude is 
somewhat corroborated by Social Re- 
search, Inc., of Chicago, which in a study 
of sixty top-flight women executives re- 
ported that these women had reached the 
top by capitalizing on their feminine tal- 
ents. They were not competing with men. 
“An abiding femininity is characteristic 
of the successful group,” says S.R.I. 


A Hand in the World’s Work 


But there are husbands and husbands. 
One of the difficult problems of the wife 
who wants to work is to assess her hus- 
band’s “tolerance” for her job. Admit- 
tedly, it has become increasingly socially 
(continued) 
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THE BREAKFAST DISHES DONE, Mrs. Wilson sits over a second cup of 
coffee, checks her itinerary for the day. She believes “Women who wonder 
what to do with themselves after their children marry should get out of 
the house. They should do something. The satisfactions of community work may 
be the answer. Or going back to school to take up a subject that has always 
interested them. I sell, because I enjoy financial rewards. And I need activity.” 
Mrs, Wilson spends half her time delivering Nutrilite, the other half selling to 
new customers. She has worked as much as six hours a day, six days a week. 
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acceptable for a wife to work. In fact, the 
woman who doesn’t work is, in some cir- 
cles, looked on as deficient. She doesn’t 
have to be a fashion designer or Clare 
Boothe Luce, but she feels more comfort- 
able if she “does something.” Despite 
this, many husbands still maintain the 
attitude that if their wives work, it re- 
flects on their earning power. “My wife 
will never have to work,” is a male cry 
left over from the Dark Ages. 


Community Service Is a Job, Too 


Faced with this implacable stone wall 
her husband has set up, many a wife who 
wants to work makes compromises. “A 
husband’s acceptance of the situation is 
important, if conflict is to be avoided,” 
says Mr. Scull. If a husband is adamant 
in his my-wife-will-never-work attitude, 
his wife would be better off spending her 
time on community activities. Marriage 
counselors agree that some women do 
not find as much satisfaction in voluntary, 
unpaid community activities, even though 
these are coming into increasing favor. 
The Helen Hokinson cartoon ladies have 
all but been swept into the dustbin before 
the smart young wives who are making 


community activities so effective. But 
wives still remain individual—to some, 
not community activities, but a pay check 
and achievement in other areas of interest 
are definite needs. 

Nevertheless, the well-balanced woman 
realizes that her husband must feel he is 
the head of the household. “It’s vital,” 
says Mr. Scull, “for a wife to explore her 
husband’s attitude before she goes to 
work. Otherwise the whole situation can 
boomerang.” Her husband’s hidden re- 
sentment can flare up after she has a job. 
It can grate in such small ways as accu- 
sations about a messy house, complaints 
about the inadequacy of meals—all dis- 
guised hostility towards his wife’s job. 
“No man can feel like a man if he feels 
the woman is the aggressor,” says Mr. 
Scull. “The wife who goes to work despite 
her husband’s objections is courting mis- 
ery. Some men do get great satisfaction 
out of seeing their wives as successes. But 
this applies primarily to successful men.” 


Threat to Masculinity 


Among the men who are willing to let 
their wives get a job are some who balk 
at allowing their wives to work in the 
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same field as theirs. No man likes to feel 
he is competing with his wife. Says Mr. 
Scull, “If the husband feels a wife’s job 
in the same field is a threat to his mascu- 
linity, I have one advice for the wife— 
stay out of it!” 

Home situations are usually most suc- 
cessful when the wife lets the husband 
call the turn. This may mean that the 
wife obligingly agrees not to work. Ironi- 
cally, sometimes when a wife insists on 
working and her husband grudgingly 
agrees, she finds herself in still another 
bewildering situation: she may finally 
want to quit—and her husband may 
object! 

This is not an uncommon occurrence. 
If she earns that better-than-average in- 
come, the money thrown into the family 
kitty can make for more luxuries. The 
husband may become accustomed to free- 
spending lunches, camp for his children, 
cashmere jackets. He may even, after a 
while, bask in the reflected glory of his 
wife’s job. 

Therefore, says Mr. Scull, it is advis- 
able for a wife, before she takes a job. 
to consider these questions: does she 
want to work all her married life, in order 
to support a standard of living to which 
her husband may become accustomed? 
How much money do they really need or 
want? Are she and her husband simply 
trying to keep up with the Joneses? What 
will be the division of work at home? 
When the husbahd and wife have figured 
out their goals and reached an under- 
standing, the likelihood that the wife’s 
position will become inalterable is re- 
duced. But it’s still a risk. “After” the 
decision has been made, and the wife is 
employed,” says Mr. Scull, “she and her 
husband should sit down every so often 
and subject the family pattern to review, 
asking themselves the question once 
again, ‘Where do we really want to go?’” 


Wife Brings Home the Caviar 


Today some few wives earn higher sal- 
aries than their husbands. This too can 
be a dangerous situation, unless both hus- 
band and wife are mature people. But 
each case is unique. One young couple 
sensibly solved this problem by putting 
the wife’s extra earnings into a joint ac- 
count, as savings for the future. Another 
couple realized that, since the husband 
made a low salary as a college professor, 
yet got emotional satisfaction from his 
work, the wife’s salary was simply a 
bonus that paid for the material things 
that deepened their enjoyment of life. 
“Do I resent the fact that we own a con- 
vertible and give dinner parties for my 
colleagues?” says this husband, “Not 
me!” 

A touchy situation can arise, though, 
when a husband who makes a lower sal- 


ary than his wife is transferred to another 
city. Should the wife quit her job? Or 
should he resign from his? “It’s wisdom,” 
says Mr. Scull, “for the wife to sacrifice 
her salary and go where her husband 
goes.” A man’s stature in society depends 
so much on his success in his field— 
whether it’s a high-paying or low-paying 
field—that the wife who deprives him of 
it is in for family unhappiness. At this 
point, it is hardly a question of lack of 
maturity in a man; if he is emotionally 
healthy and mature, he has a need to fit 
in with society. 

In other ways, too, a wife must care- 
fully measure not only her husband’s but 
her own emotional ability to carry a job. 
If she is not a good planner who can 
competently juggle job and home, if she 
is not the kind of woman who can over- 
look a carelessly kept house. if she is not 
the type who can relax in the dual role, 
or if she has pangs of conscience. an out- 
side job is not for her. She would be 
better off not working, and so would her 
family. Her physical ability also must be 
judged carefully when she heads for that 
job. Although a husband may be co- 
operative at home, the major homemaking 
work falls heavily on the working wife. 
Tf she’s not in top physical condition, a 
job and home responsibilities may be 
more than she can handle. 


Jobs for Older Women 


More and more, the wife who reaches 
her middle thirties, her forties. and her 
fifties, and is freed from her anxieties 
about her children and her household, 
has a strong urge to head for the work 
world. Then up comes the cry. “At your 
age? What can you do? Really, Mother!” 
True enough. she’s older. And the work 
world has changed since she was a crack 
typist. a glamorous receptionist, a war- 
time industrial worker. But this year 
more older wives than ever are turning 
to vocational guidance centers where they 
can take aptitude tests. Some discover 
they have high manual dexterity. Others 
find their chief asset is getting along with 
people. Still others are amazed that their 
shrewd home economies have turned 
them into mathematical wizards. though 
they may have been doing their lightning 
calculations on the backs of grocery bags 
or on kitchen bulletin boards. In 234 
cities in the United States. the Family 
Service Association provides such tests. 
It knows what jobs are available. And 
today an older woman has the choice of 
almost any job in the country. though 
women are barred from mining coal in 
some states and, in others, from shining 
shoes. 

Moreover. employers recognize that a 
woman of forty-five today is “younger” than 
the forty-five-year-old of the past. She 


is more energetic and more attractive. She 
has more creative impulses that seek ful- 
fillment. Of the twenty million women 
with jobs, at least one-third are now forty- 
five years old or over. 

One thing that still worries the older 
wife overmuch when she thinks about get- 
ting a job—and sometimes leads her to 
contemplate quitting the good job she 
has—is the menopause. Old wives’ tales 
give her the jitters. But while a few 
women may find they do not function as 
well at their jobs. and some find it dif- 
ficult to enter the work world when their 
bodies are making glandular adjustments, 
most women are discovering that meno- 
pause is a function, not a disease; doc- 
tors can relieve the physical problems. 
As for the psychological problems that 
occasionally do appear, there are spe- 
cialists to clear up the difficulty. 

Keeping the wolf from the door, using 
an ability outside of homemaking, build- 
ing financial reserves for their later years, 
keeping vital interests alive so they will 
feel useful after their children are gone— 
all these are bringing women into the 
work world. Recognition of their place 
among jobholders now seems assured. 
Right now, under consideration in New 
York State is a bill to permit working 
mothers to deduct up to $1,000 a year 
from their taxable income for the cost 
of baby-sitters and tuition at day care 
centers. 

The battle of the sexes in the work 
world is just about over. The husband 
is managing to adjust to some of the lux- 
uries bought with his wife’s salary with- 
out too much difficulty. He’s getting used 
to following the more democratic design 
for living, the share-the-work, do-the- 
dishes-together arrangement, instead of 
settling behind a newspaper with his 
shoes off. 

On the affirmative side of the balance 
sheet the husband might also enter these 
considerations: It is unlikely that his wife 
is out to stamp on his ego; if she wanted 
to, she could think of a thousand ways 
to do it right at home. Though his chil- 
dren may not have their mother hovering 
over their scratches and bruises with 
plaintive little cries, neither are they 
likely to suffer from the oversolicitude 
called ““momism.” And finally. the husband 
will probably find that he is no longer 
an odd-job man who battles with storm 
windows and leaky faucets—not with 
two incomes to help pay someone else 
to do the dirty jobs. 


The Will to Work 


Anyway, whether he’s for it or against 
it, a husband may as well face up to his 
wife’s working. Because if that’s what 
she wants to do, it doesn’t look as though 
anyone can stop her. THE Enp 


Why 
does 
Chrissi's 
mother 
cry? 


Chrissi, at eight, 
is a charming lit- 
tle lady, with 
pretty brown hair 
and sparkling 
eyes. She attends 
school faithfully 
and is adored by 
her family. Why, 


then, should 
Chrissi’s mother 
cry? 


The answer is simple. At night, Chrissi 
sometimes whimpers with cold and hun- 
ger. During the days she must keep ac- 
tive to stay warm. She has no toys, noth- 
ing to ease the cruel struggle against pri- 
vation. 


Home for this tragic family is a “space”— 
not a room—in a refugee camp near Athens. 
In poverty-ridden Greece, badly torn by war, 
Communist aggression, earthquakes and the 
austerity of economic rehabilitation, Chrissi’s 
father earns $1.00 a day, hardly enough to 
provide even the most meager subsistence. 


In a country where life is grim and painful, 
Chrissi’s parents can only pray that someone— 
somewhere—will help their daughter. 


How You Can Help Chrissi 


You can help Chrissi or another needy child 
through the Child Sponsorship Plan of Save 
the Children Federation. By undertaking 
a sponsorship, you will provide funds to pur- 
chase food, warm clothing, bedding, school 
supplies—and_ other necessities—for “your” 
child. The cost is only $120 a year, just $10 a 
month. Full information about the child you 
sponsor and a photograph will be sent to you. 
You may correspond with “your” child and 
his family so that your generous material aid 
becomes part of a larger gift of understanding 
and friendship. 


Your contribution in any amount will 
help. Send what you can today! 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial 
list) Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, James A. Farley, Herbert 
Hoover, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 


I 
I 
Carnegie Endowment ed Oy Genter, l 
United Nations Plaza, N. 17, N. Y. I 
I would like to sponsor a child in...........-008 
(Finland, France, Western Germany, reece, Italy, l 
Korea or where the need is greatest). | will pay I 
$120 for one year, $30 per quarter, or $10 a 
month. I 


l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l Enclosed is paymenr for the full year D. Í 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
I 
l 


Ist quarter [C], first month D. 

Please send me my child's name, story and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help by I 
GIVING: Bis sis-era's cia asa aie gs wieeiaiae 


GUE aise an teictece sanaa STATE..... COS3-7 
Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes 
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Cosmopolitan’s Special Money Issue 


GAMBLING 


From Joe Doakes at the two-dollar window to Nick the Greek, a philosopher who can 


lose $750,000 in a poker game without a flicker of emotion, Americans last year 
risked an estimated $20,000,000,000 on sports, horses, roulette, raffles and card 


games. Here is the who, what, and why of a universal urge which lias been called 


a disease, the loveliest of pleasures, and man’s boldest answer to unkind fate 


BY 


is bank balance consistently 
H offered proof to the contrary, but 

Charlie Yates, a theatrical agent 
for Bob Hope and other top comedians. 
nevertheless . remained dedicated all 
through a long lifetime to the theory that 
he was an infallible judge of which horse 
in any given race could run faster than 
all of the others. Mr. Yates was telling 
some friends one day, with much excite- 
ment, about a lawsuit he had just begun 
against J. Arthur Rank, the British movie 
maker. “I’m suing for $3,500,000,” he 
said. “Can you imagine how it'll be if I 
win? Three and a half million dollars!” 

One of the group, Gig Henry, who 
makes his living by writing gags. a 
peculiarly complex type of gamble, 
sneered audibly. “So what?” said Mr. 
Henry. “Suppose you do win the suit? 
All itll mean is that instead of going to 
the ten-dollar window at the track, you'll 
go to the million-dollar window.” 

Gig Henry would probably deny that 
he was a psychologist, but by recogniz- 
ing the hold that the impulse to make 
a bet had on his friend, he was echoing 
the thoughts of deep thinkers through the 
ages, who have agreed that though the 
urge to gamble is probably as natural an 
instinct in man as self-preservation, if 
carried to excess it is a sickness. 
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HYMAN GOLDBERG 


“The urge to gamble,” said Heywood 
Broun, whose greatest flaw, probably, 
was his inability to resist the tempta- 
tion to try to fill an inside straight, “is so 
universal, and its practice so pleasurable, 
that I assume it must be evil.” 

Even if you have never placed a bet 
on a horse race, rolled a pair of dice, 
played cards for money, or bought a 
raffle ticket, in all probability you engage 
in one form of gambling or another, even 
if it is only buying life insurance, which 
is, apart from the aspect of forced sav- 
ings, merely a wager you are making 
with the insurance company. 


They’ve Floated a Long Time 


In every society about which anything 
is known, there has been some form of 
gambling. Crap games were played long 
before the Romans. Dice have been 
found in the pre-historic cliff dwel- 
lings in Colorado. In primitive societies 
people indulged in games of chance long 
before the arrival of the white man. 
Some of the natives were so thoroughly 
hooked by the gambling habit that they 
bet and lost their wives and children. 
and even gambled themselves into slavery. 

Professor L. Lévy-Bruhl, of the Sor- 
bonne, said, in writing about gambling 
among primitive people, “It is often ob- 


served that before the native gambles 
he goes through a series of methodical 
preparations. He fasts, he purifies him- 
self, he dances, he seeks to procure him- 
self certain dreams and only risks his 
stake when he has obtained them.” 

It’s a rare dice shooter who does not 
breathe on the dice before he throws 
them. And books which interpret dreams 
for players of policy games are sold by 
the million each year. 

After a primitive man carries out his 
pre-gaming rituals, says Professor Lévy- 
Bruhl, he is confident of winning. “Yet if 
he loses, he may be disappointed, but not 
disconcerted. He tells himself that his 
opponent knew stronger magic and more 
effective prayers.” And that is the credo 
of every horse player, every crap shooter. 

Estimates of the amount of money 
Americans wager each year run all the 
way up to twenty billion dollars. In New 
Jersey last year, charitable, religious, and 
civic organizations and veterans’ groups 
who were permitted by law to operate 
bingo games and sell raffle tickets netted 
twenty-three million dollars, a sum 
which would mean an outlay of more 
than four dollars by every man, woman 
and child in the state. This was an 
increase of about six million dollars over 
the proceeds of the previous year, a result 


(continued) 


Ruth Adams—Black Star 
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“Man gambles to 
deny his weakness, 


his anxiety, his 
fear of death” 


primarily of the crackdown by the police 
on public mechanical games of chance 
at amusement parks and resorts. 

These huge sums lead periodically to 
a clamor to legalize gambling, or certain 
forms, like betting away from the race- 
track, in order to help balance local, 
state, or federal ‘budgets, and ease the 
tax burden. It has been estimated: that 
a national lottery in the United States 
would net the government ten billion 
dollars a year. Proponents of legalized 
gambling are fond of quoting Jefferson, 
who said, “If we consider games of 
chance immoral, then every pursuit of 
human industry is immoral, for there is 
not a single one that is not subject to 
chance.” : 

George Washington, history tells us, 
bought the first ticket in a lottery estab- 
lished to furnish food and clothing for 
the Continental Army. The colonization 
of Virginia in 1612 was: financed by a 
lottery. Massachusetts ~paid ‘the salaries 
of many of the colony’s officers with a 
lottery; New York’s City Hall was en- 
larged, some Harvard University build- 
ings were built, all with lotteries. 


A Fast Track to Poverty 


Opponents of legalized gambling decry 
any attempt to let down the bars against 
gambling. Making gambling easy, they 
say, is pandering to human weakness, and 
will lead to the impoverishment of whole 
groups of people. 

One aspect of gambling on which all 
psychiatrists seem to agree is that it is 
useless to try to legislate it out of 
existence, just as it is futile to try to 
make any natural urge illegal. What 
people are not inclined to do. naturally, 
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Freud said, they feel no temptation to do; 
if people were not naturally “inclined to 
gamble, it would not be necessary to 
have moral and legal strictures against it. 


Flirting with Fate 


Gambling, say the psychiatrists, is 
one device by which we assuage our 
anxieties about the hazards of living and 
our fears of death. Some can ward off 
these fears by reading about bullfighters, 
mountain climbers or other daredevils 
who gamble their very lives; others are 
driven to the roulette wheel, the dice 
table, or the race track, where they can 
fulfill their need to show that they can 
play with fate just as fate plays with them. 

Psychoanalysts who have studied gam- 
bling addicts have found that every 
human failing tends to produce the gam- 
bling man, from remnants of infantile 
sexuality to other forms of faulty integra- 
tion of the personality, but that funda- 
mentally they display the same pattern. 
They are so overwhelmed by anxieties 
that they turn to gambling as a refuge 
where they can overtly challenge and 
perhaps change their fate. 

Out of the numerous case histories in 
the office of a psychiatrist friend, we 
selected that of a man to whom we'll 
give the name Hollis. Hollis is in his 
forties, married, the father of a teen-age 
daughter. He has a sales job which has 
always been easy for him, full of dull 
routine which does not require, and even 
forbids, brilliance or ingenuity. He says 
he “gets along” well with his wife in 
everything “except where my gambling 
is concerned.” He has a deep-rooted con- 
tempt for his wife, based on his belief that 
she “can’t understand that some day I’m 


bound to make it big.” Hollis plays the 
horses; he shoots crap; he plays poker. 
He dreams constantly, he says, about the 
day when he’ll come home and empty his 
pockets of thousands of dollars in front 
of his wife, who will then break down 
in tears and confess she was wrong to nag 
him all through their married life about 
gambling away money they could have 
used to make their home life pleasanter. 
“I’ve never really made it big, yet,” he 
says, “but even when I’ve come home a 
winner and told her about it, she has 
always come back with the times when 
I’ve lost. 

“The way I see it,” Hollis told the 
psychiatrist, “PILI never get anywhere 
just working. If I brought home every 
cent I make, if I didn’t gamble, we’d be 
able to get along, but no better. But if 
I ever hit it big, and I’m bound to, why, 
then everything will be different.” 

Hollis never bets on a horse, or goes 
into a dice or poker game feeling he 
might lose. “When I gamble I always 
hear a voice saying that this time I’m 
bound to win,” he told the psychia- 
trist. “I feel that I’m smarter than any- 
one else. And when I’m winning, I feel 
like a different person, not just a poor 
slob with a lousy job and a nagging 
wife, but somebody big and powerful. 
I feel like quitting my job and just 
making my living by gambling. That way, 
everybody would know I’m smarter than 
they are, not—like them—chained to a 
job that only lets them get by.” 

When he loses—and he admitted he 
loses more often than he wins—he has 
feelings of remorse. “But not,” he said, 
“about the fact that I gambled. The 
only thing I feel sorry about is that I 
wasn’t smarter, that I didn’t bet dif- 
ferent, and win. If there’s a crap game 
going and I haven’t got the money 
to get in it, I feel terrible. I get the 
feeling that if Pd been able to make a 
bet, I might have hit it real big. 

“And if a day goes by when I don’t 
make any kind of bet, I feel terrible, as 
if I were a machine, or an animal, not 
a man. I feel even lower when I don’t 
gamble than I do when I lose.” 

One of the most severe critics of gam- 
bling is Groucho Marx. He was asked 
one day how much money he was worth. 
“I think,” said Groucho, “that I’m worth 
$2,147,823.32.” 


The Non-bettor Wins 


How, he was asked, could he be so 
positive, right down to the last penny? 
“Well,” he said, “when my brothers and 
I worked together, we all made the same 
amount. My brother Chico is the big 
gambler in the family. That’s how much 
money he lost betting. I didn’t, so I 
figure that’s how much I’ve got.” 

Phil Silvers, who has been fighting 


a losing battle all his life against the 
urge to gamble on horses, dice, and 
baseball games, says that he once warned 
Chico Marx against playing gin rummy 
with a man who was suspected of being, 
if not actually a cardshark, just a 
little bit too expert. Chico agreed that 
Silvers was probably right. Several nights 
later, Phil Silvers walked into the card 
room at the Friars, the theatrical club, 
and saw Chico playing gin with the 
man he’d been warned against. Silvers 
beckoned him out of hearing. “I told 
you about that guy,” he said, “and 
here you are playing with him.” 

Chico shrugged his shoulders. “I know 
he’s a crook,” he said, “but what could 
I do? He was the only guy in the 
club tonight.” 


Rainbows Are Very Slippery 


Silvers talks with great sadness even 
about one of his good days at the race 
track. “I was at Hollywood Park,” he 
says, “and I had a large wad of money 
bet on the 6-to-5 favorite in the race, 
a horse named Namby Pass. My horse 
was leading all the way, but at the 
stretch another horse named Sierra Fox 
swerved and seemed to bump Namby 
Pass and he faltered and came in sec- 
ond. Another horse was declared the 
winner, but an official objection was 
made. While the stewards were making 
up their minds, I ran into some profes- 
sional gamblers, and I was sø sure that 
my horse would be declared the winner 
because he was bumped that I bought 
up their tickets on Namby Pass at a 
discount. My hunch was right. Namby 
Pass was posted as the winner. I’m 
ashamed to tell you how much money 
I won that day, but it would be enough 
to support a couple of very large fami- 
lies for a couple of years. Of course, I 
felt great, but later, when I was driving 
home from the track, I started thinking 
about how much. that horse race meant 
to me, and I began to shake so hard 
I had to pull up on the side of the road.” 

Phil Silvers would probably agree 
with Herbert Spencer, an English phi- 
losopher of the last century, who said, 
“Gambling is, first, gain without merit, 
and secondly, gain through another’s 
loss.” But Nicholas Andreas Dandolos, 
better known as Nick the Greek, who is 
regarded with awe not only because he 
is alleged to have handled more than 
$50,000,000 in his gambling career of 
forty-five years, but also because he is 
alleged to be the possessor of a degree 
in philosophy from an institution known 
as the “Greek Evangelical College” in 
Smyrna, Turkey, would deplore Phil 
Silvers’ display of emotion as unseemly 
in a gambling man. 

Nick the Greek, who has been known 
to win hundreds of thousands of dollars 


(continued) 


Post Despatch 


$; 8 * ġ : l 
HORSERACING in 1956 attracted 31,734,978 bettors to 143 meetings 
at 114 American tracks. The money wagered came to $2,239,657,189. 


The experts estimate that an equal amount was bet illegally off the 
track. Over 40,000 people were arrested for gambling violations. 


IN.P. 


JOE E. LEWIS, performing here at the Copacabana, has made a 
career of laughing at the staggering sums he has lost on horses. Many 
famous entertainers who make astronomical sums for appearances 
in Las Vegas subsequently lose the money at the gambling tables. 
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Canada’s Family Variety Vacationland. 


Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 
Room 505, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 


No Nagging — 
Backache Means a 
Good Night’s Sleep 


Nagging backache, headache, or muscular aches and 
pains may come on with over-exertion, emotional up- 
sets or day to day stress and strain, And folks who 
eat and drink unwisely sometimes suffer mild bladder 
irritation...with that restless, uncomfortable feeling. 

If you are miserable and worn out because of 
these discomforts, Doan’s Pills often help by their 
pain relieving action, by their soothing effect to ease 
bladder irritation, and by their mild diuretic action 
through the kidneys—tending to increase the output 
of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. | 

Soif nagging backache makesyou feel draggéd-out, | 
miserable, with restless, sleepless nights, don’t wait, 
try Doan’s Pills, get the same happy relief millions 
have enjoyed for over 60 years. Ask for new, large, 
_economysizeand savemoney. Get Doan’ 's Pills today! 


with a Brand 
that’s made a 
Name for itself!” 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
VITAMIN USERS SAVE 50-70% 


Write—tell us what 
Combinations you u: 
of interest to all: Send Name. ad 
VITAMIN CENTER 
249-46 Jericho Turnpike; Dept. 965, Bellerose, N.Y. 


right away for 
tek symptoms! 
- When asthma symptoms attack — 
light up a Dr. R. Schiffmann’s 
ASTHMADOR Cigarette! Feel 
better with the first soothing puff ! 
ASTHMADOR cicarettes 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
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GAMBLING tontinuea) 


and to lose as much as $750,000 in one 
poker game, both without the slightest 
display of joy, sorrow, or any other 
emotion, exemplifies the sort of gambler 
that Walter A. Raleigh, an English lit- 
erary critic, once described. “A good 
gambler,” said Raleigh, “is a rare and 
lofty type of character. To choose a risk 
deliberately and to abide by the result, 
to meet losses and gains with an equal 
mind, not to be puffed up with pros- 
perity nor broken by adversity, not to 
complain nor to boast—this asks a 
strength and a virtue which are far 
from common in the human character.” 

According to his own tale, Nick the 
Greek, scion of a prosperous family liv- 
ing in Turkey, came to the United States 
as a lad and became a gambler when a 
girl he wanted to marry died before 
they could have a reconciliation after 
an argument. He is supposed to have 
stayed drunk for four months, out of 
grief; when he finally sobered up, he 
discovered that he had been playing 
the horses and was ahead by $1,200,000. 
He is rich and broke by turns, but no 
one knows where he gets his new bank- 
rolls. Some say that he is backed by 
a small group of rich Greeks; others 
say he is financed by a large group of 
poor Greeks. 

Once, when he was in Las Vegas, a 
friend in Texas called Nick. The Texan 
asked how things were going and then 
suggested that they toss a coin by long 
distance telephone for $10,000. The 
Texan tossed the coin, and Nick called 
heads, or maybe it was tails. “You 
called it right,” the Texan is supposed 
to have said, “I'll send you a check by 
mail.” The story is told how Nick once 
challenged a man to roll one die, high 
number to win, for $380,000. His oppo- 
nent rolled a three and wanted to con- 
cede the game, but Nick refused to allow 
that and rolled the die himself. He 
rolled a two, paid the man and walked 
away looking neither sad nor happy. 

Dr. Gregory Zilborg, the famous psy- 
chiatrist, has said, “Gambling occupies 
a high place among the spontaneous 
devices which man uses unwittingly to 
protect himself against, or to deny, his 
anxiety about his own frailty.” 


Gambler Wouldn’t Risk Marriage 


On one occasion, Nick the Greek, who 
holds a powerful fascination for women, 
was visited in New York by a girl from 
Chicago who seemed to be under the 
impression that the gambler wanted to 
marry her. If Dr. Zilborg is correct, 
Nick must have been terribly concerned 
about his frailty, for as soon as she 
showed up in New York he became in- 
volved in a crap game that floated all 
over town. He sent a friend to keep her 
company. When Nick emerged from the 


‘crap game six days later he found that 


the girl had married his friend and that 
the two were on their honeymoon. Nick 
muttered something philosophic about 
the impatience of women and went in 
search of another game. 

Another Greek gentleman named Nick 
Condos, who was one of Martha Raye’s 
husbands, found himself at a crap table 
in Las Vegas, ahead of the game by 
$60,000 at five o’clock one morning. After 
he counted his money, Condos ran to 
a telephone and called an airline. 


A Las Vegas Commuter 


“You gotta get me on a plane outta 
town right away,” he shouted. The man 
said there was no plane out of Las 
Vegas until 10 a.m., five hours later. 

“T can’t wait,” shouted Condos. “If I 
hang around here I'll lose all this dough 
back; get me a plane from some place.” 

The man said he could charter a plane 
and Nick sped to the airport in a taxi 
and was flown to Los Angeles. Between 
marriages at the time, Nick went to 
the home of a girl friend, arriving before 
eight. He woke the girl, they had an 
argument, and Nick, angry and hurt, 
went back to the airport and caught a 
flight right back to Las Vegas. 

“Before 10 o’clock that same morn- 
ing,” said a friend, “Nick lost the $60,000 
back at the crap table, along with an- 
other $40,000 in markers. It took him a 
year to pay it back.” 

One of the reasons the large hotels 
pay such fantastic sums as $50,000 a 
week to entertainers, say people wise 
to the ways of Las Vegas, is that the 
hotel keepers know most show business 
people promptly give their salaries back 
at the gambling tables. One of the sights 
of the town is the wonderful elan with 
which comics such as Joe E. Lewis and 
Phil Silvers lose huge sums of money. 
Another spectacle is an important in- 
dustrialist who visits the gambling capi- 
tal of the world periodically to shoot 
dice so persistently that he has a barber 
shave him at the crap table. 

I was in the gambling casino at the Ho- 
tel Sands in Las Vegas at five o’clock one 
morning when a woman walked into the 
huge and ornate room and immediately 
caught every eye. Even in Las Vegas, 
where the slogan for informality goes, 
“Come as you are,” she was oddly 
dressed. She wore bedroom slippers, a 
bathrobe over pajamas, her hair was in 
curlers and she wore no make-up. One of 
the owners of the hotel explained care- 
fully that he had no objections to her 
costume, but merely was wondering why 
she was dressed that way. 

“It’s perfectly simple,” she explained. 
“I got into bed about three o’clock, but I 
couldn’t sleep, so I decided to come back 
here and shoot a little crap. But I didn’t 


want to bother getting dressed, and any- 
way, I couldn’t figure out what a lady 
should put on to shoot crap at 5 A. M., 
so I came as I was.” 

One of the great gamblers of our time 
was the fabulous Wilson Mizner, who 
would bet on anything, especially if he 
had the edge. He was in Atlantic City 
with a group of sports one day when they 
saw a huge pair of feet sticking out the 
window of a boardwalk hotel. “Mizner 
and his friend,” says Alva Johnston, 
biographer of Wilson and Addison 
Mizner, “began to guess how tall the 
man was. They backed their guesses with 
money. Most of the bettors placed the 
man’s height at well over six feet. Mizner 
made the lowest estimate. With a curious 
disregard of the principles of human 
symmetry, he guessed five feet one. When 
the money was up, they called on the 
.man in the hotel room. He was a dwarf, 
four feet six inches tall, with size 11 shoes. 
Mizner had brought him from New York 
and planted him there, figuring he could 
probably win a few bets on the man’s 
paradoxical physique.” 

A couple of New York press agents 
named Sid Garfield and Jack Tirman 
have had a betting partnership for a num- 
ber of years now. During the football 
season they sometimes put down forty or 
fifty bets on schools they’ve never heard 
of. “One year,” says Sid Garfield, who 
works for CBS-TV, “Jack and I were 
betting heavy on every baseball game. 
We kept losing, and one day I asked my 
two daughters, Judy, who was nine, and 
Janet, who was four, about a couple of 
games I couldnt make my mind up 
about. As it happened, the teams they 
picked won. Tirman and I followed their 
selections for almost a week, and they 
picked winners for a couple of days, but 
then they started picking losers. I stuck 
with them a few days, anyway. 

“But one morning Jack Tirman called 
me. ‘Get rid of those kids,’ he snarled, 
‘they’re stiffs.’ ” 

Not long ago, I ran into a friend I 
hadn’t seen for several years. He was 
standing at a bar, and he had a drink in 
his hand. This surprised me, because 
when I had last seen him he had been 
on the wagon for more than ten years. 
“What started you drinking again?” I 
asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “you remember how 
I used to play the horses all the time?” 
I said I did. 


How to Break the Habit 


“Well,” he said, “I figured if I started 
drinking, I could break myself of the 
habit of playing the horses.” My friend 
looked at me triumphantly, though 
waveringly. “And it worked,” he said. “I 
haven’t made a bet for six months.” 

Tue Enp 
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Cosmopolitan’s Special Money Issue 


MISERS 


Ex-debutantes, disappointed lovers, Phi Beta Kappa 


men-—these are some of the misers who, for strange 


reasons of their own, live frugally and hoard fortunes 


BY JEAN LIBMAN 


S alking-around rhoney” is a 
Broadway expression for the 
cash a citizen needs in pocket 


or purse to pay his way through the day. 
lt may vary from a few dollars for you 
and me to a few thousand for a Texan 
or a chronic check-grabber. The pro- 
verbial roll of bills sufficient to choke a 
horse is still flashed occasionally, but 
deference to the Director of Internal 
Revenue restrains most gaudy displays of 
currency. 

Probably it is just as well, for the 
number of characters strolling about with 
outrageous amounts of cash on their per- 
sons is truly appalling. At least so it 
would appear from repeated stories in 
newspapers describing aged junkmen, 
recluses, ragpickers and other starvelings 
who drop dead in snowdrifts and on in- 
spection are found to be carrying $86,759 
in large and small bills sewn into the tat- 
tered linings of their threadbare gar- 
ments. 

Nobody has ever estimated the total 
walking-around money of parsimonious 
derelicts, but surely it would all add up 
to a staggering figure, well over, say, the 
annual budget of Monaco, and prove con- 
clusively all over again that a terrible lot 
of people are plain crazy about money. 

One of the craziest ever—in a crazy- 
like-a-fox way—was a tiny widow named 
Ida E. Wood, who made a couple of 
safaris to Europe with $750,000 in bills 
tied sometimes to her waist and some- 
times to her wrist. 

Mrs. Wood claimed that in her youth as 
a New Orleans belle she had danced at 
the inaugural balls of Benjamin Harrison 
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and Grover Cleveland. Later, as the wife 
of a New York publisher, she dined on 
canvasback duck and terrapin, and 
ordered her gem-encrusted evening gowns 
from Paris and London. Her husband 
died in 1900. 

Seven years later she told her broker 
there was going to be a depression, with- 
drew from the bank three-quarters of a 
million dollars in cash, and tied it onto 
herself. The broker didn’t stop laughing 
until the bottom fell out of the financial 
world a few weeks later. Maybe the ac- 
curacy of her own prediction unhinged 
Mrs. Wood’s mind. At any rate, she 
traveled a little after the 1907 crash and 
went out occasionally into society, but 
more and more hung around her two 
rooms in the Herald Square Hotel which 
she shared with her sister. 

By the time her sister died in 1931, Ida 
Wood was a bent crone of ninety-three. 
draped in rags of ancient taffeta. She 
smoked cigars, ate raw fish, and hadn’t 
left her filthy hotel suite in more than 
two decades. Declared incompetent by 
court order, she was moved into clean 
quarters, dressed, and fed decently. When 
her forty trunks were opened, out tum- 
bled a fortune in jewels; hand-painted, 
fringed, pink satin menus and dance pro- 
grams; a gold-headed ebony stick given 
to her father-in-law by President James 
Monroe; huge quantities of rich satin 
and cloth of gold; a dozen bushels of 
hotel soap; and 500 yards of twine in 
neatly tied small lengths. 

The $750,000 was stripped from her 
waist and put in a bank. One night while 
she was asleep her nurse threw out a box 


of moldy crackers. On second thought 
the nurse fished the box from the garbage 
can for a good look—just in case. Her 
hunch paid off, for under the decayed 


. crackers lay coiled a rope of thirty-five 


diamonds weighing a total of 105 carats. 
When Mrs. Wood died. her lawyer found 
she had in reality been born Ellen Walsh, 
daughter of an immigrant peddler from 
Ireland, and ten cousins who didn’t even 
know they were related collected $84,000 
each from her estate. 

Mrs. Wood, no doubt. walked around 
with more money than anyone before or 
since. But Roger P. Stewart, onetime 
United States handball champion, was no 
slouch, either. An old codger with holes 
in the knees of his pants, he spent his 
mornings in church and in the public 
library, and his afternoons in his room. 
reading or listening to the radio. When 
he died in his $25-a-month furnished 
room—high rent. by the way, for an au- 
thentic recluse—it took the police four 
hours to count the contents of the Glad- 
stone bag they found locked in a closet. 
It held one $10.000 bill. 137 $1.000 bills. 
seventy-four $500 bills and enough small 
ones to make up a total of $200,096. He 
left the money to St. John’s University. 

Emily Thorn never left her house on 
Sixteenth Street. but she liked to carry 
twenty-dollar gold pieces around the clut- 
tered premises in a pocketbook, There 
was just one problem. The house was 
unheated, and Emily’s fingers became so 
stiff from cold that she often dropped the 
purse. In that event, rather than bend 
down and pick it up, she’d get a new one 
from a supply+she ordered by the gross 
from a department store, then fill it from 
her limitless stock of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. Eventually the floor was carpeted 
ankle deep with thousands of dropped 
pocketbooks, each stuffed with gold. 


A Treasure in Twigs 


Or consider poor old Oscar Vogel of 
Dunellen. New Jersey, undone by fire and 
water. First. fire gutted his seven-room 
house. so packed with flotsam all the 
doors were barricaded and the only entry 
was through a porch window. Then tons 
of water poured in by firemen flooded the 
cellar and floated into full view a fantas- 
tic armada of ten-. twenty-, and fifty- 
dollar bills. Police wrung out the soggy 
bills and set up emergency racks to dry 
out Vogel’s extremely liquid assets of 
$30,000. But money wasn’t everything to 
him. Also damaged were a splendid as- 
sortment of inner tubes, back-number 
magazines in teetering columns, tree 
twigs neatly piled in pyramids and sev- 
eral intricate towers, ten feet tall, of 
popsickle sticks. 

You might accurately describe Vogel 
as a saving man. 

In fact, that’s about the best you can 
say for the entire army of curious crea- 
tures who dismiss most human pursuits 
as irrelevant and dedicate their days to 
contemplating, fondling, secreting, and 


usually not spending their money. They 
hang onto other things, too: jewels, pa- 
pers, rags, stock certificates, string, 1917 
automobiles, pianos—the famed Collyer 
brothers had five in their junk-jammed 
mausoleum—and postage stamps. An old 
chap in Pittsburgh probably set an all- 
time record in stamp collecting. He 
gathered 2,400,000 but, bored by albums, 
tossed his stamps on disorderly heaps 
reaching to the ceiling. 


Why do they do it? 
The Hermit in Us All 


Helen Worden Erskine, a connoisseur 
of recluses who has written of them lov- 
ingly in a book, Out of This World, finds 
many of them like everyone else, except 
a great deal more so: “We all have some- 
thing of the hermit in us. If forced to 
take stock of personal belongings, I could 
churn up several wastebaskets of scrawled 
memos, one glove of a kind, lone earrings, 
bent paper clips, odd buttons, chewed 
pencil stubs, half-filled boxes of ancient 
cough drops, torn photos and old New 
Year’s cards.” 

In many instances time and deteriora- 
tion turn a simple crotchet into a ruling 
passion. Then the diagnosis is senile psy- 
chosis. In other cases, a fiercely dominant 
mother has warped her children’s person- 
alities in childhood and set the stage for 
later withdrawal from life. 

Hetty Green, billed as the world’s rich- 
est woman and wearing the world’s most 
nondescript clothes, worked her daughter 
Sylvia as a household drudge in their de- 
pressing flat in Hoboken, then left the 
bewildered girl half of $100,000,000. 
Some years later Sylvia inherited from 
her brother $20,000,000 in gems, includ- 
ing a diamond-studded chastity belt and 
an unexcelled library of erotica. She 
picked up a few more millions when her 
elderly husband died. With a personal 
income of $5,000,000 a year, Sylvia lived 
alone in considerable style, kept four 
homes staffed so she could avoid seeing 
people in four different places, loathed 
her fellow humans, and had no fun at all. 

A number of excessive savers are un- 
done by the clichés of thrift which they 
take all too literally. From the days of 
Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard until 
fairly recently, thriftiness was one of the 
cardinal American virtues, closely akin to 
cleanliness and Godliness. Old John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., the dime distributor, was 
reputed to have berated a youngster who 
didn’t bother to pick up a nickel from the 
ground: “Young man, don’t you know 
that a nickel is 5 per cent interest on a 
dollar for a whole year?” 

Perhaps it is not without significance 
that a careful perusal of big city news- 
paper files shows a falling off of rich 
hermit stories in the last decade. The 
peak was reached in 1947-8. No doubt the 
Depression and World War II were 
enough to drive even reasonable men into 
caves. Since then, however, spending 
has become more fashionable than saving. 


(continued) 


oS — oe oa : 
FOR SIXTY YEARS Grace Fletcher Kelley lived as a recluse in 
a seventeen-room house, then left a fortune of $250,000. A reputed 
beauty, she went into hiding at twenty, after a blighted romance. 


I.N.P. 


IN NEW JERSEY police sort some $30,000 in cash and securities 
found in rubbish of recluse Oscar Vogel, 75, who died of suffocation 
following a fire. Most recluses, like Vogel, live past 'middle age. 
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MISERS (continued) 


They squirrel away jewels, 
rags, even popsicle 
sticks, often eat one meal 
a day, and leave their 
fortunes to beloved animals 


instead of relatives 


Social security has cushioned the declin- 
ing years of millions and inflation has 
dealt unkindly with those cherished dol- 
lars in teapots and bureau drawers. 

A recent survey among children re- 
vealed that one in five thinks a penny is 
absolutely valueless, and quite a few are 
hard pressed to name something you can 
buy with a nickel. It is unlikely that 
youngsters with such an attitude now will 
feel any compulsion later on to stockpile 
coin of the realm. 


Misers and Misanthropes 


On the other hand, psychological mo- 
tivation for hoarding is always strong. In 
a society as violently materialistic as ours, 
it’s a common error to mistake money 
for love. Often isolated from family and 
friends, mortally hurt by those once close 
to him, the recluse derives emotional sat- 
isfaction from his comforting stacks of 
bills which make no demands. He some- 
times suspects that those around him are 
plotting to seize his treasure, and he may 
even be right about that. At any rate, 
fear, hate, suspicion, aloneness, perhaps 
even a tendency to regard money as a 
sexual object combine in a poisonous 
brew producing at best idiosyncrasy, at 
worst paranoia. 

At times the hatred of people is re- 
served for special groups, typically the 
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“FAMILY SECRET“ was supposedly reason Ella 
Wendel, heiress to $50,000,000, shunned people. She 


showered love on poodle, wheeled it in baby carriage. 


opposite sex, Louisa Strittmater, a maiden 
lady of Bloomfield, New Jersey, who 
buried gold in her cellar, despised males. 
equating them with apes. She advocated. 
as soon as science figured out how to pro- 
duce babies without male assistance, the 
killing of all male infants at birth. She 
left her $15.000 to the National Woman’s 
Party, but male relatives succeeded in 
breaking her will. 

On the other hand. Adam Seiferth. who 
lived holed up in an attic, willed his 
$60,000 to his brothers on condition that 
none of their wives be present when his 
will was read. The girls were smart 
enough to stay home. 

Just as they hate irrationally, recluses 
often love irrationally. Edgar Donne. 
sixty-seven-year-old proprietor of a delap- 
idated shack on a 140-acre farm in 
Michigan. had a dream girl. Her name 
was Greta Garbo. He once hitch-hiked to 
Hollywood to meet her. but didn’t get 
past the doorman. His will read: “My 
worldly goods to Greta Garbo; if I marry 
her, to Greta Garbo Donne.” The amount 
was $20.000 and Miss Garbo graciously 
accepted it. 

Some money collectors like animals 
better than people. Ella Wendel. last of 
the legendary eight brothers and sisters 
who lived in feudal mystery behind castle 
walls at Thirty-ninth Street and Fifth 


Avenue, preferred her white poodle to 
the rest of the population of this globe. 
The family. once offered $1.000,000 for 
the backyard of their property, refused 
it because Ella’s dog liked to play there. 

Legacies to cats. dogs. foxes. para- 
keets. and ravens reach the headlines 
with almost predictable regularity. Courts 
are often called on by disinherited rela- 
tives to set aside wills that make Rover 
rich and leave grieving cousins out in the 
cold. Frequently. Rover may be more de- 
serving. Mrs. Marian C. Robinson, a well- 
heeled widow, found a novel way, at 
least, to express ler boundless affection 
for Chief. a large dog of mixed ancestry. 
She left her wealth to charity, her ashes 
to be scattered on Chief's grave in the 
Hartsdale Canine Cemetery. 


Million-Dollar Dotted Line 


Occasionally you can trace a miser’s 
aberrations directly to trip-wire words or 
events in the murky past. Mary B. Pow- 
ers. for example. was a spineless little 
girl with a fiercely dominant mother who 
admired money more than anything else 
in the world. Her mother. Carrie Powers. 
had married for money. made more 
money after her husband’s death, and 
was determined her son and daughter 
should not squander the stuff. 

“Never sign your name, child,” her 


TYPICAL PATTERN: Found dead in a New York 
rooming house, this supposedly penniless man, Roger 
Stewart, left a Gladstone bag stuffed with $200,000. 


mother told Mary over and over. The ad- 
vice was tendered to save the girl from 
fleece artists and con men. 

Carrie died in 1911, leaving a good 
many million dollars. Thirty-seven years 
later when Mary died, stacks of dividend 
checks remained unsigned and $444,- 
924 was still sitting quietly without in- 
terest in her mother’s checking account 
in the old Fifth Avenue Bank. Scattered 
around Mary’s disheveled hotel suite was 
$1,149,750 in uncashed dividend checks, 
some of them dating back to 1919. 

Like many of her odd sisterhood who 
squirrel sizable checks and banknotes 
under the carpet, Mary Powers insisted 
on getting full mileage from a dime. For 
years she ate only one meal a day. But 
she talked grandly of building a $300,- 
000 mausoleum for her mother. 

In Jersey City a pair of quaintly de- 
ranged sisters named Clara and Marie 
Fafflock kept their wastebackets neatly 
filled with $23,900 in new bills and gold. 
But they declined to pay an extra $2.50 
a month rent for a refrigerator. How did 
they keep their food? That was easy. They 
stored it in the bathtub under cold water. 

A Staten Island hermit with a truly 
original turn of mind lived in a church 
belfry until evicted. He then set himself 
up in a lavishly equipped pup-tent in the 
woods. He would have gotten along fine 


Wide World 


if he hadn’t suffered a toothache. Instead 
of visiting a dentist, he stole a set of 
dentist’s instruments and repaired his 
own teeth. This novel application of do- 
it-yourself won him commitment to a 
state hospital. 


They Bought Solitude 


Somewhere in the ranks of recluses 
there is always room for the lovelorn. 
Not exactly crossed in love but unswerv- 
ing in her romantic expectations was 
Grace Fletcher Kelley who died at eighty, 
mistress of a seventeen-room house, a 
quarter of a million dollars and sixty 
years of almost perfect solitude. In her 
youth she had married a writer of comic 
opera. She was so horrified when he 
smoked cigars on their honeymoon that 
she left him three days after the wedding 
and swore she’d live out her life alone. 
She did, too. 

Mrs. Stoddard Shaw took the death of 
her son so hard that she retired to a 
$12,000 a year suite in the Hotel Dorset 
from which she never emerged in the 
last seven years of her life. Her plum- 
colored brougham with matched bays and 
coachman in livery waited vainly at the 
front door every day. She once invited a 
rare assembly of dowagers and antique 
gentlemen to dinner. The party turned 
into an evil-smelling fiasco when Mrs. 


Wide World 


RICHEST MISER, Hetty Green, dressed shabbily, lent 
money at exorbitant rates, then left $100,000,000. Her 
son and daughter spent the huge inheritance lavishly. 


Shaw neglected to remove the feathers 
from the five wild ducks she was roasting 
for her guests, 

Bayard Brown was a rich and wilful 
American bachelor who spent the second 
thirty-six years of his life on a palatial 
yacht, the Valfreyia, anchored off Eng- 
land’s Essex coast. The yacht had been 
built for King Edward VII when he was 
Prince of Wales, but Edward never took 
possession. Brown outbid the Czar of 
Russia and got the vessel for $200,000. 
Brown kept the ship under full steam at 
all times and his crew of nine perpetually 
alerted for immediate departure. He in- 
flicted discipline on his sailors with a 
squirt gun, occasionally gave the order to 
weigh anchor, but invariably counter- 
manded it a little later. When he died at 
seventy-three, a charred photograph of 
a young woman was found in his hand. 
You can write your own romanace. 


A Friend in Deed 


If you know of a lonely old party 
entombed in a hovel or hotel, better get 
busy with your most persuasive charm. 
You might be left a mint, but make sure 
it’s in writing. The most spuriously weep- 
ing second-cousin-once-removed takes pre- 
cedence over a kindly neighbor bearing 
chicken broth unless there’s a nice, legal 
will to uphold your claim. Tue Enp 
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Cosmopolitan’s Special Money Issue 


LEGAL TENDER 


Legal or not, everything from beer to playing cards has been tendered in exchange for 


goods. Some of the rare and valuable specimens shown here may be hiding in your attic 


ON TOP OF THE 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND... By 
working around the clock the mint can 
turn out three million pennies daily. For 
some unknown reason, Baltimore never 
has enough nickels and New York is al- 
ways short of halves. 


HIGH COST OF CASH... It costs 
a cent to make a nickel. In 1955 it cost 
$200,000,000 to produce one billion coins 
which represented over $38,500,000,000 
in face value. 


U. S. AND COMPANY... The 
real security behind credit is the wealth 
of the United States in land, resources, 
factories, and people—not gold. No one, 
specialist, capitalist, or government 
agent, knows how much gold should sup- 
port bank credit. Our three billion dol- 
lars in gold supports more than sixty-five 
billion dollars worth of credit. 


FIRST U. S. MINT... A double 
house on Seventh Street in Philadelphia 
housed our first mint when our federal 
government was located here. George 
Washington lived practically next door 
and would drop in daily. To enter he 
had to pass the first guard of our treas- 
ury, Nero, a three-dollar dog. Workers 
at the mint had a government cinch, 
working from 5 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


ODD DENOMINATIONS... Since 
we started to mint our money in 1792-3, 
in addition to the coins in current cir- 
culation there have been a copper half- 
cent; a bronze two cent piece; nickel 
and silver three cent pieces. a silver half- 
dime, and a twenty cent piece. Gold de- 
nominations included $1, $2%4, $3, $4, 
$5, $10, and $20. During the Civil War 
bills were issued in odd denominations 
such as twenty-five and fifty cents, and 
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WORLD BY 


I have a $1.25 bill in Continental cur- 
rency. 

Our currency paper is made by the 
Crane Company in Dalton, Massachu- 
setts, whose product has never been 
equaled. The plates from which the bills 
are printed are the work of twelve skilled 
engravers. The ink is a special secret 
brew. 


MYSTERY MONEY ... Just before 
we went off the gold standard in 1933 
445,500 double eagle $20 gold pieces 
were minted. They were immediately or- 
dered remelted except for two, which 
were sent to the Smithsonian Institution, 
as is customary, and twenty-nine which 


1933 double eagle, worth $1,000 


were tested and destroyed at official assay 
offices. The customary weight check 
showed that all remaining coins were 
accounted for, yet a decade later ten 
double eagles appeared among collectors 
and brought as high as $2,200 each. Nine 
were immediately confiscated, but the 
owner of the tenth went to court con- 
tending that he had bought the coin in 
good faith and could rightfully keep it. 
The Treasury’s contention that the coin 
had never left its ownership won the case 
and the coin. Twenty years later King 
Farouk ran out on his throne, leaving in 
his hurry his famous coin collection. 
In it was a 1933 double eagle. It was 
immediately requested by our govern- 


DAVID E. 


GREEN 


ment and returned. But where did these 
coins come: from? My guess is that a 
mint or assay employee substituted other 
gold coins at the melting. The customary 
weight check, of course, wouldn’t expose 
the switch. At the Smithsonian, next to 
the two 1933 double eagles, representing 
the last gold coins minted by the United 
States, is the first $20 gold piece, issued 
in 1849. Only one is known to have been 
struck, but if another were to appear, 
bidding would start at $50,000. 


MONTE CARLO . . . There is a 
secret advantage that every gambling 
house has over the people who gamble in 
it. Known only to big operators and 
called “the hidden percentage,” it lies in 
the fact that a person who gambles is not 
willing to win as much as he is willing to 
lose. A person will usually send a lot of 
money after his losses trying to get even, 
but will stop and run with a small 
amount of winnings. The average gain is 
far below the average loss. 


U. $. SOCIAL REGISTER... 
Founder Commodore Cornelius Vander- 
bilt was known to use blackmail; yet 
when a few associates grabbed one of his 
interests while he was abroad he cabled 
them: “Gentlemen, you cheated me. Pll 
not sue. The law takes too long. [ll ruin 
you.” And he did. 

John Jacob Astor, responsible for the 
respect and bank balance of the Astors, 
founded the fortune by selling illegal 
whiskey to the Indians and even watered 
the stuff while trading furs. 

John D. Rockefeller, Sr., made a prac- 
tice of cheating his sons so they would 
learn to trust no one. 

Andrew Mellon was once screamed at 
by a socialist, who pointed out that he 
owed it to the world to share his fortune. 


Mellon called his secretary, figured for a 
moment and then sent the screamer six- 
teen cents, his share. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COAL MINES 
... Beer was once used as money. (Should 
have been called the Rheingold standard.) 


CANADA .... For nearly a century 
the only money in common use was 
playing cards. Lacking money-printing 
presses, the governor requisitioned all 
playing cards and converted each card to 
a “promise to pay” note to be used until 
the arrival of the treasury ship. When pa- 
per money was ready to be substituted, 
the people insisted on keeping the cards. 


“T” (FOR TURKEY) MEN... 
An Illinois farmer put up a road stand 
in front of his door from which he sold 
Thanksgiving turkeys to passing motor- 
ists. One of them stepped out of a large 
convertible and ordered a bird. The 
farmer’s frugal mother noticed he never 
looked at the scale and that he stuffed 
the change from his twenty dollar bill 
into his pocket without counting it. She 
took his license number as he sped away, 
and when the bill bounced so did one of 
the largest counterfeit gangs in the 
country—right into jail. 


NEW YORK .... Franz Pick, a spe- 
cialist in international money matters, 
has a number of governments among the 
subscribers to his periodicals, even 
though he dedicated one of his annuals 
to the sixty governments who falsely sup- 
port their money and are the true cre- 
ators of the black market. He points 
out that the entire currency reserve of 
the whole pound sterling area (2,300,- 
000,000 U.S. dollars) is less than the 
assets of a single philanthropic insti- 
tute—the Ford Foundation. “Diamonds,” 
says Pick, “aren’t a girl’s best friend; 
they’re a dealer’s best friend. They can 
always be bought but not sold unless one 
is ready to take a substantial loss.” Abe 
Toepfer, a top diamond importer, coun- 
ters with, “What else can you buy, wear 
for years and sell for almost as much 
as you paid for it? Furs?” 


LAS VEGAS ... The value of money 
has a way of shrinking during the heat 
of gambling. After a Texan lost $25,000 
at one of the plush hotels, he expressed 
the desire to match the management, 
double or nothing. The head of the casino 
agreed, on the condition that the loser 
walk around the block before making 
the gamble. The Texan walked, returned, 
made out the check for 25 G’s and left. 
The walk had cooled him, expanding his 
sense of monetary value to normal. 


MANHATTAN ... Before France fell, 
an agent came here to buy two million 
pairs of shoes we had left over from 
World War I. They were for sale at $2 a 
pair, but he wanted to pay $2.50 a pair 


and be given 25 cents for himself. When 
a bank official was criticized for effecting 
the sale and kick-back, his reply was, 
“Tm afraid you give money a conscience 
it hasn’t got.” 


WALL STREET... Daniel Drew, 
who was Commodore Vanderbilt’s part- 
ner, invented the handkerchief trick that 
made a fortune. Surrounded by specula- 
tors, he would take out his handkerchief 
to mop his brow and not notice a piece of 
paper flutter to the floor. After he left, 
the others would dash for the paper, on 
which would be scribbled a tip. They 
would buy and he would sell, making 
what they lost. 


INDIA ... Bombay is India’s city of 
commerce. Its Wall Street, where “greed 
and avarice meet,” is called Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, named after the man who 
wanted only a diaper, a pin and some 
goat’s milk. 


POOR RICHARD . . . Franklin 
said, “The way to get rich is simple and 
clear. It depends on two words, industry 
and frugality. He that gets all he can 
and saves it will get rich.” 


JAPAN... Mickey Mouse made Japan 
change one of its money laws. Disney had 
a large amount of yen he couldn’t get 
out of the country at the same time the 
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Vatican was building a wing to its Uni- 
versity located there. Legally permitted 
to use blocked currency, the Vatican 
bought Disney’s yen for dollars payable 
in Hollywood. Immediately thereafter the 
law was changed. (The mighty Mouse 
had found a way to make yens meet.) 


NEW HAVEN .... The primary job 
of every University president is to raise 
money. At his inaugural cocktail party a 
Yale prexy was asked how he hoped 
to raise the large amount expected of 
him. He replied, “Degree by degree.” 


164,000,000 AMERICANS... 
Your chance of becoming a millionaire 
is one in 17,500. 


BROADWAY .... Flo Ziegfeld. the 
producer, was the all-time champ in pre- 
senting beautiful girls. He believed a gal 
with knock-knees wasn’t for viewing and 
used the three-silver-dollars acid test. 
He’d place one at the ankles, another at 
the calf, and the third above the knees, 
and if all stayed in place the gal was 
O.K., not K.K. 


GERMANY .... During World War II 
Hitler perfected a counterfeit of the 
English pound note and financed a major 
portion of his activities with the copies. 
They were made by rounding up all 
available artists, printers and engravers, 
many from jails and concentration 

(continued) 


THIS OLD BUILDING on Seventh Street in Philadelphia housed the 
first United States mint. It was guarded by a three-dollar watchdog, 
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LEGAL 


T E N D E R (continued) 


Silver dollar worth $5,000 


camps. He had the nerve to send his 
copies to Swiss and English banks for 
verification. They checked out, down to 
the bluish green flame the notes throw 
off when burned. He rewarded all who 
had a hand in the project with iron 
crosses, but then wanted to shoot the 
head of “Operations Counterfeit” because 
three Jewish artists had been deeorated 
as directed. The kidnaping of Mussolini, 
a network of radio stations, and the activ- 
ities of the German agent who directed 
the V bombing from the heart of London 
were all paid for with these fake bills. 
Before Berlin fell, this same group was 
supposed to have duplicated our dollar 
bills, and most of the people who worked 
on this project were grabbed up by the 
Russians, for whom they are now doing 
similar work. It was Lenin who said, 
“The best way to soften a country for 
communism is to debauch its currency.” 


ETYMOLOGY .... Salary means salt- 
money, from the Roman custom of pay- 
ing part of a soldier’s wage in salt. Fee 
is derived from a German word which 
originally meant sheep or cattle, their 
medium of exchange before money. The 
name Yen, meaning circle, is a reminder 
that money should go around in a circle, 
that is, circle-ate, 


GERMANY . . . Money has been 
struck on porcelain and printed on silk, 
kemp, linen, leather and golden-colored 
velvet. 


ASIA MINOR . . . The first nation 
to use coined money was Cyzicus, 3,000 
years ago. Before that, gold and silver 
were used in bars and unstamped pieces. 
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1914 Denver cent, worth $30 


HISTORY AND COUNTERFEIT 
MONEY . . . General William Howe 
and General Henry Clinton were sent to 
the Colonies to “knock them out” with 
counterfeit money that they printed on 
an English ship in New York harbor. 
Washington and his men starved at 
Valley Forge as a result. Printer S. C. 
Upham counterfeited Confederate money 
for the North and Senator Foote told a 
Rebel congress in Richmond, “Upham 
has done more to injure the Confederate 
cause than General McClellan and his 
army.” 


COLORADO... . This unpublished, 
privately made twenty-doNar gold piece 
was purchased by dealer John Ford of 


Courtesy John Ford 


the New Netherlands Coin Company in 
1954 for $1,000 after being found in a 
Western curio shop priced at $75. 


$s-4-U . . . All Confederate money 
in good condition is valuable. The 1861 
Montgomery, Alabama, 50, 100, 500 and 
1.000 dollar bills are worth from $50 to 
$300 each. In Utah (1849-60), California 
(1849-56). Colorado (1860-62), and 
Oregon (1849) firms and individuals 
made their own money, and these gold 
pieces plus bars issued by assayers are 


Panama Pacific octagonal, $1,250 


still to be found, especially around ghost 
towns. Mr. Ford of New Netherlands Coin 
Company, 1 W. 47 Street, New York City, 
is a good man to contact if you are 
interested. 


INDIA ... The smallest gold coin in 
the world is a 5 cent gold piece. 


HERE AND NOW... The treasury 
often prints bills with one amount on one 
side and another on reverse. A bill signed 
by Humphrey and Priest has 10 on one 
side and 1 on reverse and is worth around 
$300. They tell the story of a small hotel 
owner who counted his receipts at the 
end of the day and got $690 total the first 
time but on recounting got $700. He 
counted and recounted, turning the 
money this way and that, sometimes get- 
ting $690 and sometimes $700. After 
seven hours of this he decided he was 
going mad and shot himself. The police 
found a 10-20 double denominational note 
among the bills. 


DUPLICATING .. . Now we call 
it counterfeiting, but in the Vienna of 
about 1800 the reproduction of famous 
old coins was an art. One of the most 
famous artisans was Becker, who made 
Roman coins that would have passed the 
examination of the keenest eye during 
the reign of the Caesars. Italy boasts the 
greatest “counterfeiter” of all time. His 
name was Cavino, but his coins were 
called Paduans in honor of his home 
town. Such was his artistry that his coins 
were and still are worth more than the 
coins they copied. Number three in this 
all time Strike parade was Christodoulos 
of Athens. Great as an artist, he was 


Rarest half dime, worth $1,250 


weak in his lettering and numerals— 
understandably so. since he was illiterate. 
One of America’s best coin copyists was 
Idler of Philadelphia, a great artist who 
specialized in Washington coins, partic- 
ularly the 1792 half-dollar and cent. His 
trademark was his sense of beauty. On 
one coin he gave George a plastic job. 
changing his Roman nose to Grecian. So 
that you women readers won't: think I’ve 
forgotten you. let me point out that 
women forgers are practically unknown. 
(Could it be you limit this art to your 
own faces? ) 


BRITAIN . .. In the Middle Ages 
the penalty for counterfeiting the King’s 
coin was immersion in oil. 


CHINA ... The oldest paper money 
is the “Kwan” note issued in 1368 a.p. It 
was 814 by 13% inches, as wide as and 
slightly longer than a sheet of type- 
writer paper. 


UNIVERSE .... There is only fifty- 
eight billion dollars in gold in the entire 
world. Forty-six billion is owned by gov- 
ernments and twelve billion is privately 
hoarded. 


COLLECTOR’S ITEMS... One 
of our most valuable coins is a $50 gold 
piece minted in 1877. Only two were 
struck and both are on view at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. They 
are valued at about $50,000 each. The 
most valuable silver coin is a variety of 
the 1804 dollar, worth up to $20,000, of 
which there are thirteen. The rarest gold 
coin ever to circulate is the $3 piece 


minted in 1870 in San Francisco and 
worth $20,000. The $5 gold piece struck 
in 1822 is worth almost as much. The 
1798 $5 gold piece with small eagles on 
reverse is worth $7,500; the 1815, 
$3,500; and the 1819, $5,000. The 1926 
“S” $20 gold piece was worth $3,000 
two years ago but a new batch of them 
found in Europe brought their value 
down to $400-$500. (Excavations often 
increase the supply of rare coins. thus 
lowering their value.) You can get $5.000 
for a 1913 Liberty Head nickel and I 
do mean you can get it, because there 
are six around but only five have been 
located. Find it and get 100,000 times 
its face value. The 1832 $5 gold piece 
brings $5,000 if it has twelve stars, but 
only $2,000 if it has thirteen. The New 
Orleans 1838 half-dollar is worth from 
three to four grand, and the 1901 “S” 
quarter in new condition is worth almost 
half a grand. Don’t sneer at Confederate 
money. The 1861 series of $500 and $1,000 
bills brings almost half their face value. 
Remember this: The condition of a coin 
is more important than its age. Don’t try 
shining it—a collector can tell. And if 
you have any of the above don’t write 
me; see or write Stack’s Coin Company, 
123 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
Although they own a few million coins, 
they are still looking around for more 
to add to their collection. 


BLACK CAT TALK ... A super- 
stitious person who thinks a two dollar 
bill is unlucky usually tears off a corner 
of it. Considered on the way out, the 
deuce bill is still much in evidence, and 
the mints print them whenever they are 
requested to do so. 


1652 Pine Tree Shilling, $75 


Photos courtesy Stack’s Coin Company 


New Orleans coin worth $4,000 


SHARE ALIKE... If all the coins 
in circulation were distributed equally, 
each of us would have: $1.36 in silver 
dollars; $7.34 in halves, quarters and 
dimes; $2.66 in nickels and pennies. 


CALIFORNIA .. . Eggs were so 
valuable during the gold strike that they 
brought their weight in gold. 


NOT WORTH A .. . China, Canada, 
Germany, Austria, the Admirality Is- 
lands, and cities in over forty of our 
States have issued wooden money. The 
first of our towns to use it was Tenio, 
Washington, in 1931, when its Citizen’s 
Bank failed. Different coins, including 
a wooden nickel, carried the inscription, 


“Confidence makes good, 
Money made of wood.” 


The way this town got its name is inter- 
esting, too. Situated 1,090 feet above 
sea level, it became “Tenio” when a 
founder syncopated the combination 
“ten-nine-0.” How did your town get 
its name? Send it along and if it’s inter- 
esting we'll run it. When you don’t give 
a rap you are referring to an Irish coun- 
terfeit halfpenny, and to an Indian coin 
when you don’t give a dam. Continental 
paper currency used before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence was 
reduced so much in value that it inspired 
the quip “not worth a continental.” The 
engraver of this money was Paul Revere. 


SING SING ... When Willie Sutton 
was asked why he limited his thefts to 
banks, he replied, “Where else is there 
only money?” THE END 
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HOWARD CULLMAN confers with President Eisenhower over his appointment as Commissioner-General 
to the Brussels world’s fair for 1958. He will be responsible for the United States exhibition. He decided to 
become a “socially useful” millionaire during a three-year (1918-21) struggle against tuberculosis. 


BUSIEST MILLIONAIRE 


BY JON WHITCOMB 


eggy Cullman sat at her desk 

looking darkly at a sheaf of bills. 

“I just can’t get anybody inter- 
ested in household expenses around this 
place,” she muttered under her breath. 
The remark was directed at her husband, 
Howard Stix Cullman, who, as Honorary 
Chairman of the New York Port Au- 
thority, is responsible for spending $220,- 
000,000 on the reconstruction of Idlewild 
Airport, $300,000,000 for the new bridge 
between Brooklyn and Staten Island, and 
$100,000,000 on a second roadway over 
the George Washington Bridge. 

For his services to the Port Authority, 
which also operates tunnels, truck and 
bus terminals, piers, heliports, and other 
New York and New Jersey facilities, 
Cullman receives no salary. Thirty-six 
years ago, in 1921, he became inter- 
ested in the struggling Beekman Street 
Hospital in lower Manhattan, which 
Howard nursed successfully through fund- 
raising and merger with another run-down 
clinic into the Beekman Downtown Hos- 
pital, a towering medical complex worth 
$6,000,000. In 1927 Governor of New 
York Alfred E. Smith appointed him to the 
Board of the Port Authority. Since then. 
one-dollar-a-year Cullman has had plenty 
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of opportunities to prove his theory that 
millionaires can be socially useful. The 
list of his chairmanships and presidencies 
covers two single-space typewritten pages 
and includes activities like the Red Cross, 
the Visiting Nurse Service, The Light- 
house, Cerebral Palsy, National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and the Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund. He is a director of nu- 
merous corporations such as Bankers 
Trust, Prudential Life and the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and has been a popular ap- 
pointee with United States presidents. 
Recently President Eisenhower made him 
Commissioner-General for the United 
States contribution to the Universal and 
International Exhibition of Brussels, a 
fifty-country world’s fair to run during 
six months of 1958 in Belgium. 


Rich but Not Idle 


Once described by book-publisher 
Alfred Knopf as “the nicest millionaire 
I know,” Howard works long hours 
through one crisis after another in the 
affairs of the Beekman hospital and the 
Port Authority. An easygoing, well-bal- 
anced extrovert, he operates at a pitch 
considerably lower than another tycoon 


among the Cullmans’ friends, “Thank 
heaven you’re not Jock Whitney!” Mrs. 
Cullman was once driven to exclaim. 
“We'd never have any time to ourselves!” 

At sixty-five, Howard Cullman is gray- 
ing at the temples, with clear blue eyes 
and a skin that takes on a deep burnt- 
sienna color after a few hours in the 
sun. The Cullman fortune was accumu- 
lated in the tobacco business by How- 
ard’s grandfather, father and elder 
brother. Under the name of Cullman 
Bros., the firm has a thousand Connecti- 
cut acres under cultivation for shade- 
grown tobacco, furnishing fine leaf for 
cigars. With the decline of Java and 
Sumatra as sources, the local product is 
in great demand. 

Howard went to Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy and graduated from Yale. (He has 
honorary degrees from New York Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, and Columbia.) In the 
early thirties, Howard found himself not 
only in the tobacco business but en- 
meshed in real estate. It was real estate 
combined with romance which finally 
made him a show business celebrity. The 
real estate was the Roxy Theatre. the 
romance was Bonwit Teller’s pretty bru- 
nette publicity director, and when the 


smoke cleared away Howard had be- 
become an “angel.” 

Recalling these events, Howard points 
out that theatres had a bad time of it 
early in the Depression, especially the 
Roxy, a giant movie cathedral that was 
trying to buck competition from Radio 
City Music Hall and the Center Theatre, 
which had just opened with 19,000 seats. 


Money to Earn 


The Roxy went into receivership. How- 
ard was appointed trustee. “Eventually, 
I got back $12,000,000 for the bondhold- 
ers,” he says. “But at Christmas in 1932 
the theatre had exactly $300 in the bank. 
The scheduled holiday stage show had a 
Nativity scene featuring a mule and Anna 
Case (Mrs. Clarence Mackay) as solo- 
ist. We knew the $300 would feed the 
mule, but we couldn’t afford Miss Case. 
As it happened, she came down with 
laryngitis. which solved one problem. 
Another one I couldn’t solve. In an effort 
to improve business I had reduced ad- 
mission prices to 25 cents in the morn- 
ing, 35 cents in the afternoon and 50 
cents at night. The movie distributors 
promptly boycotted me. I couldn’t get 
pictures. In desperation I phoned a 
friend, Audrey Coates, who was in Lon- 
don, and asked her if she could get me 
any English films. She made a deal with 
Gaumont-British to let me have “The 39 
Steps.’ a smash hit. Later on, another 
one, ‘Little Friend,’ starring Nova Pil- 
beam, got me involved with Peggy.” 

Miss Pilbeam’s wardrobe had been 
designed by Schiaparelli. Casting around 
for a publicity angle, Howard asked the 
Roxy’s press woman to arrange with Bon- 
wit Teller for a Fifth Avenue window 
display. Peggy says, “She asked me to 
lunch at one of those 65-cent table d’hote 
places, and Howard dropped in during 
coffee. I- felt cheated at not being 
taken to the Stork or ‘21’, and Howard 
made a series of unfortunate cracks, re- 
marking at one point that he hated ca- 
reer women. He said they were ‘difficult.’ 
I said 65-cent blueplates would make any 
girl difficult. Then he said, ‘Aren’t you 
supposed to be New York’s youngest 
executive?’ I retorted, ‘No, Pm not— 
aren’t you the oldest?’ It came out that 
he was living at the Hotel Langdon, 
across Fifty-sixth Street from Bonwit’s. 
He said his apartment faced south. I 
said my office faced south. He said, 
‘Good, we won’t have to look at each 
other.’ Well, six weeks passed before I 
thought of him again. It was a hot sum- 
mer evening, I was working late, and my 
assistant reported that a man on the 
opposite roof was waving at her. I told 
her to pull down the blinds. ‘But Miss 
Wagner,’ she said, ‘he looks kind of 
cute.’ Then the telephone rang. It was 
Howard. I said. ‘What do you do, fix 
aerials?’ That didn’t stop him. He asked 
me over for a drink. I refused. Of course 
T didn’t go. Not until the next night. We 
were married the following spring.” 


By the time she moved into the Lang- 
don as Mrs. Howard Cullman, Peggy 
had been for some time associate editor 
of Stage magazine. “I worked hard to 
get that job,” she says, “and Howard 
was sweet enough to let me keep it 
until Maggy was born.” One of Peggy’s 
tasks as editor was picking stage plays 
to feature on the magazine’s cover. “If 
they couldn’t run long enough for us to 
get Stage on the newsstands they were 
no good to me,” she says. Howard per- 
ceived that his wife’s crystal ball was 
almost always right. This looked like 
more fun than the stock market, so the 
Cullmans began to back Peggy’s guesses 
with cash. They became angels. 

One of their first fliers was “Life with 
Father,” their piece of which cost $5,000. 
To date, this one investment has brought 
in $300,000, and the end is not in sight. 
Howard estimates that Peggy’s judg- 
ment has made the family a profit of 
$1,000,000. “Peggy reads the scripts,” he 
explains. “I read the contracts.” 


Some Dramatic Mistakes 


Howard underestimated Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. He told them, “You can’t 
make a musical out of ‘Green Grow the 
Lilacs,” and refused to put any funds 
into “Away We Go,” retitled “Okla- 
homa!” Since then he has invested in 
every R. & H. project. Some of his 
friends enjoy twitting him about his re- 
action to “Life with Father.” During in- 
termission on opening night at the old 
Empire Theatre, he said, “It’s a nice 
little thing—might run three weeks.” 

The Cullmans now live during the 


CULLMAN CLAN sits for family portrait. Back row: 


winter in an eleven-room Park Avenue 
apartment with an unlisted phone num- 
ber. Howard says people like to pick 
on the Port Authority at unlikely hours. 
“In the middle of the night Pd be get- 
ting complaints that low-flying planes 
were ruining their sleep.” In summer the 
family moves to a farm in Purchase, New 
York, which has a remodeled Colonial 
house, stables, a tenant farmer, a tennis 
court, and a swimming pool. 

Howard’s new job will necessitate fre- 
quent trips to Europe, now that he is 
the President’s international impresario. 


His Most Important Show 


“Tf it were up to. me,” he told me, 
“Pd have Judy Garland, Danny Kaye, 
the New York City Center Ballet, Mar- 
ian Anderson. and the Philharmonic. But 
nobody knows how much money Con- 
gress will give us. We’re hoping for at 
least fifteen million. Our six and a half 
acres will be right between the Vatican 
and the Russians, who are spending 
$60,000,000. We'll have a 1,200-seat 
theatre, and I want to show an American 
voting machine and have snack bars serv- 
ing chicken-in-the-basket and hot dogs 
and hamburgers. We’ll have an art exhi- 
bition and a stock market layout showing 
how citizens here have a stake in business, 
and stress electronics, communications 
and atomics, showing medical, industrial 
and peacetime uses. Plus Disney films.” 

As a millionaire with a social con- 
science, Howard has waived the salary 
of $25,000 a year that goes with his 
job. That’s good news for taxpayers: As 
usual, he’ll work for nothing. Tur Enp 
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son-in-law Allan Stone and 


daughter Maggy, sons Paul and Hugh. Middle row: wife Peggy (with Laurel, 
Paul’s daughter), Howard, Mrs. Hugh Cullman (holding her baby, Hughie) and 
Mrs. Paul Cullman. First row: Brian, son of Howard and Peggy; Danny, Paul's 
son; Katie, Hugh’s daughter; Candace, Paul’s daughter; and Steve, Paul’s son. 
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Cosmopolitan’s Special Money Issue 


SWEET 
SUCCESS 


What it takes to be a top executive, why some men should turn 


down a bigger job, what trait young men should develop, how 


an employee should argue with the boss—here is advice from 


an expert who has analyzed hundreds of successful businessmen 


INTERVIEW WITH DR. FREDERICK J. GAUDET, BY T. F. JAMES 


r. Gaudet, I would like to thank 

you for this opportunity to visit 

you here in your office, on behalf 
of Cosmopo.iran’s readers. During the 
many years you have served as a con- 
sultant to industry, and as director of the 
Laboratory of Psychological Studies here 
at Stevens Institute of Technology, I am 
sure you have gathered a rich store of 
observations and conclusions on what 
makes a man a successful business leader. 


Q. To begin with, Dr. Gaudet, 
do you think there are more or 
fewer opportunities for advance- 
ment and success in American 
business today than in the past? 


A. Far more. 


Q. Why is this so? 


A. There are a number of reasons for it. 
First, extended government regulations 
have necessitated more management func- 
tions. Twenty or thirty years ago, most 
corporations did not need tax men, pen- 
sion insurance men, and so forth. Second, 
industry’s move toward decentralization 
requires more executives, because a de- 
centralized business is a very complex 
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operation. But the explanations of today’s 
opportunities at the top lie in the history 
of the last twenty-five years, and in com- 
pulsory retirement policies. 


Q. I can see how compulsory re- 
tirement would open up more 
jobs, but I don’t understand how 
the history of the last twenty-five 
years affects the situation. 


A. The two are closely connected. To- 
day’s top executives are a rather old 
group, averaging fifty-eight or fifty-nine 
years of age. The men right behind them, 
who are their logical successors, are only 
four or five years younger. Compulsory 
retirement at sixty-five means that both 
these groups will soon be out. And the men 
who follow them will have, on the aver- 
age, only about ten more working years. 
Then you run into a hollow spot—there 
are no men right behind this last group. 
This is where the history comes in. When 
the Depression hit, a lot of men who were 
holding management positions were de- 
moted. When business improved in the 
later thirties, these fellows were the first 
to be promoted. A few years later. when 
the wave of promotions arising from 
World War II came up, most of the pro- 


motable men were in the service. So the 
hollow spot is a result of the lack of op- 
portunities for younger men during the 
Depression and the lack of younger men 
to fill positions during World War II. 


Q. Then companies must be very 
anxious to develop leaders? 


A. Of course. For investors today, the 
big factor in the value of the company is 
its personnel. 


Q. Does a man derive real satisfac- 
tion from success in. business in 
addition to making a good salary? 


It depends on the individual. We once 
advised a company that a crack research 
chemist who was being considered for a 
management post would probably not be 
good in the job. “Why?” we were asked. 
“Simply because he doesn’t want it.” we 
said. The chemist was earning a comfort- 
able salary doing a job which gave him 
satisfaction. He wanted to stay in it. 


Q. What does the man who be- 
comes a leader want? 


A. I have found that the successful busi- 
ness leader is primarily in search of 
creative, challenging work. We think of 
creativity as applying only to the arts. 
Very frequently, there is a creative urge 
in an industrialist. The company becomes 
part of him. He sees it as a force for good, 
a source of abundance and service. 


Q. Does a man have to sacrifice a 
great deal in terms of health and 


family to get ahead in business? 


A. I don’t feel the executive himself is 
sacrificing anything if he works sixteen 
or eighteen hours. It’s something he wants 
to do. But his wife and children may be 
making sacrifices. Many executives would 
like to spend more time with their fami- 
lies and are looking forward to retire- 
ment for this reason alone. 


Q. Is it true that a large percent- 
age of businessmen have nervous 
breakdowns and other disorders? 


A. Certainly some do. But I feel the 
picture has been distorted because our 
studies have concentrated attention on 
these top executives and have not in- 
cluded a comparable examination of the 
population at large. My guess is that in- 
vestigation would reveal just as many 
ulcers in the individuals who don’t go to 
the top as in those who do. In fact, some 
recent material indicates that the execu- 
tives are probably healthier. They have 
to be. or they couldn’t be executives. 


Q. Is there such a thing as a natu- 
ral leader, Dr. Gaudet? 


A. That’s a difficult question to answer. 
Leadership qualities are specific. You 
might find a clergyman or an orator who 
is a wonderful spellbinder. He’s a leader. 
However, the qualities that make him a 
leader on the platform or in the pulpit 
may not make him a leader in industry. 
In the same way, the leadership qualities 
that are necessary in a small company 
may not be as valued in a larger com- 
pany. And often in the same company the 
leadership qualities that are necessary at 
one time are impeditive five years later. 
Q. Can leadership qualities be 
learned? 


A. Yes and no. Of course there are some 
things a man can’t learn. Not everyone is 
born with the good health, the energy 
drive an executive needs. The personality 
factors that tend to make a good execu- 
tive can be learned—in theory. Prac- 
tically, however. often they cannot. Take 
a man whose rigidity prevents him from 
being a good executive. It is a defense 
he has built up. You might change his 
defenses by sending him to an analyst 
five days a week for the next four or five 
years—but such a procedure isn’t very 
practical. Also. some individuals don’t 
make good executives because of their 
interests and talents. The qualities that 
make one a good research scientist may 
prevent him from being a good executive. 


Q. Do you have to have a high 
1.Q. to succeed in business? 


A. On the average, the intelligence of 
major executives is higher than that of 
those below them. Of course, exceptions 
are numerous. There are other factors, 
given a reasonable minimum of intelli- 
gence, which are much more important. 


Q. What are some of these factors? 


A. Let’s look at the actual report we give 
industry. The first section covers a man’s 
general ability and mental flexibility, 
under which we consider general intel- 
ligence, his use of his abilities. his orig- 
inality, practical judgment. adaptability 
to circumstances, breadth and depth of 
interest, his work habits and attitudes, 
initiative, industry or zeal, his persistence. 
Then in the next section, which I think is 
the major one, we analyze his relation 
to others, his ability to get along with 
fellow workers and handle them, his abil- 
ity to express himself, and his reaction 
to supervision and company policy. 


Q. Is a college degree essential? 


A. Certainly the proportion of men going 
into top brackets in industry having col- 
lege degrees is extremely high. But there 
are also plenty of top men who do not 


have college degrees. One study made 
at a large company which has a good 
executive development program indicates 
that they don’t find too much difference 
between the men who come up through 
their training programs and those whom 
they recruit from colleges. 


Q. When starting out, what is the 
most desirable trait to develop? . 


A. Very simple. An ability to get along 
with others. 


Q. Is this more important than 
ability to do your job well? 


A. It depends on the job. If you are a 
research scientist, getting along with 
people isn’t too important. If you are an 
individual aiming at executive positions, 
then the ability to get along with people 
must be added to job skills. 


Q. Is it best to begin work with a 
small firm or a large firm? 


A. It depends entirely on the type of 
man, where he wants to go, which large 
or small firm he is considering. 


Q. How important a part does a 
man’s wife play in his career? 


A. It depends upon the location of the 
company. In New York City a wife can 
be pretty horrible without handicapping 
a man. But put that same wife in a small 
company town, or overseas, and she can 
do an awful lot of harm. 


Q. Does a family man have a bet- 
ter chance for success than a 
bachelor? 


A. Probably yes. If you analyze a hun- 
dred bachelors and a hundred married 
men, you will undoubtedly find some 
bachelors with the personality character- 
istics that are often popularly ascribed to 
old maids. We do a lot of joking about 
these characteristics, but they aren’t assets 
to industry. I am not talking about indi- 
viduals, of course, but about groups. Cer- 
tainly, industry will pay attention to 
whether a man is married or single. But 
let’s also remember—how well married. 


Q. Does a stricily self-interested 


what-can-I-get attitude help or hurt 


a man’s chances for success? 
(continued) 


Photos by Marwell Coplan 
Pedanta datak delay 


“Often a man may 
have to develop his 
boss. It requires skill” 
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“The man who 


can’t observe people 
can't become a 
good executive” 


A, It may help him in the particular 
department he is in, but it’s certainly 
going to prevent him from getting out 
of that department. Also it may injure 
him irreparably even in that department. 
Industry wants to know whether a man 
can work well with other individuals, 
whether he is company-minded. 


Q. Is it a bad sign if a person dis- 
likes one job after another? 


A. Very bad, if you are speaking of gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. All of us have cer- 
tain parts of our jobs that we dislike. 
But we have quite a lot of evidence that 
those who are generally dissatisfied with 
their jobs are dissatisfied with life itself. 


Q. If a man really dislikes a spe- 
cific job, should he stay with it be- 
cause there is a good chance for 
advancement? 


A. Certainly not. All of our tests indicate 
there is a strong relationship between 
interest in the job and success in the 
job. If a man shows dissatisfaction he 
probably isn’t using his abilities to the 
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fullest, and he should get out and find a 
job in which he is really interested. 


Q. Are there steps such a man can 
take to find the right job? 


A. Yes. He should examine his own abili- 
ties and interests. A good vocational guid- 
ance agency can help him in his 
evaluation. 


Q. Is it true that some men should 
face the fact that they are not qual- 
ified to be top leaders? 


A. In some cases it might be desirable 
for a man who isn’t satisfied with his own 
progress to say, “Look, society measures 
me by how far up I am, but perhaps this 
prestige isn’t so important. Perhaps I 
can find my satisfactions elsewhere.” 


Q. Should a man who wants to be- 
come a business leader have any 
kind of outside interests, or should 
he give all his time to his job? 


A. The very nature of business today 
makes outside interests inevitable. Since 


a company, in order to be successful, must 
be a part of a community, a top man must 
have loyalty to that community, and if 
it’s a large company, loyalty to the state, 
even the nation. He must be able to see 
beyond his company’s immediate interest. 


Q. Then it is a good idea for jun- 
ior executives to take an interest 
in charitable and civic groups? 


A. Yes. Not only is it good for the com- 
munity but it helps develop men. Suppose 
a supervisor tends to rule in too au- 
thoritarian a fashion and his company 
feels he would be a_ better executive 
if his approach were more democratic. I 
would advise the company to get the 
fellow out into clubs, and to tell him to 
try to work for officership. He won't get 
an officership in a club on the basis of 
authoritarianism. If he has the stuff, he 
will learn a new type of leadership. 


Q. Will a yes-man get ahead faster 
than a man who has his ideas, and 
stands by them? 


A. Let me answer that this way. Whether 
a man will be a successful executive or 
not will depend to a considerable extent 
upon three factors. One is himself. The 
second is his boss. The third is the nature 
of the company. With certain types of 
bosses, a yes-man will do very well. 


Q. Then it requires a good deal of 
judgment to know when to argue 
with the boss? 


A. Yes. One of the big problems I have 
is to teach young fellows that an idea 
isn’t accepted on its merits alone. In most 
cases, you have to sell your idea. Sup- 
pose you have a good idea. You've just 
been promoted to a junior executive 
position. You’re working under a veteran 
superintendent, and you see a new way of 
doing something in the department. You 
go in and tell the superintendent, think- 
ing only, “I’ve got a good idea.” You do 
not consider how the superintendent hears 
this. You don’t realize the superintendent 
thinks: “He’s telling me I have been 
doing this wrong for fifteen years.” 


9. What about doing extra work? 
Does it help a man get ahead or 
will it just antagonize his fellow 
workers? 


A. It depends on how extra work is done. 
If a man does extra work to show up 
somebody else. certainly he will antag- 
onize people. If he is doing extra work 
because of his own interest in the job 
and the company, it will help him. 


Q. Do many companies deliber- 
ately encourage competition among 
young executives? 


A. Certainly. More today, I think, than 
in the past. There used to be a lot of 
talk about a one-two-three management 
program. The executive was supposed to 
do his own job, train the man behind him 
to take over, and learn the job of the 
next man on the ladder above him. But 
now, according to an American Manage- 
ment Association Report, businessmen 
should be thinking not of one man to re- 
place another, but of two men, even three 
or four men, all ready to take over a big- 
ger job. This means competition between 
the men who are training to take over. 


Q. How can you compete with a 
man and still remain good friends? 


A, One way is by working hard to do a 
good job, not to show up your competitor. 
Speaking more generally, the individuals 
who go to the top in industry are adults, 
and adults can compete with each other. 


Q. Do some talented people have 
a dread of competition which ham- 
pers them? Can it be corrected? 


A. Yes. some do. If the cause is general 
immaturity, it probably can’t be cor- 
rected. But if the dread of competition 
is caused by a company policy, or by the 
man’s immediate boss, the man’s attitude 
can often be changed if the policy or 
boss can be changed. 


Q. I understand that an ability to 
take orders as well as to give them 
is important in an executive. Is 
there a right and a wrong way to 
take orders? 


A. Surely. In some cases, it’s pretty un- 
pleasant to take the orders. But being 
able to accept unpleasant situations is 
part of maturity. The important thing is 
to see the background of the situation 
in which the order is given. 


Q. What can a man do if he thinks 
his boss does not recognize his 
ability? 


A. Too often experts talk about manage- 
ment development as if it were a one-way 
situation emanating from the boss down. 
In some cases. however, a man may have 
to develop his boss. I would suggest get- 
ting to know a boss, finding out what 
makes him tick. Basically it’s a sales 
promotion. 


Q. Then an ability to observe peo- 
ple is essential? 


A. The man who can’t observe people. 


can’t become a good executive. An execu- 
tive’s job is primarily handling people. 
Unless he can observe them, he cannot 
help them. 


Q. Do work habits developed in 
smaller jobs sometimes hamper a 
man in a bigger job? 


A. Yes. One of our surveys revealed that 
among the most important causes of 
executive failure was lack of broad knowl- 
edge. One of the nastiest problems in 
industry today is overspecialization. Many 
engineers, for instance. are on their 
way to the top. But because a man’s suc- 
cess in the engineering department nat- 
urally depends upon his being a better 
engineer, the emphasis is on his technical 
knowledge; if he takes additional train- 
ing, it will be in engineering. However. 
when he reaches top level management, he 
is expected to know not just engineering. 
but accounting, finance, industrial plan- 
ning, personnel problems. It is a tragic 
fact that what makes a man a good spe- 
cialist will not make him a good executive. 


Q. How cana man get this breadth 
of knowledge? 


A. By being company-minded. He must 
know what’s going on in other depart- 
ments, must have respect for them and 
be interested in their problems. 


Q. What about a woman’s chances 
for a successful business career? 
Is she limited to certain fields? 


A. She isn’t going to get as high in, say. 
a heavy industry like steel as she will in 
a lighter industry or in fashion or adver- 
tising. But generally speaking, just the 
fact that she is a woman is no longer a 
barrier to her climbing as high as she 
wants to go. 


Dr. Gaudet, I would like to 


thank you for the frank and forth- 
right way you have answered these 
difficult questions. I am sure you 
have given a great many people a 
new insight into themselves and 
their careers. 


THE END 


“My guess 1s 


youll 


find just as many 
ulcers ın those who 
don’t go to the top” 
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Cosmopolitan’s Special Money Issue 


LUXURY ABROAD 


The land of opportunity, for more and more young Americans, is overseas, where oil 


flows or bananas grow. The pay is higher, vacations longer, servants are plentiful, and 


they can bank their income tax money instead of giving it to Uncle Sam each year 


BY ALICE MULCAHEY 


his year more than sixty thousand 

American children will romp and 

play in England, France, Vene- 
zuela, Arabia, and Indonesia, while their 
parents work in offices, oil fields and con- 
struction projects in countries once visited 
only by the very rich. Overseas employ- 
ment has become, for many families, a 
free magic carpet to travel and adventure, 
and an opportunity to make and save 
money at a pace deliciously above the 
United States average. 

Generally speaking, overseas salaries 
are from two thousand to five thousand 
dollars higher than those in comparable 
jobs at home. Annual raises are better, too, 
ranging from three hundred to two thou- 
sand a year, depending on the company. 
Most companies give quarterly allow- 
ances for rent, heat, fuel, and electricity, 
plus a variable allowance to compensate 
for the high living costs or less-than- 
civilized conditions in certain areas. All 
medical expenses, plus education of chil- 
dren through grade school, are usually 
the company’s responsibility. Travel ex- 
penses are paid by the company, includ- 
ing those entailed while coming home on 
vacation—usually 314 months with pay 
every two years. Some oil companies even 
have a savings plan in which they con- 
tribute a dollar for every two a family 
has banked during their tour of duty. 

But the capstone to this financial para- 
dise is the escape, while overseas, from the 
universal American bugaboo, income tax. 
According to the present law, if a man 
endures eighteen months without setting 
foot on American soil, he can keep every- 
thing he makes, up to $20,000. This priv- 
ilege is available only to employees 
in private business. An employee of the 
United States government, the biggest 
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overseas employer of them all, is consid- 
ered a citizen of his home state and 
must pay both state and federal tax. 

Few people realize how much American 
business is conducted in foreign coun- 
tries. One-half of all our machine tools, 
40 per cent of one company’s fountain 
pens, 25 per cent of our tractors and 20 
per cent of our motor trucks are sold 
abroad. Many American companies main- 
tain huge overseas operations. The 
Radio Corporation of America has sub- 
sidiary companies in five Latin American 
countries. The First National City Bank 
of New York has more than seventy 
branch offices abroad. Over 130 different 
skills, from sales management and public 
relations to pipe fitting and electrical en- 
gineering, are needed to operate these 
businesses. 

In spite of this imposing array, over- 
seas jobs cannot be had for the asking. 
For one thing, almost all American com- 
panies make it a policy to employ native 
personnel as soon as they can be trained. 
Many countries, such as Mexico, require 
that a specific percentage of a company’s 
employees (usually about 80 per cent) be 
nationals. The company uses extreme care 
in filling the remaining positions which 
are to be held by Americans. Not only 
are the applicant’s job skills and suit- 
ability as a representative of his firm and 
country considered; his family’s stability 
is also appraised. Unless there is com- 
plete agreement between husband and 
wife about the venture, an overseas as- 
signment can wreck a marriage, and even 
a career. Most companies wait from six 
months to two years before allowing a 
man’s family to join him. Moreover, the 
average company expects a man who 
enters its overseas division to be prepared 


to stay for life. The minimum tour of 
duty is two years, and there is a contract 
involved which the company will, under- 
standably, be reluctant to waive. Young 
men should remember, too, that going over- 
seas too early can cut them off from 
the contacts and learning experiences 
which are the very stuff of career growth. 

“No one,” says Jean Landeau of the 
New York State Employment Service’s 
professional office, “should take an over- 
seas job without the most careful con- 
sideration, and consultation with a com- 
petent career counsellor.” 

If you want an overseas job, read “Em- 
ployment of U.S. Citizens Abroad,” avail- 
able from the Business Information 
Service, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. It costs five cents. If you 
are interested in a specific country. you 
can get some idea of the opportunities 
there by writing to the International 
Economie Analysis Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. For obtaining 
overseas work in general, your best bet 
is a recognized employment agency 
specializing in foreign employment. The 
Walker Agency, and the Maude Lennox 
Personnel Service, in New York City. are 
two with good reputations. Their standard 
fee usually amounts to 5 per cent of one 
year’s salary. State employment services 
usually have a foreign job specialist also. 

But finding an overseas job is only half 
the problem. At least as important is the 
question, “Is it for me?” Perhaps the 
best way to find out whether you are 
suited for this radically different way of 
life is by seeing in some detail how peo- 
ple live and work overseas. On the next 
pages are four typical families, each with 
a different form of overseas existence. 


On sunny afternoons the Garzeros enjoy strolling along ancient Appian Way, which leads to Rome. 


THE GARZEROS OF ROME, ITALY. 


John and Genevieve Garzero have been 
overseas for Trans World Airlines since 
1948. In Paris for six years, they are now 
in Rome, where John is the airline’s sales 
manager for Italy. They live in a com- 
fortable modern villa on the old Appian 
Way, equipped with all modern conveni- 
ences from vacuum cleaner to washing 
machine, while in the back yard their 
four children play with Italian friends 
among the ruins of pagan Roman tombs. 
Their eldest son, Michael, frequently con- 
ducts tours through the Christian cata- 
combs which run beneath their house. 
Sheep graze in green pastures all around 
them; yet they are only a fifteen-minute 
drive from the center of Rome, and John 
lunches at home almost every day. An 
Italian couple lives in the Garzero home 
and does all the cleaning, washing, ironing, 
cooking, and serving. Genevieve prefers 
to do her own marketing, however, usually 
on the Piazza Vittorio (scene of the famous 
movie, “Bicycle Thief”), because she en- 
joys bargaining over prices in fluent Italian. 
The entire family speaks French, Italian, 
and English with the greatest of ease. The 
Garzeros love Rome and feel “quite at 
home” there. Genevieve, besides managing 


her large household, is active as President 
of the Women’s Association, which counts 
over three hundred members whose hus- 
bands are prominent in diplomatic and 
military service, the press, and business 
enterprises. The Association offers many 
opportunities for better relations and mu- 
tual understanding between American and 
Italian women, through blood bank and 
Hungarian relief drives, sightseeing tours 
and lectures. John serves on the Executive 
Committee of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Rome and is active in the 
American Men’s Club. During the summer 
they swim almost every day at Ostia, a 
half-hour from Rome. In general, living in 
Rome is expensive, and John’s Italian in- 
come tax is about the same as he would 
pay in the United States. However, TWA 
helps out with higher overseas service pay, 
plus a cost of living differential. There is 
also an educational allowance for the chil- 
dren, plus a thirty-six-day yearly vacation, 
with free passage home on TWA planes. 
To keep in touch with the United States 
the children spend some time each year 
with their grandparents in California, but 
the Garzeros frankly prefer European liv- 
ing. “Actually we see more of our stateside 


By shaded villa, a Fiat station wagon. 


friends since we came to Italy than we ever 
did before,” they say. “When they come to 
see us they fly, and this is good for the busi- 
ness, too.” 
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In Arab shop Arlyne models headdress of gold, pearls, rubies, valued at 8,000 Saudi riyals ($1,040). 


THE SHERMANS OF DHAHRAN, 


Young Mike heads for school in Rome. 
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ARABIA. 


Hal and Arlyne Sherman have spent the 
last six years at Dhahran, the Arabian 
American Oil Company’s desert-surrounded 
headquarters in eastern Saudi Arabia. Hal 
spent the first fifteen months overseas alone, 
waiting for family housing to be built; 
Arlyne and their two children, son Mike, 
then nine, and five-year-old Diana, joined 
him in February, 1952. They live in a mod- 
ern three-bedroom row-type house (rented 
from the company) equipped with an air 
conditioning unit, a semiautomatic washer, 
deep-freeze refrigerator, gas range, console 
radio-phonograph, TV set, and spinet piano. 
About 1,800 American families live in 
Dhahran and the company’s two other dis- 
tricts. A company supermarket supplies to- 
matoes and greens, Danish butter and 
cheeses, Dutch hams and Argentine beef. 
Anthony, an Indian houseboy of many 
skills, performs most of the Shermans’ 
domestic chores, including cooking. The 
Shermans play golf each week on the 
eighteen-hole sand golf course. Arlyne is 
active in the P.T.A. and, as a recent presi- 
dent of the Dhahran Woman’s Club, she 
was presented to Arabia’s King Saud. 
Other pleasures are movies, and swimming 
on the unspoiled beaches of the Persian 


Gulf. Diana is an enthusiastic, active Girl 
Scout and a good student at the company’s 
ultramodern nine-grade school. Mike, now 
fourteen, is in his second year at Notre 
Dame International in Rome. Although the 
temperature frequently rises to 125 degrees, 
the Shermans have had no health problems. 
At thirty-eight, Hal is acting superintendent 
in charge of general supplies. His salary is 
about 25 per cent higher than he would 
draw in a comparable position in the 
United States. The company also gives him 
a cost of living allowance designed to cover 
his food and rent, and he pays no U.S. in- 
come tax. The Shermans especially enjoy 
the vacations. ARAMCO employees get a 
fourteen-day “short” vacation at the end of 
their first year, a fifty-day leave, plus air 
travel time, at the end of the first two-year 
tour of duty. After that, fourteen-day leaves 
alternate annually with seventy-two-day 
leaves. In 1956 the Shermans visited Ceylon, 
in 1955 took a trip around the world with 
stops in Karachi, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Tokyo, and major cities in the United States 
and Europe. In 1953 they toured Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, in 1952 Turkey 
and Greece. They plan to spend Christmas 
1957 in the United States. 


THE CLINTONS OF ST. 


Fran and DeWitt Clinton have been “pur- 
veyors of necessary luxuries” at Clinton’s 
Market in St. Thomas, the Virgin Islands, 
since 1946. Mr. Clinton, whose friends 
call him “Gov,” is a direct descendant 
of George Clinton, the first governor of 
New York, and DeWitt Clinton, twice gov- 
ernor of the state and sponsor of the Erie 
Canal. In 1936 the Clintons were operating 
a hotel on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, when 
they read an article in CosMopo.itaN about 
the Virgin Islands, hailing them as one 
of the few unspoiled vacation lands in the 
Western Hemisphere, Inspired by the ar- 
ticle and a talk with the author, Eleanor 
Early, the Clintons made a trip to the Vir- 
gins to explore business possibilities. They 
were impressed with what they saw, but 
before they could dispose of their Cape 
Cod holdings, war broke out. Clinton came 
out of the Navy a Lieutenant Senior Grade 
and promptly returned to the Virgin Is- 
lands, where he and Fran opened a small 
food shop called “Necessary Luxuries” 
(now their slogan). By chartered flight 
they brought food from Miami: fresh fruits, 
vegetables, frozen meats, pasteurized milk 

anything their customers asked for. The 
business grew rapidly, abetted by local 
residents who liked good food and by the 
Virgins’ booming tourist trade. The Clin- 


THE BECKSTROMS OF 


E. O. and Clelie Beckstrom have spent eight 
years in Tela, Honduras, where “Beck” 
is chief accountant for one of the United 
Fruit Company’s largest tropical divisions. 
He has been overseas since 1928 and has 
worked for the company in Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. Mrs. Beckstrom, 
who is the daughter of a United Fruit em- 
ployee, met her husband on a Caribbean 
cruise aboard one of the company’s ships 
when she was thirteen, and they were mar- 
ried eight years later, in 1937. They have 
two children, an adopted boy and a baby 
girl. Since United Fruit makes it a policy 
to hire nationals whenever possible, there 
are only about fifteen American families 
in Tela, a port town with a population of 
about ten thousand. All the local em- 
ployees, both Honduran and American, be- 
long to the Tela Country Club, which has 
an active social life, with parties, dances, 
golf course, tennis courts, and a riding 
academy. Their comfortable house is less 
than a hundred yards from the Caribbean, 
and in addition to year-round swims, they 
enjoy sailing and deep sea fishing. They 
have four servants: a cook, a maid, a laun- 
dress, and a gardener. since labor is cheap. 
As in other countries in which it operates, 
United Fruit maintains an excellent hos- 
pital in Tela, as well as good schools 
through the eighth grade. Older children 
must be educated in the United States and 
for the first two years the company pays 
$1,000 yearly per child to meet this ex. 
pense. With 28.000 employees and $65, 
000,000 in land, and equipment to account 
for, Beck works hard, does a good deal of 
traveling in the Division. Off duty he re- 


THOMAS, 


VIRGIN 


Clintons check shipment from the States. 


TELA, HONDURAS. 
laxes with a good cigar and his dog 


“Stupid,” more frequently enjoys horse- 
play with the children. At one time “Beck” 
thought of retiring at the age of forty- 
five, but becoming a family man led him to 
change his plans, he says. Mrs. Beckstrom 
has a talent for interior decoration and 
painting, makes lovely artifacts from tropi- 
cal plants and pieces of driftwood from the 


ISLANDS. 


Ed Hagan 


tons became agents for S. S. Pierce, the old 
Boston grocer to the carriage trade, as well 
as a half-dozen European producers of 
quality foods. They also persuaded islander 
friends to produce their own pasteurized 
milk and fresh eggs. Although they now 
have a staff of twelve in the store, they 
work behind the counters every day them- 
selves. In the early years they used to close 
for a two-hour pienie lunch at the beach, 
but have no time for such pleasures now. 
Not long ago, however, they built a five- 
room, two-bath house on a five-acre hilltop 
plot swept by trade winds, and on its broad 
terraces they frequently give parties for 
fifty to eighty people. There are about 
two hundred American families in St. 
Thomas; about one-third are retired, and 
the rest are young people in small busi- 
nesses of their own, There are also some 
Danes who stayed behind when the United 
States bought the islands from Denmark 
in 1917. The major group (about 20,000) 
are West Indian Negroes. As far as the 
Clintons are concerned, the Virgins will be 
their home for the rest of their days. “We 
believe these islands are a perfect spot for 
Americans to enjoy a full life in a thor- 
oughly delightful climate,” Fran Clinton 
says, “and live ata more leisurely pace than 
fellow Americans on the mainland.” 


beach. Beck gets six weeks vacation each 
year, with free transportation to the U.S. 
aboard one of United Fruit’s “great white 
fleet.” Beyond a cost of living supplement 
in certain cities, the company does not offer 
special salary inducements to its overseas 
employees. But Beckstrom luckily must pay 
only a small Honduran income tax. 
Tue EnD 
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Beckstroms find recreation no problem, with Caribbean at their doorstep. 
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As a press agent it was his job to turn this ugly duckling into a Hollywood 


swan, and as a working cynic he wasn't supposed to care bow he did it 


“I'm not beautiful,” she said, “except when J act someone beautiful.” 


BY JOSEPH CARROLL 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHIL HAYS 


t was Meath’s morning habit when he 
left his hotel in the upper Fifties to 
stop off at a little neighborhood place 

near Eighth Avenue for coffee before he 
went on to the office and another day of 
service with Marchpane Productions. He 
liked the little counter place because no 
one there knew him for anything but a 
regular customer who minded his own 
business. They were all charmingly anon- 
ymous. and anonymity was coming more 
and more to seem to Meath life’s princi- 
pal charm. Since he was a press agent. 
paid to keep anonymity at bay from film 
stars, this was what the psychiatrists 
would call a conflict; Meath, who put on 
no side in language, called it merely a 
pain in the neck, never so acute as it was 
today. He was feeling rebellious, and 
that was risky for he might rebel himself 
out of a job. He had a fluently nasty 
tongue when he was unwary enough to 
use it on the wrong people, and it was 
only the wrong people who invited its 
use: the windbags and stuffed shirts who 
sometimes occupied positions of power 
and influence, in his, as in other, worlds. 
With anyone else Meath was likely to be 
gentle of tongue, as he was in most ways 
a gentle person. But with the mildness. 
there was something dangerous in him. 

Over his coffee he rifled the leaves of 
the notebook he used for memorandums. 
These invariably were hard to de- 
cipher, even for him, for his handwriting 
was like nothing at all, his abbreviations 
were chosen by whim, and the memos 


were interlined with remarks probably 
scurrilous or profane but whose precise 
content he could not always recall. The 
day. so far as he could guess, looked 
much like the usual stinker. He glanced 
at his wrist watch and realized that in 
less than an hour he must put on the man- 
ner of his calling, all bonhomie and so- 
phisticated charm, At the moment one 
would not have thought him capable of 
bonhomie, for John L. Lewis might have 
envied his scowl; but the charm, so- 
phisticated or otherwise, was there for 
the finding. He was well featured enough, 
with large brown eyes of an intelligence 
sometimes inconveniently obtrusive. His 
clothes were good, in that they were in- 
distinguishable from those worn by thou- 
sands in kindred employments. Some lati- 
tude was allowed in choice of material 
and shade. but a reticent extensiveness 
was mandatory. This was the uniform of 
the successful or those obliged to appear 
so, and it came high, looking like every- 
one else in midtown New York. 


eath’s forefinger moved its mani- 
M cured way over a note. He puz- 

zled out the first part: Eleven 
o’clock see Nestor. The fat slob on clear 
day can see from Bucks County no treat 
at any distance hope plate fixed hisses 
like adder makes wish had pipe or flute 
but couldn’t coil with that rear.” The next 
line was tougher: “Wl mt n str cf on 
blp.” He tried saying it out loud. 

“Beg podden?” The counter girl pivoted 
from the coffee urn with a startled look. 
Meath gave her a level eye.“ “You said 
somethin’.” she said. 

“Did I?” said Meath, eagerly. “What 
did I say?” 

The girl looked doubtful. “It sounded 
like ‘wilmot nister cuff on blip.’ But it 
could hoddly’ve been that.” 

“That’s what it was, all right. It’s code, 
but I left the key on the cyclotron.” 

“Beg podden?” 

“It’s all right: Pm a secret agent. I 
lead three lives. Care to share one with 
me?” 

“No thank you I’m suah,” the girl said 
coldly. 

“Ah, you’re only saying that. Your lips 
tell me Nyet but there’s Da Da in your 
eyes.” 

“Beg podden?” 

Meath stood up and snapped his fin- 
gers. He remembered what the note 
meant. He left double his usual tip, rea- 
soning that the girl deserved it, said, 
“Buy yourself some uranium,” and went 
out into the street. He stood at the corner 
with his hand up in the inept gesture of 
a man who hopes to flag down a taxicab 
and reflected on the meaning of the note. 
“Will meet new star. Conference on 
buildup.” That much was ail right but 
he couldn’t remember the name and sex 
of the star. Still, it made little difference. 
It female. he would have to think of a 


sobriquet appealing to the columnists. The 
Torso. The Trunk. The Chassis, Some- 
thing like that. If male, some easy iden- 
tification for limited minds. A new Clark 
Gable. Another Rock Hudson. Tags like 
that were handy in themselves and for 
interviews in which dignified protest 
could be combined with generous feeling 
toward a fellow entertainer. “I have the 
greatest admiration for Rod LaRocque 
but I feel that my talent and personality 
are my own.” Meath laughed out loud. 
A cab drove up and he climbed in. 

The offices of Marchpane Productions 
were in a skyscraper not far from Radio 
City. Marchpane nested high in the build- 
ing, and in his own modest office Meath 
found his secretary staring out the win- 
dow at one of the setbacks below. 
“What’s doing?” Meath asked. 

The secretary turned. Her name was 
Tess and she was a well-camouflaged 
forty, give a year, take a year, personable 
without half trying, for she had long ago 
concluded that there was little in life 
worth being strenuous about. Her eyes 
showed animation only when they looked 
at Meath, a soft animation; but since he 
was either too obtuse or too tactful to 
notice this, they showed resignation as 
well. 

“The only thing important,” she said, 
“is that there’s a pigeon trying to build 
a nest on top of one of those air vent 
things down there.” 

“No!” said Meath. “Where?” He went 
to the window and she pointed. “See. Air 
vent or air shaft—I forget what they call 
them but the silly girl is making a nest 
on that one. See, she’s coming back now 
with more stuff for the little home. She 
must get those twigs from the potted 
plants over at Radio City; itd be a hell 
of a trip to Central Park. But anyway, it 
should be interesting, because every day 
they turn on some gadget down in the 
basement. and all the air is driven up 
through those shafts. The pressure is ter- 
rific, and that’s going to be one surprised 
pigeon some time this afternoon.” 

Meath patted her cheek. “That’s my 
Tess. She knows the relative importance 
of Marchpane Productions in the cosmic 
scheme.” He sat at his desk and frowned 
at the stacked mail. “Still, when I asked 
if anything was doing. I did mean any- 
thing at Marchpane Productions. Any- 
thing here?” He pointed to the mail. 


esitantly she replied, “Nestor 
H looked in with the new star to 

remind you to be in his office at 
eleven. I told him that it was on the pad 
and we would be there with our hair in 
curls. I was using the editorial, or royal, 
we.” 

“You’re prattling. dear, and keeping 
something from me, You saw the new 
star?” 

“T saw her.” 

“Oh, then it’s a her. Pd forgotten.” 


“Her name.” said Tess matter-of-factly, 
“is Abigail Finstermacher.” 

He covered his face with his hands and 
peeped through the fingers. “Precious. 
don’t try me too high. Time’s a-wasting 
and I must be briefed. What is her name, 
please.” 

She shook her head. “Honest, take it 
or leave it. it’s Abigail Finstermacher.” 

“You can’t have a star named Abi- 
gail Finstermacher. Other considerations 
apart, there wouldn’t be room on the 
marquee.” 

“They know that. It’s her own name 
but she’s willing to take another.” 

“She’s an unknown?” 

“As far as the great moviegoing public 
is concerned she doesn’t even exist.” 

“But Nestor said she was a star. I fig- 
ured she must be the star of something 
that I missed.” 

Tess looked at the leather-framed clock 
on the desk. “Time is a-wasting. PII make 
it quick. You see. Abigail hasn't even 
been out to the Coast yet. They ran some 
sort of test here, but otherwise she’s never 
faced a camera. And from the look of 
her, she’s not ready to face one now. She 
was in some play downtown—about as 
far off Broadway as you can get without 
being in the Azores. The critics thought 
Abigail was terrific. Somebody tipped 
Flannery off that Abigail might be a 
property. Flannery was coming here from 
the Coast anyway, and he caught Abigail 
in the play. He too was impressed by her 
hotsy-totsiness—” 

Meath broke in irritably. “Stop talking 
like a John Held Jr. girl, and get on 
with it.” 


<6 othing to get on with. Flannery 
| \ signed her up for Marchpane. He 
has the authority, you know. He’s 
actually bigger brass than Nestor. though 
he doesn’t throw his weight around.” 

Meath stared at her moodily. “I gather 
from your maidenly coyness this Finster- 
macher is no bargain.” 

“I didn’t say that. I don’t know. I’ve 
never seen her on a stage. Flannery has. 
and he’s bought her heavy. He wants to 
introduce her as a star in her very first 
picture. Oh. there'll be a box-office name 
for top billing. but it will be one of those 
‘Marchpane Productions proudly intro- 
duces’ sort of things. But meantime they 
want the buildup to end all buildups. and 
that’s your department. All you have to 
start with is the idea that Marchpane is 
so confident it has a star that it practi- 
cally makes her one before the camera 
starts grinding.” She looked at the clock 
again. “The hour is almost come. On 
your way. lad.” 

Meath walked to the door, hesitated. 
“What’s she like?” 

Tess looked at him compassionately. 
“I only caught a glimpse. In appearance 
—nothing. You see. I have to adjust my- 
self to the depraved standards by which 
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you boys judge a girl. By those standards 
—a dog.” 

“A dog?” 

“None shaggier.” 

He started out the door heavily and she 
called after him, “Meath!” 

He paused, without turning. “Yes?” 

“I wasn’t using my own standards in 
that description. I liked her.” 

He threw a baffled glance over his 
shoulder, said, “This is it, chaps!” and 
walked quickly down the corridor. 

Meath did not at once see the girl when 
he entered Nestor’s office. But with Nestor 
in a room it was not easy to see anyone 
else. Nestor, whose conceit was as large 
as his body, grunted at Meath, for he 
saw no sense in wasting good manners on 
hirelings. He pointed a finger toward a 
far corner of the room and said, hissing 
the s’s as noted in Meath’s memorandum, 
“Thats Miss—” He stopped petulantly. 
“I never can get that damned, impossible 
name right.” 


“& instermacher.” a voice said. Meath 

Fere blinked unbelievingly, and 

then smiled and walked over to the 

girl, his hand outstretched. She stood up 

and took his hand. “A pleasure,” he said 
graciously. 

“Ts it?” The girl’s voice was beautiful, 
and there her claim to beauty ended. Not 
all of Meath’s large reserves of civility 
could hide his embarrassment. The girl 
was a sight, simply a sight. 

“I know,” she said to his stare. “Isn’t 
it awful?” Her face was plain and pale, 
her dark hair was tied up in what might 
have been called a pony tail but only on 
a very ill-groomed pony. She was tall. 
with the slight droop of shoulders that 
tall women often have; it was not pos- 
sible to judge her figure, for a dowdy 
frock hung on her like a canvas thrown 
over an unfinished piece of sculpture. But 
Meath remembered Tess’s parting words. 
“I liked her.” and looked closer; if Tess 
liked her, there must be something there 
to like. The white face was rueful but 
there was no defeat in it and no self-pity ; 
indeed, the pale blue eyes were clearly 
amused. 

Good Lord, Meath thought, she’s laugh- 
ing at me. He said, “The name will have 
to go, of course.” 

She laughed. “Of course. And a lot 
besides. I should think. Mr. Nestor has 
been telling me. He isn’t one to turn a 
girl’s head.” 

Nestor said. “Look at her. What the 
hell did Flannery think he was doing 
when he hired her?” 

Meath said coldly, “Presumably she 
can act.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” Nestor 
asked, astonished. 

“Can you act?” Meath asked the girl. 
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She nodded. “Oh yes, I can act. But 
I'm beginning to think Mr. Nestor’s ques- 
tion is to the point. What’s that got to 
do with it?” 

“Its up to you, Meath,” said Nestor. 
“T wash my hands of the whole thing. 
But she’s a property and you have to 
build her up.” He poked a fat finger first 
at Meath, then at the girl. “What’s to 
build?” 

He looked aggrievedly down at his desk 
to let them know they were dismissed. 
Not the least of his grievances, Meath 
knew, was that he disliked plain women 
almost as much as he disliked plain food 
and lean bank accounts. He had his re- 
laxations, and they always involved the 
companionship of girls as unplain as 
could be found. 

Meath hid his anger at Nestor by a 
large show of amiability to the girl. 
“What do your friends call you?” he 
asked. leading her to the door. 

“Abby.” 

“Come along, Abby.” In the corridor, 
with the door closed behind them, he 
said, “If an apology from me on behalf 
of that yahoo will help any, you have it.” 

She said, rather tonelessly, “Thank 
you, but I don’t mind really. You see, I 
need the money.” 

Meath stared at her. Need the money 
indeed! he said to himself. The remark 
had no appropriateness to the occasion, 
but there was an earnest simplicity about 
it that somehow touched him. 

He stopped outside his office door, 
moved her chin upward with his finger 
and searched her plain face. “Abby, what 
am I going to do with you?” 

“I don’t know. but I expect you'll think 
of something. I’m very intelligent.” 

He laughed uncomfortably, then opened 
the door and waved her into the office. 
“Well. don’t let it get around. You’ve got 
enough handicaps as it is.” 

Tess turned and smiled at Abby. 
“Don’t mind him, dear: he tells that to 
all the girls. As you’ve met Nestor. you 
know the worst. Believe it or not, Meath 
here is about the best.” 

“I believe it.” Abby said. She was look- 
ing at Meath with an expression that sud- 
denly caught at Tess’s heart. It was an 
expression she knew; she had seen it 
often in her own mirror. Meath, in a way 
all too familiar to Tess, was quite un- 
aware of the look. 


ess placed her hands on her hips in 
T: businesslike way. “Now then.” 

She circled Abby slowly. “Tell me, 
is there a figure under those cerements 
you’re wearing?” She pulled Abby’s dress 
tight at the waist. “I see there is.” She 
lifted the too-long skirt. “The legs will 
do, also. when they’re cased in something 
besides burlap. My dear, you must be a 


great actress to have taken Flannery’s 
eye.” 

“Im a good actress,” Abby said. 

“But what were you playing—Lady 
Godiva? But of course | mustn’t confuse 
Flannery with Nestor. Nestor has his own 
way of judging talent, and it’s nasty. The 
best way to protect yourself from Nestor 
would be to stay the way you are, and 
you can’t do that. When we get you fixed 
up, watch him. And as soon as you see 
him looking at you with his tongue be- 
tween his teeth and his eyes watering like 
a bull terrier, run like the dickens.” 


eath listened impatiently. “Get on 
M with it, Tess.” he said. “Nestor 
; won’t make any passes at her. 
What was the thing you were in when 
Flannery saw you, Abby?” 

“The School for Scandal. I was Lady 
Teazle.” 

“Not much chance to show your legs 
in that, so it must have been your acting,” 
Meath said. 

“Not legs,” Abby said. “But it was a 
beautiful costume, and very attractive 
around the waist.” 

“T can imagine,” Tess said. “Those 
eighteenth-century lassies covered a lot, 
but they managed to convey the idea that 
there was a lot to cover.” 

She studied Abby from new angles. 
“Abby,” she said suddenly, “why do you 
dress like that off-stage?” 


Abby looked uncomfortable. “I’m 
poor,” she said. 
“Nonsense,” Tess said, clicking her 


tongue. “Poor girls don’t dress like that 
—not even the poorest. Any shop around 
Union Square would have some little 
frock that would set you off. I know. I’ve 
been poor myself. but I was always the 
soignée creature you see before you, that 
takes every male eye.” She made a sar- 
donic gesture with her head toward 
Meath, who was staring at Abby with a 
rudeness now tempered by kindliness. 

Tess waggled like a mannequin and 
said. “So don’t give me that poor-girl 
routine, dear. You’re not poor now. Flan- 
nery must’ve arranged for you to have 
money.” 

“Oh, he did. Only it’s hard to get used 
to it. I never cared for clothes much, ex- 
cept in a part. I never saw any reason 
for bothering with them. Until now.” Her 
eyes were on Meath. 

“Until now.” Tess echoed ambiguously. 

“The clothes are unimportant, really, 
and easily taken care of.” said Meath. 
“They are a gesture of eccentricity, some- 
times mistaken for individuality. A film 
star is allowed a little eccentricity—it 
makes good copy. But individuality is 
out. I know. I had my fling in the purlieus 
of Sheridan Square myself. in my time. 
writing prose that was intended to be 


deathless but turned out to be only 
deadly. Sit down, Abby.” 

He himself was seated on top of his 
desk. Abby sat in a chair facing him. 
“You love the theatre, I take it, Abby?” 
Meath said. 

The irony was heavy-handed but Abby 
answered simply, “Yes.” 

“You're devoted to your art.” More 
irony, even heavier. 

“You make it sound stuffy. but if you 
want to put it that way. yes, I love art. 
I grew up in a big Middlewestern city, 
in a seedy part of it, and it wasn’t much 
fun. Oh, I didn’t starve or anything, and 
nobody abused me—but it wasn’t much 
fun. You know the way Middlewestern 
novelists write? It was dreadfully like 
that: dull. Though I often think the point 
could be made just as well in shorter 
books.” 

Meath laughed. unwillingly, catching 
a mocking look from Tess, who said, “Go 
ahead, Miss Lonigan.” 

Abby went ahead: “I found out while 
I was still in school that I could get away 
from the dullness and the seediness—oh, 
not really get away, but the next best 
thing. You’ve never seen me on a stage, 
so you don’t know. I’m not beautiful—I 
don’t have to tell you that. But I can act 
as though I were when I’m playing some- 
one who’s supposed to be beautiful. You 
should see me as Imogen.” 

“Should T?” Meath said. 

“IĮ played Saint Joan once, and I was 
very saintly. And I’m not saintly at all.” 

“I believe you.” Tess said admiringly. 

“And I was very good as Anna Christie 
and I’m not a—” 

“All right. baby.” Tess said. “No need 
to spell it out.” 


bby continued: “I have a philosophy 
A about it. I learned it from my 
father, He taught me a lot. He died 

a discouraged old drunk but he loved 
plays and poetry and he taught me to 
love them. He used to say it was wrong 
to call them an escape. There wasn’t any 
escape. he said, and there shouldn't be: 
a play couldn’t change a seedy building 
or make the garbage cans smell like a 
greenhouse. A play couldn’t change any 
of that, my father said, but it made it 
easier to stand. He used to quote a poem 
by an English priest that he said was the 
best vindication poetry ever had. It was 
called ‘To What Serves Mortal Beauty.’ 
My father said the man probably had a 
bad conscience about enjoying things so 
much and had to think of some way to 
make it ethical. The poem says beauty 
‘keeps warm men’s wits to the things 
that are? You can stand any amount of 
shabbiness if you know that some things 
aren’t shabby. And still it doesn’t make 
you try to pretend the shabbiness away.” 


“And this,” Meath said, “is what we 
must make over.” He walked to the win- 
dow. “The stage—or the screen—or tele- 
vision—means all that to you, Abby?” 
She nodded, simply. “Then what the hell 
are you doing signing contracts with 
Marchpane Productions? Do you think 
they care about any of that?” 

Her eyes grew stubborn. “I need the 
money. Not having money can be— 
dreadful.” 

“I know.” Meath said. “But sometimes 
what you have to do to get it can be 
dreadful, too.” 

“T know,” she answered. 

Meath said angrily, “All right. If you 
know, then it’s no doing of mine what’s 
going to happen to you, Is it?” 

The question was for Tess, who an- 
swered frostily, “How on earth would 
I know? What is going to happen to 
her?” 

“You know as well as I do,” Meath 
said. “We teach her the midtown man- 
ner.” 


“What’s that?” Abby asked. 


stage and TV. For reasons which 

some day the anthropologists will 
figure out, the civilization of a whole 
continent is measured against one small 
area of New York City. It has its varia- 
tions, of course, but by and large what 
will be expected of you as a movie actress 
is that you look as much as possible like 
every other movie actress—which is to 
say that you must look like anyone who 
would be at home in Sardi’s or Twenty- 
One or the Stork Club. The right clothes. 
The right hairdo. And the right speech. 
You speak beautifully now, but we'll get 
you over that in time. Are you ready for 
all that, Abby?” 

Abby waited an instant, then said, 
“What’s the alternative?” 

He shrugged. “Go back to Sheridan 
Square and play Lorca in cellars. You 
might save your soul.” 

Abby shook her head. “I need the 
money.” she said. “I think I'll try the 
midtown manner.” 

Meath threw his hands out in an exag- 
gerated motion. “Take over, Tess. I don’t 
understand this girl.” 

“I do.” Tess said softly. “Come on. 
kid.” Abby stood up and Tess placed an 
arm around her waist. “Some hapless 
hairdresser is going to have to cope with 
that mop of yours. What in heaven’s 
name do you comb it with—a rake?” 

Abby made no reply. Her eyes were 
on Meath, smiling. 

In the weeks following. Meath watched 
the metamorphosis of Abigail Finster- 
macher into Abby Fenn with misgivings. 
These he did not understand. but Tess 
rather thought she did, without being 


T: what they want in films and on the 


sure. They had settled on Abby Fenn as 
having an appealing plainness, and plain- 
ness, at first, seemed in order for the 
girl. But only at first, and briefly. She 
was like a garden in springtime, with 
new surprises every day and within the 
day, with thorny patches of plain brown 
becoming suddenly soft with leaves and 
rich with color. At least Tess saw the 
changes that way. having that turn of 
mind and the good heart that went with 
it. for she liked Abby more and more. 
This was not. she told herself late one 
afternoon. looking at Meath with the look 
he never noticed, a sign of generosity, for 
you could not give away what you had 
never had. 

Outwardly with Meath. business had 
continued during alterations, but Tess 
saw in him a mounting restlessness. He 
was at his desk. moving things about in 
the way people do whose minds are else- 
where but who feel obliged to look busy. 

“Abby leaves for the Coast the day 
after tomorrow.” Tess said. “How do you 
think she will do?” 

Meath answered with a show of ani- 
mation: “Do? Oh. fine. We did a splendid 
job of packaging. my girl. It’s wonderful 
what clothes will do.” 

Clothes my foot. thought Tess. but did 
not speak the thought; it’s a lot more 
than clothes. 

“And the hair style is right for her. 
Or T guess it is—it seems becoming. Is 
that the way they’re wearing it?” 

“Its one of them.” 

Meath looked up at her oddly. “You 
sound funny. Anything the matter?” 

She answered brightly. “Oh no—every- 
thing’s fine. I forgot to tell you: Flan- 
nery’s in town, He spent most of the 
morning with Abby. They had breakfast 
at her hotel and talked. He’s delighted.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me he was in 
town?” 

Tess laughed. “Tell you! My buck. 
when you decide to remain incommuni- 
cado. it becomes a matter for the Bureau 
of Missing Persons. I tried a few of your 
haunts and was told you hadn't been seen 
for days.” 


“ o. T wasn’t in any of them.” said 
N Meath. “T walked in the park 
quite a while. and | took a bus 
downtown. and sat in Washington Square. 
I used to sit there with Abby sometimes 
when we first started this rehabilitation 
project. T had to get background on her 
for publicity handouts. You can always 
get at least one release out of someone’s 
day in the Village.” 

“You did an awful lot of sitting around 
in Washington Square for one little 
handout.” 

He looked puzzled. “How do you know 
we were there more than once?” 
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“I believe Abby may have mentioned 
it to me. She doesn’t have to use the mid- 
town manner on me, you know. She told 
me about the coffee place and the girl 
who says ‘hoddly.” Did you expect her 
to pick up the midtown manner there?” 

He shook his head. “That was weeks 
ago. I haven’t thought about it much 
since. Or Washington Square either. 
There hasn’t been time.” 

Tess looked at him steadily awhile. 
“There won't be any time at all now. 
She’s going back with Flannery. He’s 
hooked passage for her on his plane.” 

Meath stood up. “Thats right! It’s 
really only a day, isn’t it? I tell you what, 
Tess: get hold of her. PII take her to 
dinner tonight.” 

Tess studied her fingernails. “Not to- 
night. my buck. Tonight she’s having 
dinner with Nestor.” 

“With Nestor!” Meath’s voice rose in- 
dignantly. 

“Yes. At his apartment, Just the two 
of them.” 

“Why is she having dinner with that 
fat old goat?” 

“She thought you might be pleased.” 

He thumped the desk. “She thought 
I'd be pleased to have her capering with 
that nasty-minded old pachyderm?” 

“Why should she not?” Tess asked 
calmly. “You’ve been coaching her pretty 
well in the behavior necessary for suc- 
cess in the entertainment world. You’ve 
rehearsed her in the banalities to tell 
interviewers and she’s repeated them word 
for word without a whimper. She’s gone 
to enough cocktail parties to make her 
an alcoholic. And she’s consumed enough 
canapes to give her ulcers. She’s listened 
to every bore in town you thought she 
ought to be seen with so that her name 
would get in the papers. She can’t pick 
one up without finding a blushful item 
about herself in a column. You’ve per- 
suaded her that she has to play jacks 
with anyone who might get her a stick 
of type.” 


editatively, Meath said: “When did 
M Nestor start making a play? The 
ay way he treated her in his office. 
I shouldn’t have thought he’d ever look 
at her again—or she at him.” 

“He started making a play about the 
time Abby started turning into a rather 
handsome property.” 

“Don’t use that word!” 

“All right. But you’ve used it often 
enough yourself. You keep telling her 
that your business is the packaging of 
properties. I suppose she’s going along 
with Nestor’s little plans. whatever they 
are. because she thinks that’s part of the 
packaging. Why do you care anyway?” 

After a puzzled silence, Meath said. “I 
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don’t know, Tess. Why do I care? She 
was such a frightful frump that first day, 
but even then there was something that 
made me care. She looked awful—but 
she looked alive. I seem to spend so 
much of my time with well-dressed 
corpses. Present company—” 

She held up a hand. “No exceptions. 
I know what you mean.” 

Meath had walked to the window. “The 
pigeon’s back,” he said. 

“Is she?” Tess said, joining him. “I 
knew she would be. She has the heart 
of a pioneer woman, that girl. She’s lost 
about ten nests so far, and heaven knows 
how many eggs. Instead of a happy little 
family, she gets omelets. But she’s 
game.” 

Tess stood behind him, so that she had 
no need to mask the soft flickering in her 
eye; not, she told herself. not that it 
made any difference, for he would never 
have noticed. 

“I know she’s game,” Meath said, “but 
she doesn’t have much sense. You’d think 
she would have caught on by now.” 

“Some pigeons never do,” Tess said. 
“About Abby and the champagne sup- 
per—” 

“Champagne!” 


Ravel on the phonograph. Nestor’s 
imagination doesn’t go beyond a 
medium-budget Marchpane production.” 

“T won’t let her go!” 

“How are you going to stop her. 
Meath? You’re forgetting about the mid- 
town manner. She’s learned it very well. 
better than you'll ever learn it, my lad.” 

He swiveled from the window. “I 
learned it long ago. As much of it as I 
need. anyway.” 

“Did you, you poor Quixote you? You 
never passed up a windmill in your life. 
The midtown manner is a carapace, 
Meath, and the whole idea is you’re not 
supposed to stick your head out. You do 
worse than that: you stick your neck out.” 

“Do I?” he asked wonderingly. “When 
do I do that?” 

She laughed softly. “Every time the 
girl’s name is mentioned.” 

“Well, I love her. dammit.” 

“I know that—but does she? You can’t 
make love to a girl telling her how well 
she packages.” 

He strode toward the door. and at that 
moment Abby walked in. She wore a 
green dress with a wide skirt. like a 
dancer's. and she looked rather like a 
dancer herself, tiptoe for any excitement 
the day might bring. 

“Do you know what?” 
Meath. 

“Yes.” he said gruffy. “I do know 
what. And I won’t let you go.” 


Me bound to be champagne, and 


she asked 


She stared at him. “Won't Jet me go? 
After all the trouble we’ve been to? Of 
course you'll let me go. But that’s what 
I came to tell you: you’re coming too.” 

Now it was Meath who stared. “I’m 
coming too?” 

She nodded. “It’s all fixed.” 

Tess, at the window. folded her arms 
and turned to watch the pigeon. 

“You want me to come with you to 
Nestor’s apartment?” 


can come with me if you want. What 

difference does it make? Flannery 
will be there. He'll tell you himself, 
but he said I could tell you first. Tess 
is going to Nestor’s party too, aren’t you, 
Tess?” 

She was still watching the pigeon. “I 
suppose I'll have to.” she said. “It’s a 
sort of celebration before Abby and 
Flannery take off for the Coast. and 
Nestor has invited just about everybody 
in the office.” She turned at last and 
said to Abby, “But what is it you have 
to tell Meath, dear? Something Flannery 
said?” 

Again Abby nodded. “Flannery wants 
him on the Coast. He says he’s done 
such a wonderful job with me that he 
wants him to handle everything until my 
picture is released.” 

Meath sat on top of his desk and put 
his hands over his face. “You want me 
to go to the Coast, Abby?” 

She went to him and said, with a small 
laugh, “It was—it was my idea, in a way. 
I told Flannery I wouldn't go otherwise. 
contract or no contract.” 

He took his hands away. “You told 
Flannery that?” 

“Yes.” 

He stood up and placed his hands on 
her shoulders. “You're not forgetting the 
midtown manner. Abby?” 

“Oh. that!” She cupped his face in 
her hands and said, “I'd never have 
learned it from you. you poor Quixote. 
The midtown manner is a carapace 
and—” 

“All right! All right!” he said. “I 
know what it is.” He went to the win- 
dow, touching Tess lightly on the shoul- 
der. “Anything to say. old girl?” 

She did not move but only said, “Shock 
treatment, Meath. Its sometimes justi- 
fied in extreme cases. Take your girl 
away. will you? IIl see you at Nestor’s 
party.” 

Abby and Meath left the office hand 
in hand. Tess looked down at the air 
shaft on the setback and the industrious 
pigeon. A great gust suddenly sent twigs 
flying skyward, and the pigeon fluttered 
indignantly about. “I know just how you 
feel, baby.” Tess murmured. Tue Enp 


S: looked puzzled. “Oh. that! You 
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They spent hours in the park while Abby practiced “the manner. 


The spinster, the young girl, the hotblooded boy, all 
of them sought something in the sultry dark of Lovers’ 
Heaven. Suddenly they all felt it, stealthy and evil— 
a hungry presence, prowling the darkness with them 


BY MARIAN 


hen he came down into the 
park, and especially when he 
neared the place where the light 


was out, the wooded area known to local 
teen-agers and their parents as Lovers’ 
Heaven, a ripple ran through the people 
in the park, a fearful questioning ripple, 
such as besets a herd of impala when the 
tiger slips, unseen, among them to single 
out its victim, 

Miss Cameron was among the first to 
feel it. She was parked in her little old 
gray coupe at the edge of the golf course 
negr Lovers’ Heaven, backed into the 
parking place so that she looked across 
the loop of road into the park proper. 

It was better than a wide-screen movie. 
When she tired of watching the shadowy 
children on the swings and slides, or 
their parents at the picnic tables, she had 
only to squint and there in the distance, 
elevated and lighted to a brilliant prom- 
inence, was the pool with its diving plat- 
form and high white chair for the life- 
guard. The chair was empty, but even as 
Miss Cameron stiffened in indignation, 
up climbed a bronzed, white-trunked 
figure. 

The glistening, almost naked teen-agers 
in their brief, bright suits made a moving 
frieze against the black sky as they 
climbed and plummeted and climbed 
again. Even from this distance Miss Cam- 
eron felt the socking rhythm of the juke- 
box. She was conscious of that impudent, 
lascivious pulse as she turned her head 
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and looked inquiringly toward the minia- 
ture golf concession adjoining Lovers’ 
Heaven, off to her left under a canopy of 
trees hung with yellow insect-repellent 
lights. There was only one player, a 
shirt-tail-out boy of twelve or so. 

Turning head and shoulders then, alert 
as a grizzled old herd cow, Miss Cameron 
peered into the darkness behind her. She 
had been parked here for an hour, alone. 
She hadn’t had to spend the evening 
alone; the girls had wanted her to play 
bridge at Alma’s. But at age forty-four, 
after evenings and evenings of bridge 
with the girls, she found it easier, some- 
how, to be alone. Summers had always 
been particularly bad, with no papers to 
grade, not enough money to take a real 
vacation. But the park had changed all 
that. Since she had been coming down 
evenings after supper, Miss Cameron had 
discovered in herself an enormous capaci- 
ty for living, though it was at second- 
hand. 

There was nothing second-hand in the 
feeling which now came softly and 
wrapped itself about her throat. It was 
the most terrible, the most intimate sen- 
sation Miss Cameron had ever felt in her 
life. Intently, wonderingly, forgetting the 
lighted stage before her, she stared over 
her shoulder into the darkness. 

At that same moment, just inside the 
dark area which included the real golf 
course, near the closed pro shop, Woody 
Bingham came to a halt. He stared at the 


Then the tiger pounced. Tanny screamed. A 
light flashed. Hands grasped a girl’s throat. 
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little gray coupe and the motionless sil- 
houetted head. Why, it was crazy old 
Miss Cameron, parked by herself! 

Woody was seventeen, crew-cropped 
and burned a shade lighter than choco- 
late, short and heavily muscled as a 
Kodiak bear. He was still wearing his 
white swim shorts with lifeguard insignia, 
plus canvas shoes and a dark sports 
shirt; his dry shorts, slacks, and socks 
were balled in one fist. He had had Miss 
Cameron for English the preceding high 
school year; she had almost flunked him 
and his feeling for her was one of malice, 
at times approaching viciousness. 


had a lot more than Miss Cameron 

to feel vicious about. The sight of 
her parked car reminded him of parked 
cars in general, parked cars reminded 
him of Tanny Archer, and the thought of 
Tanny was a madness of body and brain. 
At three this afternoon he had paid the 
outgoing lifeguard to come back and take 
the last hour and a half of his duty. All 
the long afternoon Woody had sat up 
there in the high white chair with the 
sun beating down on the umbrella, the 
jukebox’s Rock ’n’ Roll thudding under 
him and the thought of Tanny thudding 
inside. Tonight, he thought. No double 
date, just the two of them parked in 
Lovers’ Heaven. Tonight for sure. 

And then her voice over the bathhouse 
phone. Clear and to the point, not even 
sorry. “Don’t come by for me tonight, 
Woody. Just don’t come by, that’s all. If 
you do, I won’t be here.” 

Tt wasn’t the first time she’d stood him 
up, but this time maybe he’d just try to 
find out who she’d stood him up for! 
Head lowered, he stared broodingly to- 
ward Lovers’ Heaven. Wasn’t that a car 
parked by the concrete slab they some- 
times used for dancing? But he was sure 
it wasn’t Tanny—she had better sense 
than to come to Heaven tonight. And he 
didn’t know where else to look. 

So Woody Bingham stood in the shad- 
ow of the pro shop with no place to go 
except home and no desire to go there 
and hear his mother say brightly, “My, 
Woody, you’re home early! Did you lose 
your job?” He stared at Miss Cameron’s 
silhouetted head and saw Tanny’s face— 
the tilted blue eyes under the Elizabeth 
Taylor brows, the shining raspberry 
mouth, the taut, faintly damp-seeming 
flesh . . . Damn you, Tanny! You, too, 
Miss Cameron! 

The thwarted anticipation of the long, 
hot, pulsing afternoon made a roar in 
his head like the pressure of too much 
steam in a boiler. Then, just at the ex- 
plosion point, he felt it—the creeping, 
deadly force which held Miss Cameron 
transfixed, staring into the dark. All of a 
sudden Woody Bingham wanted to move 
quickly and silently, his leg muscles 
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B’ at that moment Woody Bingham 


corded with the twin efforts of speed and 
silence. At the same time he was afraid. 
It was a strange, strong fear; it advised 
him not to move an inch from where he 
stood. Not an inch, or he would be lost. 

At the same moment that Miss Cam- 
eron turned her head and Woody Bing- 
ham halted in the shadow of the pro 
shop, Susan Hardy, nine years old, small 
and hard-headed and chubby, was dis- 
obeying her mother. Susan’s mother was 
a fussy old thing who always had to have 
her way. “Don’t go inside the fence 
around the pool,” she had said. “Don’t 
go over to the miniature golf course and 
get in people’s way. Play on the swings, 
and don’t go off in the dark by yourself.” 

But Susan was in the dark by herself. 
Way out on the golf course, standing in 
the darkest dark on the little bridge over 
the water hazard. She knew it was the 
water hazard because she had walked 
around once with her daddy when he 
played golf. She knew exactly where she 
was, even if her mother didn’t. 

Susan decided to sing “Love and Mar- 
riage.” She didn’t especially like the song 
any more, but it was the only one, except 
for some Girl Scout rounds, that she knew 
all the words to. 

But she didn’t sing. She didn’t make 
a sound of breath or body, for at the 
same moment that Miss Cameron and 
Woody Bingham were feeling it, Susan 
felt it. That change in the park’s atmos- 
phere. That something like a monstrous, 
dark dangerous animal. Somebody was 
walking over there and at the edge of the 
golf course under the trees was a huge 
dark shape with a vague shine of eyes. 
It’s a car, silly, shrieked Susan to her- 
self. On the strength ef that burst of 
common sense she turned, quickly, quiet- 
ly, desperately, toward the warm cup of 
light and safety which was the park. 

But the something was closer now. If 
she moved, it would surely see her and 
pounce. Cut off from safety, paralyzed, 
Susan crouched on the little bridge. Un- 
derneath it the water lay still and dark 
as oil. 


he lone walker on the golf course 
T= Mr. Murdock. Like Miss Cam- 

eron, whom he knew in an offhand 
fashion, Mr. Murdock was a teacher of 
English. The difference was that he 
taught in the small teachers’ college 
which lay three blocks west of the park. 
He had a more than modest bank ac- 
count, but not once in seven years had 
he taken a vacation. He was always 
chosen to teach summer classes, com- 
posed of row after row of school teachers 
taking refresher courses. Most of them 
were female; they looked at him either 
with young, unseeing eyes, or eagerly, as 
though he, personally, were the fount 
at which they hoped to refresh them- 
selves. Mr. Murdock suffered in summer, 


too, but in directly opposite fashion to 
Miss Cameron. 

When the summer term was over, it 
was too hot to go anywhere. Mr. Murdock 
suffered terribly from the heat; he per- 
spired most embarrassingly and often 
broke out in a tormenting rash. But un- 
like the growing number of his colleagues 
who got down to shirtsleeves during sum- 
mer term, he never took off his coat, no 
matter how great his torment. Summer 
and winter, seven days a week (the sev- 
enth being Sunday when he taught a 
Sunday School class of teen-agers which 
sometimes, not often, included Woody 
Bingham and Tanny Archer), Mr. Mur- 
dock’s coat was an example to the boys, 
a symbol of respect for the girls. Respect 
for womanhood, especially young woman- 
hood, was the only subject on which Mr. 
Murdock was ever articulate outside the 
classroom. 

The only times he shucked his coat 
were when he was in the privacy of his 
home and on those occasions when he 
went to the gym for a work-out with the 
punching bag. He had been working out 
at the gym more and more often of late. 
pummeling the bag with his fists until 
the salty sweat ran down into his eyes 
and mouth, sometimes tasting like tears, 
sometimes like blood. He was on his way 
to the gym now, wearing his shapeless 
gray boxing sweatshirt. In his pocket 
were a key to the gym and his big. old- 
fashioned flashlight. He was taking his 
usual short cut ‘through the park. 


r. Murdock was only thirty-nine, 
M but he seemed so much older that 

most people had forgotten his age 
—and that when he had first come to 
teach at the college he had smoked ciga- 
rettes and played tennis and had a quite 
charming smile and even danced with his 
thin, cool wife at a March of Dimes ball. 
But of course that was before the tragedy. 
One afternoon while Mr. Murdock was in 
his office at the college. in conference 
with a pert blonde student who needed a 
B in English, possibly at the exact in- 
stant Mr. Murdock reached out, con- 
vulsively, and touched a pert round knee, 
or perhaps at the moment when she 
leaned forward and whispered, “I’m go- 
ing to get that B, aren’t I, Mr. Mur- 
dock?” (she got it, but neither ever 
looked directly at the other during the 
remainder of her stay on campus), Mr. 
Murdock’s wife and little girl were killed 
instantly at the grade crossing south of 
town, and Mr. Murdock’s second-hand 
yellow convertible smashed beyond re- 
pair by the three-thirty express. 

After it happened, the county installed 
an expensive red blinker with a warning 
bell and the commissioners felt better, 
but Mr. Murdock never bought another 
automobile; he never smoked another 
cigarette or held another conference with 


a student; he never danced after that, 
and his charming smile was never seen 
again. Without it. his face became as un- 
memorable and sexless as a paper plate. 
After a while people began thinking of 
him as old and treating him as old and— 
well, they just put him out of their minds 
because that was easier than thinking 
about him and recalling the tragedy. 
“Old Man Murdock,” the younger faculty 
members called him. 


e was still only thirty-nine. how- 
H ever, and if anyone had taken the 

trouble to look he would have seen 
that Mr. Murdock was in excellent condi- 
tion for a man who taught English all 
day. He was in excellent condition, he 
had the heavy flashlight in his pocket, 
and he had an active respect for women, 
especially young girls. He also had the 
acute powers of observation and imagina- 
tion possessed by the lonely. 

In a single glance he saw Susan on the 
bridge, he correctly identified the faint 
sheen of headlight glass as a car parked 
in Lovers’ Heaven, and he saw that the 
streetlight which should have illumined 
a portion of that disgraceful spot was 
out—burned out or shattered, most likely, 
by a well-aimed rock. 

Mr. Murdock sucked in his breath and 
frowned, for he was feeling it, too—that 
sensation of a tiger on the prowl. Sweat- 
ing inside the shapeless gray weight of 
his gym shirt. he put his hand into his 
pocket. His fingers touched the’ flashlight. 
touched and gripped it as he began walk- 
ing swiftly, quietly, across the dry grass 
of the fairway. Mr. Murdock, never quite 
a villain, never quite a hero. 

He came to Susan on the bridge. “Lit- 
tle girl.” said he in a voice scarcely more 
than a whisper, at once kind and tortured 
and infinitely sad. “you shouldn’t be out 
here in the dark. Can’t you see, little 
girl? The light’s burned out.” 

Mr. Murdock wasn’t the only one who 
had noticed the light. At that same mo- 
ment two policemen in a patrol car were 
headed for the park. The younger, Har- 
vey Dost, a pleasant open-faced rookie, 
was reassuring the other. “Ab, you worry 
too much. We just took a swing through 
that park a half hour ago.” 

“Well, we’re taking another.” Ab Hen- 
ry’s voice was inflexible. He drove with 
both hands square on the wheel. “That 
damned light—if I had a ladder, I’d get 
up there and put in a new bulb myself!” 

“I bet you would.” Harvey laughed. 
Ab had a teen-aged daughter and it was 
well known that he broke out in a sweat 
every time she had a date; the thought of 
her sitting out there in Lovers’ Heaven 
in a parked car turned Ab white around 
the mouth. “If I was your girl, Ab, I 
wouldn’t go near that place,” grinned 
Harvey. Then he sobered, realizing he 
had gone too far. He felt sorry about it; 


he liked old Ab. Soberly, Harvey thought 
about the town’s streetlights. which shed 
such feeble yellow puddles. “Reckon 
they’re going to install some decent lights 
around here soon?” 

Old Ab rose to the bait with a snort. 
“Now why,” he demanded in a roar of 
terrible sarcasm, “would they spend all 
that money for a lot of light they don’t 
need? Why increase the force. or buy 
another prowl car? Don’t you know this 
is the safest, most law abiding town west 
of the Mississippi? Why, even if they 
fired the whole miserable police force 
and turned out all the miserable street- 
lights. nobody’d so much as snitch a 
peach off the Mayor’s peach tree!” 
Breathing hard, Ab concluded his tirade. 

“Look.” said Harvey, ashamed because 
he didn’t have Ab’s violent concern for 
his fellow citizens’ welfare. “when we 
swing around by the golf course, why not 
turn the spotlight in under the trees and 
take a good look?” 

“Sure. sure. then drive off and leave 
it dark.” Wearily. Ab flapped one hand 
against the wheel. “But what else can 
we do?” 


her mother saying it. Darling, 

you’re home so early from your 
lesson. You didn’t take the short cut 
through the park again, after what I 
said? No. Mama, Miss Almond let me go 
before the hour; I came the long way, the 
safe way. Tonight she would lie about it. 

Long way. short way. safe way, dan- 
gerous way—why can’t I choose for my- 
self? Elizabeth thought rebelliously as 
she stepped onto the path which led un- 
der the trees and across the open golf 
course. I’m nineteen years old. she 
thought wildly. and nothing has ever hap- 
pened to me. I don’t know anything! 

Oh. she knew how to play the piano; 
Miss Almond said she had tremendous 
talent. And last spring in Mr. Murdock’s 
freshman English class she had taken all 
the honors. But what about the rest of 
living? They call this Lovers’ Heaven 
and there’s a car parked over there. Eliza- 
beth thought painfully. I’ve never been in 
a parked car with a boy—I’ve never been 
anywhere with a boy! 

Wait, Elizabeth, wait; you’re so pretty 
and talented and intelligent, your time 
will come. But when, Mama? When? 
Wait, darling, until the little wild ones 
have lost their light; then the boys will 
see vou quietly shining. But suppose they 
don’t. Mama? What if I wait forever, like 
Miss Almond? Oh, Mama. I wish I were 
in that parked car with a boy! 

At that moment Elizabeth stepped on 
a toad. She came right down on the big 
squashy thing with the sole of one sen- 
sible covered-up shoe. and both she and 
the toad gave a soundless shriek. She 
took a few scurrying steps and stopped, 


ie Elizabeth Bantting could hear 


seurry-scurry and stop. scurry-scurry and 
stop. Weak and perspiring. sicker than 
she had ever been in her life. she could 
go no farther. But she must keep going 
and get out of this terrible place, for 
Mama had been right after all. 

Just help me out of this dark awful 
place and I'll wait like Mama says, she 
promised on an incoherent prayerful 
note. IIl wait. because Pm not ready—I 
don’t know anything about anything—oh, 
I’m not ready at all! 

But. ready or not. Elizabeth felt it 
then. The terrible quickening in the air 
around her. The force that moved so 
quietly. so relentlessly. Life. whether she 
liked it or not. was catching up with 
Elizabeth Bantting. nineteen years old 
and never kissed by a boy. 

Tanny Archer had been kissed, lots of 
times. and sometimes she had liked it. 
But at that same moment. a few yards 
away. Tanny began to wish—not that she 
hadn’t stood up Woody Bingham; she 
still felt no compunction about that—but 
that she had been a little smarter when 
Mel turned onto the bumpy dirt lane be- 
hind them. It was the only way into 
Lovers’ Heaven. unless you walked across 
the corner of the golf course. She knew 
kids who did that. left their cars in the 
park and everybody thought they were 
at the pool or playing miniature golf 
when all the time they weren't. 

Tanny herself had never been afoot in 
Heaven. only in a car and usually with 
Woody Bingham. Tonight was her first 
date with Mel. the first time he had 
asked her. She didn’t usually give a date 
the first time asked. but she had been 
waiting for Mel. Both of them had been 
dating other people. not even in the same 
crowd. but all the time she had had a 
feeling. She had thought. Tm saving Mel 
for dessert. Or maybe. she figured. he was 
saving her for dessert. 


after not feeling a flicker when she 

stood up Woody. she now felt a 
kind of panicky longing for him. At 
least with Woody you knew where you 
were. With this Mel Harris, “the nicest 
boy in town,” she felt uncertain and be- 
wildered. 

Tanny hated to admit it, even to her- 
self. but she had figured Mel out to be 
really different. She had expected him to 
take her some place with lights and mu- 
sic and people to see them. She had 
imagined their getting to know each 
other, imagined herself saying things 
she’d never say to other boys, But here 
they were at the same old stand. And 
from the way he acted. “the nicest boy in 
town” was no different. behind that slow 
sweet smile. from Woody Bingham! 

In fact—Tanny shivered and felt an 
unaccustomed sting of tears—it was 
turning out to be a real creepy evening. 
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I was funny that after all the waiting. 


ROMANCE iN Tre ERK (continued) 
She remembered Woody’s bellow over the 
phone, “Who’re you standing me up for, 
Tanny—just tell me who!” Was he still 
mad at her, sitting in his high chair at 
the pool? After she stood him up, he 
would have stayed on duty, wouldn’t he? 
Look, you don’t belong to Woody Bing- 
ham, you don’t owe him a thing, you 
don’t have to worry, Tanny told herself. 
Just the same, she had a sudden wish 
that the trees and the bathhouse weren’t 
in the way; she wished she could see 
who was on the lifeguard’s throne. 
Heaven was too dark tonight. Off to her 
right on the path something moved, 
hurry-hurry, pause, hurry-hurry, pause. 
In the pauses the quiet seemed to rub 
against her. Like a big hungry cat, 
thought Tanny with another shiver, She 
spoke her foreboding and disappointment 
aloud. “This place is creepy.” 
“Creepy?” echoed Mel and he, too, 
seemed to cock an uneasy ear to the eve- 
ning. Then, away in the distance, the 
jukebox gave a disenchanted wail. He 
laughed. “You mean creepy like this?” 
He made spider legs of his fingers; she 
felt them wiggle up her bare arms, felt 
him sliding closer along the seat cover. 
“Mel—” Swiftly Tanny took into ac- 
count how long she had waited for this 
date. She thought of how sweet and 
steady Mel had always seemed, and how 
it would be if she told him off and had 
to go back to dating apes like Woody. 
She added it all up and came out with 
a compromise, which she would’ have 
been the first to tell you wasn’t her usual 
way. “Mel, why not turn on your radio 
and let’s get out on the slab and dance?” 
Dance with him in the dark— Tanny, 
you’re smart, real smart! But at least the 
music would break up the creepy, furry 
quiet. “Come on, Mel!” 


“ kay, Tanny., if you want to dance.” 
O For a minute he sounded like 
himself; he sounded nice, and in 
the dim glow from the radio he looked 
nice, with his wavy hair and clean, intent 
profile. Down at the bottom of Tanny’s 
hard, knowing, calculating little heart 
something went zing! It was like one shy, 
schmalzy, questioning note from an elec- 
tric guitar. 

At first he held her far away and kind 
of formal. She liked and didn’t like it, 
but mostly she liked it. She liked the way 
he danced, plain and steady, the way she 
had imagined. Next time he would take 
her someplace where there were people 
to see them together and say, “Will you 
look at that— Tanny Archer with Mel 
Harris. Why, he’s the nicest boy in town! 
Maybe we were wrong about Tanny’s 
being so wild...” 

When Mel suddenly stopped dancing 
and pulled her close and said in an un- 
steady whisper, “Aw, Tanny, who wants 
to dance?” she let him hold her. She let 
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him kiss her and she kissed him back, 
even as her practical sixth sense warned. 
Don’t, Tanny, don’t. Not here. Not now— 

Over on the miniature golf course un- 
der the hot yellow lights, Jane Conners 
felt the warning, too. A small. sun- 
weathered woman in a baggy T-shirt and 
limp seersucker shorts, she lifted her 
cropped head and tested the warning 
ripple on the stale August air. She tested 
and did not like what her sixth sense 
told her. Without bothering to reason 
further, she called to the scuffing knot of 
children at the fifth hole. 


rliss and Loretta and Darlene, her 
A own, were there—and three neigh- 
bor kids. Bringing the neighbor 
kids had been a diplomatic gesture, since 
the Conners were new in town. Further- 
more, the seating capacity of their second- 
hand station wagon still gave Jane a 
thrill. “You could stack kids in there 
from now ‘til tomorrow and that thing 
still wouldn’t be full,” she had proudly 
assured Mrs. Viocelli. 

The three Viocellis came quietly, but 
her own three were hopping like fleas on 
a hot skillet. “Aw, ma, we didn’t finish 
yet—we gotta finish this game, ma!” 

“Get in there!” She gave Arliss, the 
oldest and loudest, a swat for good meas- 
ure because when Jane Conners made up 
her mind it was made up. It was a shame 
to cut the kids short, but something 
screwy was fixing to happen in this park 
and if she had learned anything it was 
not to be around when something screwy 
happened. Take Deke, he was just the 
other way. Deke? 

She stiffened. Her eyes darted here, 
there, and yonder. Just a minute ago he 
had been right over there on that bench, 
drinking out of a paper cup. She had 
figured it was water or Coke—they didn’t 
allow beer in this park. But wasn’t there 
a place that sold beer right across the 
highway? Couldn’t he have stepped over 
there and poured it into a paper cup to 
fool her? “Where’s your daddy?” she 
asked sharply. “Any of you see which 
way he walked off?” 

They hadn’t seen Deke walk off—didn’t 
care about Deke; all they cared about 
was finishing the game. “Why can’t we 
finish while you hunt up Daddy? Why 
not?” 

But, roughly, with swats and slaps 
when they didn’t move fast enough, she 
pushed them into the station wagon. As 
if it weren’t hard enough to corral six 
kids, Deke had to take himself a little 
walk. “Now don’t a one of you get out 
of there.” she said fiercely. “I’m going 
over to the swimming pool and get your 
daddy.” 

As she crossed the road her eyes darted. 
searching for the big shape. slack around 
the middle but still powerful, the upflung 
curly head. If he had turned to acting, 


Deke could've been a movie star, he was 
that good-looking. Did he watch the 
young girls in their snips of bathing 
suits because he couldn't help it, or was 
it just to tease her? He don’t really care 
about them, she told herself stoutly, or 
else he wouldn't still be with her. She 
rounded the bathhouse and had a clear 
view of swimmers and watchers. 

Deke wasn’t at the pool. 

As she hurried back to the station 
wagon she heard the kids shrieking and 
scuffing; the rear end of the old wagon 
bounced tiredly on its worn-out springs. 
Those darned Viocelli kids! Behind her, 
the jukebox thumped and wailed, height- 
ening her intuition that something strange 
and bad was about to happen, tightening 
the knot around her heart until it seemed 
she couldn’t draw another breath. 

Wildly she glanced up and down the 
winding park road. Faraway at the en- 
trance she saw the police car turn in. 
Deke! Deke! In a fierce ecstasy of love 
she willed him to her as she had done 
countless times in the past. But he didn’t 
come, there was no sign of him, and her 
silent cry sank to a breathless whimper. 

Standing there in the road with the 
police car nearing and the black knot of 
terror tightening around her heart, Jane 
Conners felt the weight of all the years 
of pretense and conniving. The years of 
talking for Deke and thinking for him 
and watching him in ways that wouldn’t 
look like watching. The years of explain- 
ing Deke to the neighbors, to his bosses. 
even to his own kids. “Daddy was just 
kidding around when he hurt your arm. 
Arliss . . . Daddy thought it was just 
your old worn-out doll, Loretta. when he 
threw it in the trash.” Years of explain- 
ing and moving on to another town and 
finding Deke another job in another serv- 
ice garage. No trouble there because. in 
his head, Deke had the natural know-how 
to take a car apart and put it back to- 
gether right. The trouble was the other 
things Deke had in his head. 

Standing there in the road, Jane Con- 
ners prayed. God. if you just see he 
doesn’t get in trouble this time. PI do 
it. I'll take him to one of those doctors 
and whatever the doc says—if Deke’s got 
to be sent away and shut up in one of 
those places—I’ll even do that. If you 
just keep him out of trouble this time... 
help me find him... 


which way the big man had gone. 

Charles was twelve and when he 
was by himself he noticed lots of things. 
He could, for instance, have told anyone 
who would listen that the thermometer 
on back of the miniature golf stand reg- 
istered eighty-two degrees. that it was 
impossible to make the seventh hole in 
one stroke, that one of the kids in the 
station wagon had stolen a ball, a green 


Cm Lattimore could have told her 


one, and that the big curly-haired man 
on the bench had been drinking beer out 
of a paper cup before he got up and 
walked away. Charles knew by the smell. 

Charles was not ever going to drink 
beer or smoke cigarettes. or use tobacco 
in any form. As soon as they would take 
him. he was going to join the F.B.I., and 
he didn’t intend to go out against hard- 
ened criminals in a puny condition. 
Throughout the long hot summer Charles 
had engaged in a rigorous physical fit- 
ness program. Only one soft drink a day 
(with scorn he remembered the previous 
summer when he had often drunk three) 
and every day. without fail, some kind 
of physical exercise. 


he had almost goofed today. Aside 

from rereading a whole book of 

Sherlock Holmes, all he had done 
was to go to the matinee with Larry Bent- 
ley, and Larry’s mother had taken them 
down in the car because they both had 
flats on their bikes. No exercise at all! 
After dinner he had been desperate. As 
usual, his mother had forgotten he was 
twelve years old. “Why do you want to 
walk down to that hot little park and play 
miniature golf by yourself?” She hadn't 
liked that “walk” or “by yourself” one 
little bit. But finally his father had 
stepped in and said that if a twelve-year- 
old boy couldn’t walk a total distance of 
twelve blocks by himself in a quiet. law- 
abiding town like this one . . . So here 
he was. È 

It was only nine by his waterproof, 
shockproof wrist watch. and he didn’t 
have to be home until nine-thirty. But all 
of a sudden. when he saw he was the 
only player left on the course. Charles 
decided to start home. There’s something 
funny going on around here. thought 
Charles. his skin prickling. 

He saw the police car turning in at 
the park entrance. For a brief moment, 
he considered stopping the car and ask- 
ing for a ride home. He could tell them 
his mother worried and he should’ve been 
home an hour ago. but he’d tripped on 
a tree root and sprained his ankle and 
couldn’t walk good . . . This unworthy 
flash of deceit and chicken-heartedness 
was so swiftly gone that Charles could 
very well say hed never had it. He 
would walk home. of course. 

Turning, he stared resolutely into the 
gloom of Lovers’ Heaven. He felt the 
bracing tonic of scorn. Anybody in there 
would be too busy kissing to bother him! 
He was starting to go and turn in his 
ball and club at the stand when, simul- 
taneously. the prickling of his skin grew 
worse and he realized that the light at 
the edge of the real golf course. the light 
he had counted on. was out. 

At that moment the golf club in 
Charles’ hand ceased abruptly to be a 
golf club. the property of someone else. 


It became. in the simplest and most nat- 
ural fashion. a weapon. His own weapon, 
Because if something was in there among 
the dark trees. a big mean Boxer or—(or 
what. Charles? What is it that makes 
your skin crawl?)—not even Sherlock 
Holmes would go in there empty-handed. 

Without thinking any more about it, 
Charles stepped quietly off the miniature 
golf course onto the trackless moor. 

So it was that. at one and the same 
time, Charles stole a golf club, Jane 
Conners made a long overdue promise, 
Susan Hardy wished she had minded her 
mother. Elizabeth Bantting discovered 
that life could be a squashy toad. Tanny 
lost her practicality, and Miss Cameron 
—well. Miss Cameron was the first to 
recognize that soft black ripple across 
the park for what it actually was. Miss 
Cameron was the first to understand 
when the ripple took on form and pur- 
pose. and the outcome became inevitable. 
The tiger had selected its victim. 

With the soft darkness wrapping tight 
about her sagging throat. remembering 
the deadly evenings of bridge with the 
girls. the rubber plants and handker- 
chiefs for Christmas. the slow drip-drip 
of the kitchen faucet in her little apart- 
ment, Miss Cameron felt a surge of ter- 
rible joy. 

But it isn’t you. Miss Cameron. Not 
you. Not yet. Not in this fashion. 

Tanny’s scream split the summer night 
like a sharp, silver knife. 


omething had told her to stop kissing 

and run. But before she could run 

or even think. a light stabbed her 
face. In the darker darkness which fol- 
lowed. she heard the crunch of metal on 
bone and flesh. a soft heavy thud on the 
concrete slab, Run now, Tanny! Crazy— 
whoever it is—panting—sobbing—whis- 
pering—crazy! Run for your life. But 
Mel was hurt, Wasn’t it Mel who had 
fallen—? 

Hands found her then. strong fumbling 
hands which caressed and then tightened 
convulsively on her throat. Through the 
roaring in her ears. she heard a sobbing 
whisper—“Kiss me—please kiss me—” 
Then suddenly the hands flew wide. leav- 
ing her throat free. Above the sounds of 
fearful struggle at her feet. Tanny 
screamed. 

The police car spotlight slammed into 
the darkness. It glanced off Miss Cam- 
eron’s spotless windshield. It caught Su- 
san Hardy running like a fat little chip- 
munk to her mother. It paused on Eliza- 
heth’s white. sickened face: then. hurry- 
ing. it swept past the struggle under the 
trees and found Charles crouching. his 
golf club upraised but unused. Charles 
had just made a startling discovery: in 
the dark it is impossible to tell tiger 
from victim. unless you happen to be 
one or the other. 


At last. in a hasty double take. the 
spotlight swept back to the scene under 
the trees. to Tanny standing and Mel 
rising from a still. silent shape on the 
concrete. In the sudden glare Tanny and 
Mel were looking at each other in 
wonder. 


anny had been kissed, whistled at, 

ogled. fought over and whispered 

about. But never before had she 
been defended and saved from violent 
attack; she had no illusions about that. 
having felt the hands at her throat and 
the mad whisper on her cheek. Tanny 
was a very knowing and practical girl. 
even a little hard at times. But now as 
she stared at her rescuer’s face—the ter- 
rible, quivering, boy-into-man face with 
blood seeping down from the split scalp 
—her heart went zing with uncompro- 
mising finality. 

As for Mel. he had kissed a lot of 
girls lately. trying to live down that 
“nicest boy in town” title hed somehow 
gotten stuck with, He had intended to 
complete his metamorphosis at Tanny’s 
expense, Instead. he had defended her. 
shed blood for her. maybe even killed 
for her. Suddenly all doubts about his 
manhood were gone. And. with them. all 
confusion as to Tanny’s place in his life. 
This is my girl. 

So engrossed were they in these mu- 
tual discoveries, they forgot the still. 
quiet bulk at their feet. Old Ab and his 
rookie were already running to them 
across the golf course before Tanny 
looked down and cried in her clear. 
carrying young voice. “Why. its Mr. 
Murdock!” And then, staring at the 
shocked. incredulous expression which 
contorted that familiar-unfamiliar face 
even in unconsciousness. she whispered. 
“Poor Mr. Murdock . . .” 

And so it was. Mr. Murdock in his 
shapeless gray sweatshirt with his 
cracked flashlight lying to one side. Poor 
Mr. Murdock. For after all is said and 
done. who is the tiger but the victim? 
What is darkness but a light gone out? 
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IMPORTANT-TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Before You Move—Write! 


At least 5 weeks before you move, 

send us a letter, card, or Post Office 

change-of-address form giving both 
your old and new addresses. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
250 W. 55th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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He was a young man on the move—no home, no job, no 

friends. His only warm possession was the memory of a 

girl who by a strange coincidence loved him. But that's 
all it took to change the course of Larry Evans’ life 


BY ANN CHIDESTER ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL NONNAST 


7 Í Vhe letter caught up with him at 
Poynter’s Hotel. It was over three 
months old and had been originally 

sent to Max’s Service Station in 

Cheyenne. From there, it had gone to 

three more places; finally Jenny Poynter, 

who worked at the desk in her father’s 
hotel, had decided to keep it for him. 

“I thought you’d be around soon, Larry, 

once the hunting season opened,” she 

said. 

He could not remember when—if ever 
in his twenty-six years—he had received 
a real letter. He took it up to the room, 
put it on the table and sat studying it. 
Why would Carson and Son, Attorneys- 
at-Law, write him from Two Rivers after 
all these years? He frowned and closed 
his eyes for a moment. He was a tall, 
slim, sandy-haired man with a quick 
temper and a nervous way of turning his 
head as though he expected to hear 
something he could take as an insult. 
His manner, however, was very mild, and 
he had a soft, delightful voice and a slow 
smile. He went from place to place be- 
cause he tired easily of one town, and 
he could always make a living as a 
mechanic. Now and then he took a pic- 
ture of a wildlife scene and sold it to a 
magazine. Last month he had sold a pic- 
ture of a tornado-ravaged town he had 
happened to pass through. In his greatest 
daydreams, he imagined he could make a 
living with his pictures, but he never 
bothered to try. 

He disliked thinking about Two Rivers. 
That was an old, sorry nightmare, the 


beginning of his bad luck, and the bad 
luck had dogged his days. The memory 
made him feel sore and hot in his chest, 
right over his heart. In the war, when 
anyone had asked him where he came 
from, hé had said Chicago or Des Moines, 
though he had never seen either of these 
cities. He weuld not and could not say 
Two Rivers. 

“Carson—that’d be Mr. Jake Carson 
with the red mustache and his boy, 
Jimmy.” Long ago, Jimmy had been his 
slave and friend. There had been plenty 
of times when he had not been able to 
shake that boy, always following him 
and Sophie, trying to do everything he 
did and never quite succeeding. He 
grinned. Bet old Jimmy Carson wouldn’t 
pass me the time of day, now, he thought. 
Still, he had been something of a hero in 
his boyhood days back in that town. 
Everything had looked hopeful then. 

But when he touched the letter, it took 
on an enormous reality. It seemed to burn 
his fingertips. All of that was over, and 
he had a good mind to ignore this letter, 
maybe burn it unopened. What im- 
portance could Two Rivers have for him 
now? Back there they were probably 
still talking about him and the stolen 
car. They had their own ideas about 
what had happened that night of Sophie 
Harrington’s party, and nothing he had 
done since then—in the war or afterward 
—seemed big enough to change their 
opinions. No good could .come of this 
letter, he told himself. Why, they’d con- 
sider me a tramp—like that old fellow 


He drove slowly down the main street. “What'll | tell them?” he 
thought. “What'll | say when they start asking questions?” 
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Return of the Thief (continued) 


who used to come up the river every 
spring, begging food and a night's shel- 
ter. This letter mightn’t even be for me 
—there must be any number of Larry 
Evanses around. Some coincidence. He 
kept puzzling over it as he went down 
the hall to take a bath. 

When he was dressed, he stuffed the 
letter into his jacket pocket and went 
downstairs. At Poynter’s Hotel’ he always 
put on a few airs, wore his suit and a 
tie at night, and bought Adam Poynter a 
drink. They knew him here and made 
him feel welcome. Every year he went 
out with the hunters and fishermen. Also, 
there was Jenny Poynter, who, because 
of her smooth, glossy hair and husky 
voice, reminded him of Sophie, back in 
Two Rivers. Poynter’s was the nearest 
to a real home he had now. The others 
were faded green hotels or boarding 
house rooms, one after the other. 


enny was in the dining room 

at the table near the windows. 
eJ Long ago—over two years—he had 
asked to sit with her. He no longer 
needed to ask, but whenever he felt 
himself grow too comfortable, too calm 
here at Poynter’s, he pulled out—usually 
very early in the morning before Jenny 
was at work at the desk. He never wrote 
to her and could not imagine the time 
when she would not be here to give him 
a real welcome. f 

“Well, Jen,” he said, flushing, “how’re 
things with you?” 

“The same,” she said, but did not look 
at him. 

“How’s Adam?” 

“Dad’s fine. You’ve been away longer 
than usual this time, Larry.” 

“I got stuck in a job up in Cheyenne.” 
he said. 

She played with her water glass, and 
he noticed that her fingertips were faintly 
stained. This made him think of Sophie 
Harrington and the times when they had 
picked wild berries along the river. Then 
she raised her face and said, “You can 
work here any time you like. Dad’s been 
hoping you’d take over the garage, 
Larry.” 

He made a nervous shrug. “I like to 
keep moving,” he said. 

She frowned. “That’s no life,” she 
said, almost in a whisper. 

“If I stay in one place too long, my 
luck changes,” he said. For some reason, 
the old excuse sounded foolish and un- 
real, What was luck, after all? Who made 
good luck or bad, and who was to blame 
if the luck changed? He did not like to 
talk seriously with her, and it seemed 
to him that the crumpled letter in his 
pocket had its own power, that it was 
already beginning to work out a strong 
pattern of bad luck for him. Something 
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might happen—say Adam and Jenny 
forced him to make some decision about 
the garage here—and then he might not 
feel he could come back here, the same 
as always. They were too kind to him. 
He had never done anything for them. 
He sent Jenny a Christmas card every 
year, and once at a barn dance not so 
long ago when he had been feeling high 
he had kissed her. If anyone belonged 
to him, if anyone took first place in his 
thoughts, it was Jenny. Sophie had once 
belonged to him in Two Rivers. but 
Sophie had been lost long ago, that night 
of her party. 

“Besides. I couldn’t commit myself to 
any kind of business proposition,” he said 
quickly. He pulled out the letter. “Right 
now, I got this problem. It doesn’t seem 
like much, but a letter can blow up in 
your face. Jen, so I been puzzling should 
I open it or not. I mean. when your 
mind’s in a puzzle. you can’t think sane 
about—about business. See?” He begged 
for understanding. but she still wore a 
bewildered little frown, and he could not 
meet her eyes. 

“A letter’s only paper.” she said. 

“With writing.” he joked. Now. with 
her watching him. he had to open it. He 
even hoped there might be bad news in 
it. Then maybe she’d understand he was 
not her kind of man, a man with any 
real future. He opened the letter and 
smoothed it on the table. 

“Dear Larry,” it said. “you may not 
remember me or Two Rivers. as it is 
so long ago. I have been trying to con- 
tact you for this past year. Last week, 
we traced you to Max’s Service Station 
in Cheyenne, so I’m taking a chance you 
may still be there. Professor Madison 
died over a year ago. and we need to 
settle his estate as the State is planning 
a big highway through that part of 
town, and they want to buy the east lot, 
where the fruit trees are. It isn’t a big 
estate, but he left you everything he had 
and hoped, until the very last, you might 
return. When you didn’t he begged me to 
try to find you. I traced you up to the 
war. but after that we had no clues. I 
wonder if you will remember me. I am 
the kid who used to tag you and Sophie 
like a puppy dog. We will certainly give 
you a great welcome if you come home. 
I hope you'll contact us for further de- 
tails as soon as you receive this. Yours 
truly, Jim Carson.” 


e reread the letter. He believed 
H what it said about the old man’s 
will, but he did not really want to 
believe it. He wanted to feel nothing for 
anyone back there in Two Rivers. The 
town did not exist for him. 
“Who was the professor—a relative?” 
“An old man, even when I first knew 


him.” Now. he must tell her all the hid- 
den things he had feared she might know 
about him. for he had known this mo- 
ment would come between him and Jenny 
one day. “I was nothing. No kid in the 
world had as little as I had. My Dad 
died—he just drank himself to death 
down on the mudflats. a stinking wreck— 
and everyone knew I was his kid. I used 
to have bad dreams that I’d grow up to be 
like him. Well. I was nine then and 
needed a place to sleep, but when the 
county welfare folks came lookin’ for 
me I hid. Yep. I hid in a tree—like the 
wild creature I was. Jen. I was more wild 
than human. And then the old man 
heard nobody could find me. so he found 
me. He knew where I hid and that I 
slept in the old tower on the beach— 
down where the lumber mill used to be.” 
He could still imagine that tower with 
the starlings flying about making their 
silly sounds. “He took me to his house, 
and I slept in the back room above the 
kitchen stairs. I shoveled his sidewalks 
and mowed his lawn. We were good 
friends. But F ran away.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh.” he laughed dryly. “I thought I 
told you about that. Jen. It was a crazy 
kid kind of thing.” He knew he had 
never told her—or anyone. Even to him- 
self, he still tried to pretend nothing had 
happened the night of Sophie’s party. 
that he had stayed in the town, gone to 
high school and left it only to go to 
war—that he could go back any time 
he chose. 


had a big party. They also had a 

brand new midnight blue sedan. 
and the boy in the family. Mattie—he 
was a punk kid—tried to steal it to drive 
it to St. Louis and sell it. But I caught 
him and went along. I thought I could 
stop him. but we had an accident on the 
highway. Afterward. the way Mattie told 
it, when the police picked us out of that 
wreck, I was the one who’d stolen it— 
not him. What could I say?” 

Telling it for the first time like this. 
he relived his young terror, the dark 
night, the long run from everything he 
knew and loved and the daily fear of 
being caught and put in prison. He knew 
again the terrible. old hurt. like a deep 
wound opening up inside him. He 
remembered standing in the long. blue 
living room at the Harringtons’ with the 
Japanese lanterns making the air orange 
outside the house. with Sophie and her 
mother listening to Mattie tell all of them 
what a thief and ingrate Larry Evans 
was. He could not remember whether 
anyone had asked to hear his side of it. 
He hadn’t waited around to see. After all. 
he was only a kid off the mud flats, and 


I was fifteen, and the Harringtons 


Mattie Harrington had a way of lying 
that was pure talent. 

“So I ran,” he said grimly. “I hid along 
the river. I kept running.” He had run 
from the necessity of calling Mattie a 
liar before Sophie and her mother. He 
had run from the hurt look the profes- 
sor would wear. It seemed he could never 
run far enough from that town where 
they still thought of him as a car thief, 
a bad kid, Snooker Evans’ son. 


hen he thought of it, as he did 

\\/ now, his pride broke inside him, 

and he was again the scared kid 
with nowhere to go. They would not re- 
member that he had been the first to swim 
the big river, that he had been a basket- 
ball champion and that he had felt in his 
heart that he was the professor’s son. 

“You were only a frightened kid then, 
Larry,” she protested. “But now—what 
has it to do with now?” 

“You think I’m going back there?” he 
asked, angrily. “The minute I hit that 
town they'll start talking about Mr. Har- 
rington’s car and how I wrecked it— 
after the Harringtons were good to me, 
too. They'll say sure I can come back 
to collect the professor’s dough, but I 
never showed up before, and he might 
have needed me these past years. You 
think they remember anything good 
about me?” 

“You’re scared,” she said, in wonder. 

He made an angry gesture. He had 
never asked her to believe he was brave. 
had he, just because he was a good 
hunter? Still, he disliked losing face like 
this. “I'll write and settle it that way.” 

“You’ve got everything wrong, Larry,” 
she said sternly and changed before his 
eyes. She lifted her small chin. Her tiny 
body trembled with rage, her eyes dark- 
ened and she was full of anger and 
strength. “You act as though you stole 
that car.” 

“I keep telling you,” he said wearily. 
“What difference can it make so long 
as they think I did? That’s what counts. 
Anyhow, I always have bad luck.” 

“Luck—nonsense!” He could see the 
sweat on her brow. It shocked him that 
she, usually so mild, should care so much 
—enough to fight like this. “You shouldn’t 
worry about what they think so long as 
you know the truth.” 

“I never got a toe hold anywhere, in 
the Army or in a job, when something 
didn’t happen sooner or later,” he said 
doggedly. 

“You made it happen. You always 
believed it would. You like being the kid 
from the mud flats that nobody can ex- 
pect much from. That lets you off easy. 
Like the garage, now. You wouldn’t take 
it on for fear all the people you know 
here would see you make a mess of it.” 


“All right, all right,” he said, looking 
around to see if anyone in the restaurant 
noticed them. “Don’t make a scene, Jen.” 

She lowered her voice. “I love you, 
Larry,” he said. 

He shook his head from side to side. 
He didn’t want to hear that. 

“Yes, I love you,” she insisted, “but 
that place is your home, and if you don’t 
go back there once, you'll never get 
another home. You'll be scared of every 
town. People talk, and you'll be sure 
they’re slandering you even if they’re only 
talking about the weather. Once you 
think people are getting close enough to 
make demands on you, like loyalty or— 
or love—you run. You say you don’t want 
to hurt them, but it’s yourself you’re 
thinking of. Always yourself.” 

“That’s strong talk,” he said angrily, 
but very quietly. His whole body was 
burning in rage. 

“You’re scared to go back,” she said 
and walked away, leaving him alone to 
finger the letter and feel caught in a trap. 
He should never have told her. 

Now he began to feel a strong drag, 


as though out there, not too far away, a 
magnet of some kind were pulling him 
back to the town against his will. He tried 
to write to Jim Carson but could not. 
In the middle of the night, he left 
Poynter’s Hotel, threw his bag into the 
back seat of his dilapidated, rusty car 
and started to drive toward Two Rivers. 

Toward morning he turned off the state 
highway. At almost ten he reached the 
edge of the town. The day was bright 
and clear, like all the old October days 
he remembered here, and his heart was 
touched. In the silence and the sun, the 
town looked beautiful and welcoming. 


here was the brick courthouse with 
Te bronze soldier, a Civil War me- 

morial. The soldier, with his heavy 
musket, seemed to be running across the 
sloping, shaded lawn. And there was the 
high school and beyond it, the rough 
river bank sloping down to where the 
two slow, green rivers joined to make a 
broad lake. The Harrington place, white 
and sprawling, still stood on the hill. And 
there, below, was the bleached stone 


“FII just walk into that hotel like it’s home to me and I got every 
right to be there,” he thought, grinning with anticipation. 
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Return of the Thief (continued) 


tower where he used to hide, where he 
had carved Sophie’s and his initials inside 
a crooked heart. They used to swim down 
there. 

The professor’s house, once so mag- 
nificent, now looked small and empty, 
though the lawn and shrubbery had been 
kept up. He drove down the main street, 
past Hicks Hardware, thinking. What’ll 
I tell them? What’ll I say when they 
ask questions? He could not say that 
since he left that town he had led exactly 
the kind of life they might have expected 
Snooker Evans’ boy to live. 

He parked his car near the railroad 
tracks and walked to the law office, above 
the feed and grain store. He wished He 
had bought a new suit. Maybe they saw 
that tornado picture I sold, he told 
himself, as he put on a slight swagger 
and pushed open the office door. He was 
trembling. There was no one in the office 
except a very young girl in a white 
shirtwaist blouse. He thought she looked 
at him with suspicion, expecting him 
to ask for a handout, perhaps. 

“Happen to know where I can find 
Jimmy Carson, miss?” he asked. 

“Mr. James Carson?” 

“Yeah, him. He’s expecting me. Mr. 
Lawrence Evans.” 

“Oh, Mr. Evans,” she said and put her 
hand to her throat, embarrassed. She 
said Mr. Carson had just gone home, 
but she would call him. He waited. Then 
she handed him the phone, and he heard 
the friendly voice. It was too late to run 
now. 

“Come on up, Larry. Sophie’s just 
about to get some lunch, and she’s dying 
to see you. Come along. You remember 
the old Harrington place?” 


e kept nodding and saying, “Yes, 
H I remember.” He went down the 
street, past the hardware again. 
walking as in a dream. Now he came 
along the twisted path that passed the 
old tower. He had gone this way countless 
times before, even in the dark, and up 
the side of the cliff where the dry grasses 
flourished, long and pungent, smelling 
like corn silk. Pll make up something 
to tell them. That’s all I can do, he 
thought. When he reached the top, Sophie 
was already coming toward him, taller 
and slimmer than he remembered her, 
wearing a pale blue cotton dress and 
smiling at him. He felt sick at the pit 
of his stomach. but something—the irri- 
tating, exasperating memory of what Jen 
had said and Jen’s anger—forced him to 
look at Sophie. He saw no hate, no con- 
fusion of emotion, nothing except a truly 
warm welcome as she led him toward 
the old house and into the long. blue 
room. 
“Tt’s been too long, Larry,” Jim said. 


He was neat, like his father. but bigger 
and as shy as ever. 

“You ran away.” Sophie accused him. 
“Where'd you go?” 

“Oh. around. I kept going for a long 
time.” he said. He lounged in the very 
chair that Mr. Harrington had occupied 
that awful night. He felt dead calm and 
even a little bold. Shoot the works, he 
kept telling himself. 


“ o you know that. Mama and the 
D professor and I worried for 
years?” Sophie said. She was not 
as pretty as Jen. but she was like Jen 
in manner, very womanly and direct, and 
she looked as though she was full of 
unspent laughter. It did not hurt him to 
look at her and to know he had lost her 
because he ran away. Why should he 
care now when Jen was back there at the 
hotel? She’d want to hear a full account 
of his visit here. He did not talk much 
but listened while Jim explained to him 
that he owned the professor’s property 
and a few railroad bonds. Jim had been 
waiting a long time to put the matter 
straight, and he would not permit Sophie 
to talk until that was done. 

“You can count on four thousand from 
the highway deal. more or less. and 
another eight from the rest of the prop- 
erty. We already have a buyer if you 
want to sell. Then. two to three thousand 
in cash, so it makes almost fourteen 
thousand in all. Everything the old man 
had.” 

“Tell come in handy.” Larry said. “I 
plan to go into the garage business. a 
sideline with me. I make my living with 
photographs. Perhaps you saw my last 
one—the tree twisted by the tornado, in 
News magazine?” He grinned with pleas- 
ure at their amazement. Well. it was no 
lie! “This garage deal’s been hanging 
fire. I may even branch. out into hotel 
work, so a little ready cash helps right 
now.” 

“But I remember that picture of the 
tree.” Sophie said. delighted, clasping 
her hands. 

“You married, Larry?” Jim asked. 

“Not yet. Pm engaged, though, to a 
girl named Jen Poynter. Her dad owns 
this sporting hotel, Poynter’s. You may 
have heard of it.” 

Sophie was looking at him very closely. 
“Do you remember how you climbed the 
tower and put my initials with yours, 
inside a heart. way up near the top? No 
one else dared climb that high.” 

“Did I?” he asked. trying to conceal 
his joy that someone remembered. 

“I remember.” Jim said. “I was the 
only one in town who was glad you left 
because I knew I’d never stand a chance 
with Sophie if you stayed around. The 
champion swimmer, champion basketball 


player—and Mrs. Harrington was so keen 
on you, too.” 

“Say—a person forgets all that. It’s 
so long ago.” He cleared his throat. “I 
guess nobody forgot about the stolen car, 
though.” 

There was a momentary hush. The 
question had burst from him, without 
his willing it. 

“That was awful,” Sophie said slowly. 
“Of course Mama forced Mattie to admit 
he’d been lying. She knew it all the time. 
So did I. Mattie was killed in the war. 
He was brave and even successful fight- 
ing in the war, the only thing he ever 
did well. That night—that terrible night 
you ran away—Mama knew she couldn’t 
get Mattie to speak a word of truth with 
all the people and the police listening; 
but once she got him alone, she shook it 
out of him. It was awful for her and 
Papa, to know Mattie was so wicked. 
You can imagine how Papa felt. We tried 
for ages to find you. So did the 
professor.” 

“You mean you knew?” he asked, 
staring at her. A 

“Oh, nobody in town believed you’d 
steal Papa’s car, Larry!” 

He could not believe that for all these 
years everyone here in Two Rivers— 
including Sophie, her mother, and the old 
professor—had not thought of him as a 
car thief. They had remembered instead 
the foolish, brave, boyish expłoits that 
he himself had liked to remember. He 
was welcome here and even respected. 
He could come home here anytime he 
chose! He moistened his lips, feeling the 
tears come up into his eyes. 

“But you knew we wouldn’t think 
that!” she protested. 

“Oh, sure,” he said roughly. 

The rest was only vague—a visit to 
the professor’s house, signing some 
papers, meeting the Hicks brothers and 
old Miss Emma and a few others. It 
seemed he could not pay attention to any 
of this for the great joy that had come 
over him. He was a new man. He had no 
enemies. He could come or go or stay, 
whatever he pleased. They remembered 
him as a brave, loyal kid to whom the 
old man had left his estate. No one was 
looking for him because of that old car. 


“ 0,” he said, when they insisted 
| \ he stay. “I have my business.” If 
he started before dusk, he’d reach 
Poynter’s by morning. PII just walk into 
that hotel like it’s home to me and I got 
every right to be there, he thought, grin- 
ning with anticipation. And TIl say right 
out for everyone to hear I mean to settle 
down and go into the garage business. 
Maybe the hotel business, too. Nothing 
he had told Sophie and Jim was a lie. 
It was all possible—at last. THE Enp 
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His doghouse was as big as a bungalow. Four of us could get in it at once. 


RIGO OF 


BIG DOG 


Everything about Lummox was larger than life itself, and 


we kids loved him with the outsize love he deserved 


BY ANNE H. 
I was the day after my cousin Buddy 


had reamed out the yellow jackets’ 

nest by the garage with a piece of 
pipe. We were all somewhat spotty still; 
some of us had swollen up in places, and 
we had been instructed to find something 
quiet to do that afternoon. So we were 
standing around, the seven of us, on legs 
covered with the summer’s usual scratches 
as well as the ravages,of yellow jackets, 
watching old Mr: Bleibtreu the carpenter. 
He did all the carpentry work for our 
three families and now he was building 
what he called a doghouse ‘at the Kynetts’. 
A second doghouse, that was, for the 
Kynetts already had one dog, a small, 
fat, busy one named Bunky, who had 
a doghouse with his name on it. 

Mr. Bleibtreu sometimes talked to us 
as he worked, his guttural phrases is- 
suing in bursts, punctuated by hammer 
blows. Sometimes he talked, and some- 
times he didn’t talk at all. This after- 
noon he hadn’t said much, so that we 
were held there, under the trees where 
you had to slap at mosquitoes, by the 
sheer magnitude of the doghouse he was 
making. Net that we believed in it as 
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a doghouse. Uncle Gerald Kynett had 
said it was one, but nobody, not even 
Jean and Buddy, his own children, ever 
knew how to take what Uncle Gerald 
said. This uncertainty went so far in 
the case of my cousin Polly (the slower 
one of the twins) that she automatically 
either ran away or cried if he spoke to 
her. We thought Mr. Bleibtreu was build- 
ing a playhouse for Jean and Buddy. 
After all, the thing was big enough for 
four of us to get in at once. 

My smallest cousin Sam Three was 
getting restive and suggesting that we 
all go and look for the water rat when 
Mr. Bleibtreu made his immortal remark. 

“Id ist not (bang) ein doghouse 
(bang).” he said. “Id ist (bang) ein 
jung bungalow.” 

“Young bungalow!” shouted my cousin 
Buddy, falling to the ground as though 
pierced with fatal mirth. 

“Young bungalow!” we echoed, and 
began idiotically to roll on the ground. 

“Laugh, I thought Pd die,” said my 
eldest cousin Jean, as a passing sop 
to sophistication, but she could hardly 
say it for laughing. 


LITTLEFIELD ILLUSTRATED BY ERIK BLEGVAD 


As the effects of Mr. Bleibtreu’s wit 
ebbed, we heard the familiar shriek 
of tires and full-throated wail of my 
Uncle Gerald’s old Stutz Bearcat. which 
he kept on driving because he could never 
feel right in any other car. You felt 
he would keep on driving it until it 
was killed under him, like some noble 
charger in an old battle. He brought 
it to a gallant stop behind us, favored 
us with a stentorian roar and emerged, 
followed closely. in fact in some dan- 
ger of being fatally trampled, by the 
largest dog any of us had ever seen. 

“This is Lummox,” he said as proudly 
as if he had just brought President 
Hoover home to dinner. “Bleibtreu, that 
house finished?” 

We were too stunned, then, even to 
report the mot about the young bungalow. 
Lummox advanced upon us, furiously 
waving a tail about the size of a palm 
tree. Bunky, with a yelp, rushed into his 
small house, where he probably put his 
paws over his eyes. My cousin Sam 
Three, who was, after all, only six and 
who stood about as high as the shoul- 
ders of this new playmate, unwisely 


began to back away, and then broke into 
a run. He was soon lying panic-still on 
the ground with his face being licked by 
a tongue of the general dimensions and 
color of a large beefsteak. Getting no 
response, Lummox backed off and tried 
a couple of pounces, then let off a bark. 
It was a bark in scale with the rest of 
him. Only Uncle Gerald could ever have 
shouted him down. For a few ear-taxing 
moments the two roared at each other. 
Then Lummox, tiring of the game, 
trotted over in the direction of the young 
bungalow, on the peak of whose roof 
prudently sat Mr. Bleibtreu and my 
younger sister Carolyn, who was known 
as Calnor. 

My Uncle Gerald looked at the scene 
with pleasure. 

“He’s just a pup,” he said, and while 
the implications of this statement sank 
in there was silence. 

“He’s supposed to be a Chesapeake 
Bay Retriever,” said my uncle. Then, 
speaking directly to my cousin Polly, he 
lowered his voice sinisterly. “But I think 
he’s part lion,” he added, and went 
into the house. 

My cousin Polly began to cry. 


e all had dogs. The twins and 
WV Sam Three had one named Pin- 

bone, who looked like a collie, 
but who behaved more like the impala we 
were all just then learning about from 
Frank Buck’s movies, or perhaps like a 
second string kangaroo. Through fields of 
tall grass and weeds you could see her 
from far off—appearing, disappearing, 
up, down, hoopla, up down,.tracing a 
course in dotted lines. 

Our own dog was a neurotic brindle 
Scotty named, unfantastically, Jock. He 
had three habits, all unprepossessing. He 
fought all other dogs, regardless of size; 
he ran away about once a week; and 
when we were riding in the back of the 
car (ours was a prosaic Nash with a ten- 
dency to catch on fire in New Jersey) he 
would grow frenzied at the sight of other 
dogs and bite me. He never bit my sister, 
or, in fact, any other human. I don’t know 
why I kept on riding in the back seat 
with him, except that I secretly con- 
sidered his biting me a mark of his favor. 

We decided Lummox was probably part 
St. Bernard as well as part lion but 
probably not, as my father suggested, 
part brontosaurus. Jock was the only one 
who never grew used to him, but ad- 
vanced on him each time newly ravening, 
with no more effect than a very fierce 
mosquito’s. Lummox would simply lift up 
his great head and look down out of 
kind gold eyes on the little snapping 
madman. And Jock, who in former times 
had often come limping home bloody 
with torn ears, profited unholily by the 
association. Walking in Lummox’s shad- 
ow, he could safely challenge any dog. 

A good many fights resulted from 
Jock’s jeering shouts (“Come on, you 


coward!”) at dogs who might previously 
have demolished him, but we never saw 
Lummox bested in battle. Not only was 
he the largest dog we knew; he was 
protected by a dense curly coat, or 
thicket, of wavy chocolate colored hair. 
And he was strong. 

I think it was his strength, along with 
his loudness and bounciness and odd 
sense of humor that endeared him so to 
Uncle Gerald. For Uncle Gerald had 
some lion in him, too. He had tawny 
hair that waved rigidly like a statue’s 
and a square face that was ruddy then 
and is brick red now but is still set with 
piercing blue eyes under bristling tawny 
brows like little manes. He has the gout 
now, from the many years of eating 
mountains of food and drinking oceans 
of drinks, but then he was as muscular 
as any lion, with an educated body like 
an animal’s. He was a powerful man, 
whose power was kept under very splen- 
didly tailored business suits during the 
part of his life he spent being a broker 
in Philadelphia. He showed us his power 
chiefly in the water. 

The Kynetts had a pond where we all 
spent a good deal of time in the summer. 
It wasn’t a swimming pool, it was a pond, 
with a cold, deep, oozy mud bottom. 
There was a stone terrace on one side 
of it, with ‘slippery stone steps to climb 
out of the water by and a diving board 
out over the deep part, which had been 
hollowed out by an authentic steam 
shovel and was about twenty-five feet in 
diameter. My Uncle Gerald used to give 
diving exhibitions for all of us goggle- 
eyed fry and for the decorative grown- 
ups with drinks in their hands. From 
that nonregulation board (an artifact of 
Mr. Bleibtreu’s) he did strong, stunning 
two-and-a-halfs or flew high like a burly 
swan. He constantly urged all of us who 
could swim—which was all of us but Sam 
Three, who still had to stay back of the 
white rock in the shallow part—to follow 
his lead, laughing at us derisively when 
we belly flopped or skinned our shoul- 
ders on the board. 

Lummox was the only one who was 
up to him at the waterside. After all, he 
was a retriever. It was a fine, if pause- 
giving sight when they started together 
at the house, raced down the green 
slope to the pond and hit the water 
together. It made a tidal wave. 

Lummox would fetch you a stick, any 
time the pond wasn’t frozen solid, until 
you were exhausted from throwing it. 
He’d lay it at your feet and then shake, 
activating several gallons of water. 


y Uncle Gerald was awfully proud, 
M though, when, in two weeks of 
secret sessions, he taught him to 
retrieve people. There was a great unveil- 
ing of this trick before an August Sunday 
audience. My uncle suddenly gave tongue 
to cries of spurious panic and went under 
dramatically. Lummox arose, posed for 


an instant in an attitude of conspicuous 
responsibility. Then he dove. Taking his 
master by the back of his bathing suit 
(bathing suits had backs then) the dog 
piloted him briskly to shore, a look of 
calm purpose in his gold eyes, his great 
paws working like pistons. There was 
great applause, though the trick became 
later something of a mixed blessing, since 
Lummox was likely to interpret loud 
cries, even of joy, as distress signals and 
to rescue the crier willy-nilly. And when 
you saw that huge heraldic head ad- 
vancing smoothly upon you through the 
water you just waited and let him rescue 
you. He was a stronger swimmer than 
any of us. 


h, but he was big. And, as my uncle 
A said, just a pup. Puppyishness on 
that scale had the capricious un- 
directed force of a small hurricane. 
Where other puppies ate pillows, Lum- 
mox chewed up a whole sofa one after- 
noon. He could go through a flower bed 
like a bulldozer. His activities began to 
cause ruffled tempers amiong the adult 
relatives, as when Uncle Sam Two had 
got his tennis court rolled and ready for 
play and Lummox excavated a trench a 
foot and a half deep across it in the 
night, presumably hunting a mole. 

We knew, of course, the seven of us 
and the other dogs, that Lummox wasn’t 
confining his attention to our kith and 
kin—we overheard enough telephone con- 
versations—but we never mentioned it 
among ourselves. 

Then he began to bring home garbage 
pails. Presumably unable to open it on 
the spot, he would trot jauntily up the 
driveway or appear from the Woods Path 
with a fifty-pound full pail swinging from 
his jaws. He must have misunderstood 
the punishments that followed his ac- 
tivities as a one-dog Department of Sani- 
tation, for he moved on from garbage 


My cousin, Sam Three, the littlest, 
came up to his shoulder. 
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MEMORIES OF A BIG DOG® omines 


Uncle Gerald claimed that Lummox was part lion...We 


found out later that Uncle Gerald had lion in him, too 


pails to any available portable object 
smaller than a piano. We began to notice 
the cold stares of neighbors when we 
went by with our dogs. 

Things came to a crisis in early Sep- 
tember, on a hot, dead-aired afternoon 
when we were all looking depressedly 
forward to school again. We knew that 
Lummox had dug down the dam of Mrs. 
Allison’s water lily pond and that Mr. 
Allison had called up to say he’d shoot 
that blank blank elephant the next time 
he saw him and Uncle Gerald had told 
Mr. Allison to go to hell. Now our big 
brown companion had excelled himself. 
The aloof and icy Staintons’ place 
sported an elaborate iron gate, hung from 
stone piers about ten feet high. By exert- 
ing his supercanine strength and working, 
no doubt, on and off at the job in his 
spare time, Lummox had undermined one 
of these pylons, which now measured its 
length on top of the shattered remains 
of a rare magnolia tree. 


y sister and I went to see this 
M work, and marveled, but when we 

got back to the Kynetts’ ‘there 
was grim doom in the air. Lummox, we 
saw appalled, was chained to his young 
bungalow. Buddy was sitting on the cel- 
lar door with his knees drawn up, weep- 
ing into his sneakers. Angry voices rose 
from inside the house. 

“Its Mother,” said Buddy brokenly. 
“She’s sending him away.” 

“Aunt Jean?” said my sister. “Send- 
ing who away?” 

“Lummox, you dumbhead,” said Buddy 
spitefully. “Who’d ya think I meant, my 
father?” 

“What about your father?” I asked, 
convinced that Uncle Gerald would save 
the situation. 

“He had to say she could,” Buddy 
wailed. “He’s inside drinking whiskey 
and he won’t talk to us.” 

Down by the pond appeared the 
figures of the twins and Sam Three, just 
coming from the Woods Path. Jean came 
out of the house, red-eyed and wearing 
not only forbidden lipstick but forbidden 
mascara, which had run. We all stood 
around, speechless and powerless and 
feeling our powerlessness in a world 
dominated by cruel grown-ups. 

“But why?” cried Betsy, the quick twin. 

“Ah, I dunno,” said Jean. There was 
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no sense discussing it. There was nothing 
to discuss. We hadn’t the spirit even to 
play chorus to the tragedy. The sun was 
going down. The summer was over. Lum- 
mox was being sent away. 

The slamming of a door woke us all 
from our trance of sorrow. It was only 
then that we noticed that Sam Three had 
disappeared. 


hings happened very fast then. 
[Mee was a splash and a shrill cry 

for help. We dashed headlong to- 
ward the pond. But then we all scattered 
like subject peoples about to be run down 
by Roman cavalry. The young bungalow 
had parted from its firm foundation and 
was following its tenant down the hill. 
There was a rending sound as the chain 
broke and Lummox, freed, launched 
himself from the bank. Just then Sam 
Three went down out of sight, out, we 
thought despairingly, of Lummox’s grasp. 

But he who had so often retrieved us 
bigger ones had no trouble with Sam 
Three. The great calm head moved 
smoothly through the water, the big jaws 
gently holding the scruff of the small 
boy’s shirt. We almost dismembered Sam 
Three hauling him up. He was gasping, 
but evidently more afraid than hurt, for 
he was able to say, “Stop pulling me, 
for gosh sakes.” 

Aunt Jean came rushing, wild-eyed 
and pale, to cry, “What’s happened?” 

“Whaddaya think’s happened?” said 
Jean bitterly. “Lummox just only saved 
Sam Three’s life, that’s all.” 

“Oh, my God,” said Aunt Jean. She 
fell slowly down on the ground and lay 
with her eyes closed. 

With two patients we began to feel 
scared and helpless, but Lummox knew 
what to do. A few sloppy licks with his 
outsize tongue and Aunt Jean opened 
her eyes. She shoved herself up and 
pushed Lummox gently away, very 
gently. Sam Three was sitting up with 
the hiccups now. 

Buddy said, “But he’s a hero.” 

“Yes,” my aunt agreed in an odd voice. 
“Yes, he’s a hero. I guess you don’t get 
rid of heroes.” 

“Well, I just guess you don’t,” put in 
the quick twin, Betsy. 

“Won’t your father be pleased?” said 
Aunt Jean in an even odder voice. 

We had a conference, later, down in 


our place by the stream, near where the 
water rat or whatever he was lived in 
the mint patch. 

“Whew,” said everybody. 

“Well,” announced Buddy importantly, 
“I guess itll be in the newspapers. I 
guess the old Staintons’ gate won’t matter 
now.” 

“Stinky old Staintons,” I said. 

“In the newspapers?” asked Sam 
Three. “With my name and all?” 

“All our names,” said Jean. “I heard 
Daddy calling that reporter he knows.” 

“But Sam,” said Polly the slow twin 
confusedly, “how did you fall in the 
pond?” 

“Uncle Gerald 
Sam Three. 

There was an awed silence. 

“Tt was all right,” said Sam Three. 
“He was there in the bushes in case 
Lummox couldn’t bust loose. It was sort 
of scary, though.” 

“I thought that looked like a pretty 
weak chain,” said Buddy, wise in retro- 
spect, “to hold Lummox, that is.” 

But most of ys were now looking with 
some admiration at Sam Three. 

“You were brave,” said Polly. 

“You’re both a hero, you and Lum- 
mox,” my sister said. 

“And you can’t even swim,” I put in 
admiringly. 

“Yes, I can,” said Sam Three. 

“Huh,” said Buddy scornfully. 

“Huh, yourself.” Sam Three riposted. 
“Your father’s been teaching me special. 
I even knew how to get rescued.” 

“T don’t care,” said Buddy, suddenly 
willing to turn all the glory over to the 
littler boy, “you were brave.” 

Sam Three never did become much 
of a swimmer, despite his heroic begin- 
nings. He did, though, win a lot of 
tennis cups later. 


fter we all got older and Uncle Ger- 
A ald got the gout and couldn’t dive, 
the pond silted in and its surface 
filmed over with green slime. But still 
occasionally someone would throw in a 
stick for Lummox, who had grown older 
and stopped digging down gates. Going 
by the Kynetts’ place on our separate 
ways to other places farther afield we 
would often see the big dog lying on 
the stone terrace, waiting to repeat his 
triumph. Tue Enp 


threw me in,” said 


Sam Three was sinking fast. With a heroic lunge Lummox broke free. 
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Full Years 


They pile up—the little things that make a 
man jealous of his lost youth. It hit Phil 
suddenly when he failed to recognize the lovely 
girl in his arms as the young kid next door 


BY WILLIAM HOLDER 


overing got off the train at Old Oaks, 
and the firm of Benson, Manning 
and Keats, attorneys, whose offices 
forty miles away he had left an hour and 
a half before, got right off with him. 
There had been times in the past when 
he had brought home in his mind aspects 
of cases he was working on, but until 
lately he had never worried about the 
firm or his position in it. He’d have to 
stop this until he saw what happened. 

The April evening was chilly, and 
Nancy was waiting for him in the usual 
parking spot. He got into the car, and 
it was still a very real pleasure, after all 
these years, to kiss this lovely woman. 
This lovely mind reader. For she said, 
“What went wrong today, Phil?” 

He looked at her and shook his head. 
“Nothing. Not a thing. Why?” 

“The big frown when you got off the 
train. Your slight surprise at finding the 
car where it always is. I’ve seen the signs 
before. On a tough one, Phil?” 

He said, “Yes,” and it was true, al- 
though the big Jenkins tax case wasn’t 
bothering him too much. He was sure he 
had that one licked. A young gentleman 
named Walter Smith was the cause of the 
furrows in his brow. A young gentleman 
named Smith, There lay the rub. 

“What sort of a thing is it?” 

“A tax business,” Lovering said. “A 
fellow’s accountants made a mistake.” He 
was sure there had been no attempt to 
defraud; a moderate fine would settle the 
matter. He hoped. 
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“Well, I’m glad it isn’t one of those 
criminal things. I don’t like the idea of 
your being shot at. I had enough of that 
years back. I had no intention of marry- 
ing a private eye.” 

He knew she was talking about the 
Saxon affair, two years ago, when he’d 
succeeded in clearing the firm’s client of 
a murder charge. On an impulse he had 
done some of the investigating himself. 
and an unidentified party had been in- 
terested enough to peg two shots at him, 
both of which had fortunately missed. 

“Forget the office,” Nancy said. “To- 
night we are gay. Dinner at home, and 
then a charity thing at the country club. 
I forgot to mention it. Just the older 
crowd. We don’t have to dress.” 

The prospect was pleasant. He could 
stand a little nonsense. “Okay. How are 
the kids?” The kids were polite and 
grinning Tommy, fourteen and growing 
fast; Sandra, who was by some odd 
chance the loveliest, sweetest eleven-year- 
old girl in the universe; and George, who 
was three and a little terrifying. 

“They’re fine,’ Nancy said calmly, 
eyes on the road. “It’s simply that they 
have become demoniac.” 

He relaxed. “Annoying, eh?” 

“No more than usual. Sandy merely 
brought ten small girls home from school 
for coke and cake for the celebration 
without saying a word to me.” 

“Celebration?” 

“She got an ‘A’ in Conduct on her re- 
port. And your son, your son, came home 


“Climbing ladders,” Nancy said, “is a job for a younger man.” 
“Everything is,” Lovering thought with sudden resentment. 
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The Ku Years (continued) 


reeking of cigarette smoke and admitted 
that a young thug named Richard some- 
thing had given him a couple of puffs 
behind the high school gym.” She 
grinned. “Looked a little greenish.” 

“It figures that Tommy should try a 
cigarette about now,” Lovering said. “I 
think I was younger.” But yow’re a little 
older now, aren’t you, Lovering? Old 
enough to have a boy who’s trying out 
cigarettes. It seemed a little incredible. 
Where had the years gone? 


It wasn’t old, fifteen years, per- 

haps, and a rather handsome Co- 
lonial structure of eight rooms. But it 
was dated by the small and modern 
single-level houses which had been 
erected in the surrounding neighborhood 
which, until a few years ago, had been 
undeveloped. Lovering said, “I'll put on 
some old clothes and fix that TV.” One 
of the bracing wires had parted the pre- 
vious evening. and the effect of the wind 
on the antenna resulted in a wavering 
picture on the screen. He did not enjoy 
at all the prospect of climbing up onto 
the roof. It was certainly not the Empire 
State Building, but Lovering hated height 
as he did snakes. 

Nancy shook her head. “Don’t have to. 
It’s fixed.” 

Lovering could have whistled with re- 
lief. He frowned instead. “Now don’t tell 
me you spent ten dollars having that 
thing repaired when it would have taken 
me five minutes to do the job.” 

“Didn’t cost a nickel. Pete Travis did 
it in a jiffy this afternoon.” 

“Pete who?” 

“Travis. The young couple who moved 
into that house across the street last 
week. I told you about them. He teaches 
at the high school.” Nancy’s tone seemed 
a bit solicitous. “It’s just as well you 
didn’t do it, with your back.” He had 
slipped on the bottom step of the cellar 
stairs, during the winter, and strained 
something or other. He’d been in bed 
for three days. The back was perfectly 
well, now. “Besides.” Nancy said, “I don’t 
like to see you climbing those high lad- 
ders. It’s a lot easier for a younger man.” 

Everything is, I guess, Lovering 
thought, his mind on the office and young 
Mr. Smith. And suddenly he was aware 
of a very real resentment. “You shouldn’t 
have asked a neighbor to do some work 
on our house. You should have waited 
for me.” 

“All right, Steeplejack. Next time I 
will.” Somewhere along the years she 
had discovered his antipathy toward alti- 
tude. “Come in and meet your family, 
then mix us a drink. Fried chicken on 
the menu.” 

In the house, George was playing with 
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TT" pulled up in front of the house. 


an involved toy, half again as tall as him- 
self, which resembled an oil derrick. At 
Lovering’s entrance the child looked up, 
smiled and nodded, then went back to 
his work. George wasted very few words. 
Lovering leaned down and kissed him on 
the top of the head. 

Sandy was lying on the floor on her 
stomach in front of the repaired TV, en- 
grossed in what was obviously and thun- 
derously a drama of horses and strong 
men. She raised one hand languidly to 
Lovering and he shook it gently. 

Tommy was sprawled on a sofa, read- 
ing. He was blond and nice-looking and 
was going to be very big. He looked up 
and grinned, “Hello, Pop.” 

“Hello. Tom,” Lovering said. “And 
congratulations. How much are they go- 
ing to pay you for the endorsement?” 

The boy frowned. “I don’t get it.” 

“The cigarette people.” 

Tommy blushed. “Oh, that.” He looked 
in the direction of the kitchen accusingly. 

“Your mother and I have very few 
secrets. You know, of course, that smok- 
ing won’t do your athletics a bit of good.” 

The boy’s face dropped, then his good 
chin set. “Gee, I forgot about that.” 

“Thought I’d remind you,” Lovering 
said, and knew that cigarettes were def- 
initely off Tommy’s list for another three 
or four years. 


them into the kitchen. “George was 
telling me all about his day. How 
he went for a walk, met a dog, had some 
ice cream, didn’t particularly want to 
take his nap.” 

“He’s a gabby one, all right,” Nancy 
said. “I’m getting very used to his si- 
lences. It’s when he talks that he makes 
me nervous. Did you speak to our 
eldest?” 

“I mentioned in passing that if he 
smoked more than four packs a day he 
might find himself short of breath half- 
way through a sixty-yard run that could 
have resulted in a touchdown. He seemed 
definitely sobered. How about that 
food?” 

“By the time you’ve finished your 
drink it will be on the table.” 

Lovering sipped his Martini and in 
spite of himself his thoughts returned to 
the office situation. For a year, now, there 
had been rumors that the firm of Benson, 
Manning and Keats was ready to elect 
another partner. It was a strong proba- 
bility, for the outfit could certainly use 
new blood at the top. And Lovering knew 
that either he or Walter Smith would be 
the logical choice. And he did not at- 
tempt to delude himself. Smith was bril- 
liant. He had handled the Gage, the 
Kenyon and the Willard affairs very well. 
Contracts were his meat and he chewed 
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[Tt mixed two drinks, brought 


them well. He was tall, good-looking and 
had a distinguished manner that stopped 
just short of being cold. Quite a person- 
age. And he was almost ten years younger 
than Lovering. Ten years. That was ex- 
actly the length of time Lovering had 
been with the firm. Smith had been 
around for perhaps five years. Didn’t 
time mean something, too? “Ten years.” 

“What?” Nancy said. 

He shook his head. “Just talking to 
myself. Let’s eat. I’m starved.” 

At the table, Tommy said, “Boy, you 
ought to see him go up that ladder!” 

“Who? Up what ladder?” 

“Mr. Travis. When he fixed the an- 
tenna. Stood up there on the roof as if 
he were right down on the ground.” 

Sandra said wistfully through a mouth- 
ful of food, “He’s dreamy. Just dreamy.” 

“Again Mr. Travis, I presume?” Lov- 
ering said. He had always been Sandy’s 
beau. This was her first deviation, and 
he felt an unreasonable pang of jealousy. 

Sandy swallowed and sighed. “So tall 
and slim, like Gregory Peck. A dream- 
boat.” 

Tall and slim. Half of the description 
would fit himself, Lovering thought, but 
certainly not the other. But then he’d 
never been slim, really. Not even when 
he’d been playing at Columbia and had 
made guard on the All-Eastern team. 
Well, he hadn’t been named guard, but 
he’d had an honorable mention. 

“He was a Marine!” Tommy said. “In 
Korea. A captain!” 

Tommy had been violently Navy since 
that day, some eleven years ago, when 
Lovering had eagerly severed all connec- 
tions with the U.S.N.R. after four years 
of sea duty and had come home to put 
his salty cap on his small son’s head. The 
boy had played endlessly in uniforms and 
caps ridiculously large for him, had 
joined some junior branch of the Sea 
Scouts. This was his first defection. 

“A lieutenant in the Navy,” Lovering 
said, “is the same rank as a captain in 
the Marines.” He could hold his own 
there, at any rate. 


is my ideal. He’s going to be 
the football coach at the high 
school. I’m going to see all the games.” 
“He was a platoon leader, see?” Tom- 
my said. “Then there was this attack and 
the other lieutenant was killed. Mr. 
Travis and three other gyrenes . . .” 
“All right! All right!” Lovering said. 
Who was this paragon intent on the theft 
of his children’s affections? “Quite a few 
men did quite a bit of fighting in Korea. 
Also in World War II.” 
Tommy said very quietly, almost as an 
afterthought, “He got the Navy Cross.” 
That jammed it. You couldn’t say any- 


Si said, “I think Mr. Peter Travis 


thing to that. The Navy Cross. All Lov- 
ering had were a couple of stars 
on some campaign ribbons, He said, “I 
didn’t know that you and this Travis were 
such good friends. When did he tell you 
all this?” 

“Oh, he didn’t tell me.” Tommy said. 
“Lora told me. She’s his wife. He 
wouldn’t talk about anything like that.” 

“Mr. Travis,” said George, enunciating 
each word clearly, “is a teacher at the 
high school. He was a soldier. He fixed 
the television.” 

“He was mad about Mr. Peter Travis,” 
Sandy offered. “He even bit him.” 

“Okay,” Lovering said. “Seems that 
everyone is doing a bit too much talking 
and not enough eating.” He felt Nancy’s 
eyes on him and almost had the grace to 
blush. But the dinner was spoiled for 
him. Something had happened, something 
he didn’t quite understand but which he 
did not like. 


t the country club that evening they 
A sat with the Scotts, Jim Nelson 
and his wife Amy, the Ilotsons, 
Fred and Mary Vernon, and a stunning 
dark girl whose name he had not caught. 
The small band played well, the drinks 
were good, and the minor cares of the 
day faded. He made a date to play golf 
on Sunday with Jim Nelson, who re- 
marked kiddingly but rather loudly, Lov- 
ering thought, “That is. if you can still 
walk a full eighteen holes, Phil. Putting 
on a little weight, aren’t you?” He un- 
consciously sucked in his stomach. 

There was a moment, halfway through 
the evening, when he found himself alone 
at the table with the dark girl who re- 
minded him so strongly of Rita Lolo- 
monro. He got up and said, “Shall we 
try it?” She smiled and they joined the 
other dancing couples. 

The girl was a vibrant armful and 
danced well. He moved easily with her 
for a moment until he was sure they 
were in rhythm, then gave it the old 
patented Lovering twirl to the left—two 
steps. then a full stop before turning to 
the right. The dark young woman re- 
sponded with grace and from somewhere 
Lovering heard the muted sound of tropi- 
cal drums. 

He said, “I think you came with the 
Scotts, didn’t you?” 

There was some surprise in her voice. 
“Why, yes sir.” 

He felt as if someone had thrown a 
pan of cold water in his face. The drums 
faded. He said, “I’m awfully sorry, but I 
didn’t catch your name.” 

“Why. Pm Betty Scott. Mr. Lovering. 
I’ve known you since I was a little girl. 
T’ve been away to school.” 

Disappear, Lovering urged himself des- 
perately. Fade into a nothingness. Drop 


dead, Do something. And all he could 
think of to say was, “Well, what a sur- 
prise! You’ve certainly—ah—grown!” 

An aging lecher. Betty Scott. who had 
been a kid in pigtails when they had 
come to Old Oaks ten years ago. He 
thought of all the articles he’d read that 
had treated rather mysteriously of a sub- 
tle change that occurred in men when 
they reached a certain age. He managed 
to finish out the dance and bring the girl 
back to the table. His smile, he felt sure, 
was sickly. “Betty, it’s certainly nice to 
see you again.” 

On the way home Nancy said to him, 
“What happened to you? You turned 
grim all of a sudden.” 

“Headache.” he explained. 

“A headache. or did that little Scott 
baggage get to you?” 

“Nancy. what in the world are you 
talking about?” 

“Darling. it’s a proven fact that forty- 
five-year-old men are highly susceptible 
to lush twenty-year-old girls. You simply 
haven’t seen enough Italian movies.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. If you think for 
a moment that—” 

“Don’t fight it. It’s healthy, lover.” 

And that night he lay awake a long 
time. wondering what was happening to 
him. 

On the train in the morning, Ken For- 
ney said to him. “Well, Philip. perhaps 
you won’t have to bother with that Little 
League team this year, from what I un- 
derstand.” 

Lovering stared at him. “What was 
that?” For four years. now, he had man- 
aged the Little League team. Four years. 
until he had come to regard it as his 
own. He was usually home from the of- 
fice or the courts early enough to work 
with the kids. and although it took up 
quite a bit of his time it afforded him a 
great deal of pleasure. “What did you 
say?” 

“They're talking of shanghaiing that 
young fellow Travis, from the high 
school. He gets along well with kids. he 
has plenty of time. and he’s young 
enough to stand the extra work. You 
ought to be glad to get rid of that job. 
Phil. You’ve been saddled with that for 
how long—three years?” 


& our,” Lovering said quietly. “Four 
Poe Once runner-up for the 
state championship. A lot of sweat. 
a few tears from the kids. the thrill 
of watching Tommy develop into a very 
acceptable outfielder. And a lot of fun. 
And now it was gone. To young Travis. 
The years hacked away at you with a 
sharp axe. 
At the office, he rode up in the ele- 
vator with Walter Smith. Tall. immacu- 
lately groomed. Smith was a handsome 


man who radiated confidence. Their talk 
was of the weather and of a show they 
both had seen, but Lovering had the dis- 
tinct impression that Smith’s occasional 
glance was measuring. speculative and. 
in one unguarded moment, pitying. Had 
the selection of the additional partner 
already been made? 


e worked on the Jenkins thing un- 
H til he had it ironed out. There 
would be no trouble. Mr. Jenkins 
was as clear as a cloudless day. He 
looked at his watch and saw that it was 
nearly one. He was about to leave for 
lunch when the intercom on his desk 
buzzed. Mr. Keats would like to see him. 
He went into the senior partner’s office. 
Mr. Keats was a wisp of a man with 
silky white hair and a small white mus- 
tache. His features were thin and aristo- 
cratic and when he spoke his beautifully 
modulated voice treated each word with 
great respect. “Lovering. And how long 
will our Mr. Jenkins spend in durance?™ 
“He’s all right. A fine that he’ll be 
able to afford very easily.” 

Keats nodded. “And a fee that might 
possibly be a bit higher? I thought as 
much. Woe to even the innocent litigant. 
eh. Lovering?” 

Lovering nodded, Keats was a flowery 
gentleman and wasted some of your time. 
but Lovering had learned long ago never 
to underestimate his intelligence. 

“I wasn’t concerned about that, really. 
We have a stickler here I want you to 
look over. You know Hight-Sims Con- 
struction?” 

Lovering said he knew about them. 
They were one of the firm’s oldest 
clients. 

“Tt seems they built a dam. There was 
a time clause in the contract. of course. 
and our client failed to meet it. The for- 
feitures involved will cost Hight-Sims 
something in the neighborhood of a half 
million dollars. They understandably find 
this objectionable. but a cursory glance 
at this—” he slid a heavy contract form 
across the desk to Lovering “—inclines 
me to the belief that Hight-Sims is no- 
ticeably poorer than when they initiated 
this project. Would you be good enough 
to examine this for me over the week- 
end?” He smiled and inclined his head. 
The interview was over. 

That afternoon Lovering waded 
through the contract. This sort of thing 
was Smith’s apple. but he was evidently 
busy with something else. Hours later. 
when it was time to get his train, he was 
fully persuaded that old Keats was cor- 
rect in thinking that Hight-Sims had 
dropped a very heavy bundle. He took 
the contract with him. 

At Old Oaks the evening was beauti- 
ful, a promise of the weather to come. 
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Nancy eyed his brief case. “This is the 
weekend, Mr. L. A time for relaxation 
and communion with the soil. The golf 
course, that is. What’s in the sack?” 

“Something Keats wants me to look at. 
A good client stands to lose a lot of 
money if we can’t find an out for him. 
How are the kids?” 

“Great, simply great. Somehow they 
failed to burn the house down. George 
bit Pete Travis again.” 

George had a fairly simple philosophy. 
If you thought something—anything— 
looked fairly good, you tasted it. 

“This Travis—are we renting him a 
room, or something?” He was getting 
very sick and tired of Mr. Peter Travis, 
war hero, dreamboat, and tasty tidbit. 

“He and Lora—that’s his wife—came 
over a little while ago. He wanted to 
see you.” 

“If he thinks I'm going to ask him 
for his autograph he’s crazy.” 

Nancy glanced at him. “Phil, don’t go 
jealous-fathery on me. Of course the kids 
are wild about him. He’s young and 
handsome and very charming.” 

“Et tu!” Lovering said incredulously. 


t home, Tommy and a young man 
A were playing catch on the lawn. 
Nancy introduced him and went 
into the house with Tommy when Travis 
said his wife was inside. Pete Travis was 
not, as Sandy had described him, tall and 
slim. He was a good six feet two and 
his rangy frame was packed with at 
least two hundred pounds of well-con- 
trolled muscle. He had a hand like a 
gentle vise. 

“Its nice to meet you, Mr. Lovering,” 
he said. “Tommy’s told me a great deal 
about you.” 

“He’s been press-agenting for you, 
too,” Lovering said. In spite of himself, 
he was afraid he might like this young 
giant. 

Travis frowned. “It’s about this Little 
League business, Mr. Lovering. Couple 
of fellows came to me and asked if I 
wanted to manage the team. I under- 
stand that you’ve had charge of it for 
several years. I certainly wouldn’t think 
of taking it if you liked it.” 

“I liked it,” Lovering said, a bit sur- 
prised to hear himself speaking in the 
past tense. It had occurred to him, some- 
time during the day, that he had no 
patent on the particular brand of pleas- 
ure the Little League had given him, 
and that he’d had his share. “I had a 
lot of fun.” He looked at Travis. “So will 
you.” 

Travis put out the big hand. “All right. 
Thank you, sir.” Lovering felt only a 
faint regret. 

Travis said, “Tommy tells me you 
played football at Columbia, sir.” 
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The “sir” was mildly irritating. He’d 
been getting quite a bit of that lately. 
From the Scott girl, for example. He 
winced inwardly. “It was a long time 
ago. Did you go to Columbia?” 

Travis shook his head. “I went to 
State. Got out in ‘fifty just in time to 
get fitted for a uniform.” 

A light clicked on in Lovering’s mind. 
State. Pete Travis. "Forty-nine and ‘fifty. 
He had seen Travis play twice. A slash- 
ing, roaring runner, a pinpoint passer 
and a great defensive back. Unanimous 
All-America halfback two years run- 
ning. He said, “So you’re that Pete 
Travis.” 

“They made a lot of noise,” Travis 
said, and looked graciously uncom- 
fortable. 

“Come in and have a drink,” Lover- 
ing said. “And thank you for fixing the 
TV antenna.” 

“It was nothing, sir. A five minute 
job.” 

A five minute job for you, Lovering 
thought. A trembling mile-high hour in 
the sky for me. All right, he was jealous, 
he admitted to himself. How could he 
help it? 

Travis’s wife was appropriately young 
and slim with chopped blonde hair and 
great blue eyes. She said, “Hi, Mr. 
Lovering. I’ve been hearing about some 
sort of terrific Martini only you can 
make, Can it be true?” 

“We'll give it a try,” Lovering said, 
and surprisedly spent a very enjoyable 
three quarters of an hour. Travis was a 
highly literate roughneck who taught 
English and mathematics at school, 
and his wife was clever and gay. Sandy 
sat in a corner and stared at Travis. 
George wandered silently out of the 
kitchen and took Travis’s great hand lov- 
ingly in his own and tried to bite it. 

“Ought to get a muzzle for this one,” 
the giant said. 

Sandy spoke for the only time. “He 
adores you. Otherwise he'd spit.” 

And when the Travises left, it was 
“Pete” and “Lora” and “Nancy” and 
“Phil.” Somewhere along the line the 
“sir” had been abandoned. Nancy said, 
“Well, he wasn’t such an ogre, was he?” 

Lovering said, “Eh?” He was sur- 
prised to realize that he had been think- 
ing about the Hight-Sims contract, and 
not about his abdication from the Little 
League. “Yeah, Nance. Nice kids.” 


e worked on the contract that night 
H but got nowhere. Somewhere with- 
in the pages a ghost eluded him. 
He caught a glimpse of it once out of the 
corner of his mental eye, and then it was 
gone. He finally gave it up. 
Saturday morning’s sky was filled with 
rain which fell in a cold drizzle. The 


Hight-Sims thing preyed on his mind, and 
he told Nancy, “I’m going into town and 
do some work. If I sit around here I'll 
go stir-crazy. There'll be no golf today.” 

“As long as you get home early,” she 
said. “We have a date with the Nelsons 
to drive up to that new restaurant.” 


concentration was complete, undis- 
turbed. It was mid-afternoon when the 
ghost walked again. It. became a reality 
the moment he glimpsed it fully. He 
called the U.S. Weather Bureau station. 

He was on the phone for an hour, then 
spent another hour at an adding machine. 
He finally leaned back in his chair with 
a sigh. Someone would have to go there 
to check his figures, but he was virtually 
certain that he had happened upon an in- 
stance in which a half inch of rainfall 
was worth a half million dollars. It was 
a simple thing, but apparently no one 
had thought to exercise the weather 
clause fully. He had almost neglected its 
finer implications himself. He wrote a 
full page memo, attached it to the con- 
tract and put it on Keats’ desk, then 
called Nancy and told her what train 
he’d be on. He felt elated and tired. 

He was much more tired at midnight. 
The new restaurant was nice, the band 
was fine, and he was bushed. He said, 
“Nance, isn’t it about time we went 
home?” 

She was in’a gay and dancing mood. 
“At the height of the evening, my good 
man? Mrs. Hunick is sitting for us, and 
with a good book she lasts forever. 
Dance, gigolo, dance!” 

They got home at three and he was 
asleep before his head hit the pillow. 
Nancy shook him awake at seven and 
he entertained a strong dislike for the 
woman. “You're to play with Jim Nelson 
at eight. Have fun.” She turned over 
and went to sleep. 

He fought a nasty little hangover with 
coffee and toast and went to meet Nelson. 
who looked like no health ad Lovering 
had ever seen. The foursome was com- 
pleted by Doc Gaines and Harry Sayre, 
and after the fourth hole Lovering felt 
that he might live the day out. They fin- 
ished at eleven and he had a couple of 
drinks and a good lunch. On an impulse 
he said to Doc, “How’d it be if I stopped 
in to see you in the morning?” 

“Might as well,” Doc told him. “I 
thought I was going to have to revive 
you on the first couple of holes.” 

He had finished Junch when Ken Allen 
came in and looked around the room. He 
raised a hand when he saw Lovering and 
came over to the table. He had a three- 
some and needed a fourth man. Lovering 
let himself get talked into it. At the end 
of the second eighteen he felt as if he 


T the silence of the empty office his 


had climbed Mount Everest totally un- 
aided. 

In the morning he called the office and 
told them he'd be a bit late. then went 
down to see Gaines. The Doc probed at 
him for fifteen minutes. then put his 
stethoscope on the desk. “Nothing wrong 
with you, my lad. You’ve been working 
too hard, drinking a bit too much, and 
your blood pressure is higher than Pd 
like it to be. Otherwise you're in great 
shape.” 

Lovering was sobered, “Not so good, 
eh?” 

Gaines shrugged. “Not bad at all. con- 
sidering, You just have to realize that 
you're forty-five. The body doesn’t re- 
spond as easily as it did years ago. You 
were out late Saturday night? You played 
that second eighteen yesterday? You’re 
tired today?” 

Lovering nodded. and said, 
“One round is plenty. You’re not a pro. 
You're a desk guy. Slow it all down a 
little and you'll live to be a hundred and 
sixty-four.” 

When he got to the office. there was a 
memo to call Keats. He did. The old man 
said, “Young Lennon is already on his 
way to see the weather people. Both 
Smith and I missed the nicety of that 
detail. Thank you. Lovering.” 

So Walter Smith had tried to breach 
the wall but hadn’t found the chink. That 
was interesting, 

Something much more interesting oc- 
curred late in the afternoon. A summons 
came from Keats. and he went into the 
old man’s office. Keats leaned back in 
his chair and steepled his fragile fingers. 
“Pd like you to know that the Hight-Sims 
thing influenced me not at all in what I 
am about to say. although it was a vindi- 
cation of my judgment. This decision 
was made some time ago. and I truly 
don’t know why I’ve delayed telling you 
about it.” 


Gaines 


Lovering wondered if the old man 
could hear his heart pumping. 
« ince the deaths of Mr. Benson and 


Mr. Manning ten and eleven years 
ago respectively,” Keats said, “it 
has often occurred to me that the addition 
of another senior partner who was not— 
er—deceased would be advantageous. 
Someone well rounded in all the phases 
of the law. someone personable and 
agreeable to me. to whom I can even- 
tually entrust what has been most of my 
life.” 
He paused. and Lovering said nothing. 
“Benson. Manning. Keats and Lov- 
ering. Sounds rather well, doesn’t it— 
Phil? Do you like the idea?” 
Lovering had never been so sincere. 
“T like it very much.” 
Keats nodded. “You’ve matured nicely. 


You've done some splendid work. These 
should be your golden years. Phil. Policy 
will be your concern now as well as mine. 
I believe we'll get along well.” He stood 
up and smiled gently as he extended his 
hand. “I rather imagine congratulations 
are in order, eh?” 

On the train going home. Lovering 
looked through the window at the years 
going by. They had been good and full 
and they had been changing. something 
he’d momentarily lost sight of. Each lost 
value had been replaced by another so 
that his moral and intellectual purse had 
been constantly replenished. He under- 
stood and was thankful. 

He was still Jost in his cloud as he got 
into the car and Nancy drove away from 
the station. She said. “Anything wrong 
in the august offices of Benson. Manning 
and Keats, attorneys?” 

He looked at her and frowned. “Ben- 
son, Manning, Keats and Lovering.” 


ancy drove for a minute before she 
got it. then stopped in the middle 
ail of Main Street. “You mean. . .?” 

“I mean...” he said. 

She kissed him very soundly while 
horns honked in a raucous symphony be- 
hind them. She cried all the way home. 
“Because I’m so proud.” she explained. 
Then she had plans. “PI call Mrs. 
Hunick. Tonight I’m taking you out to 
dinner.” 

“Very quietly.” he said. “Treat a man 
of substance gently.” 

In the house he mixed a drink while 
Nancy phoned and changed clothes. 
Sandra said. “Daddy. isn’t it divine? 
Mother said I could go to the Wednesday 
matinee. They're showing Gregory Peck 
in ‘Romance.’ ” 

“Sure you'll be able to stand it?” 

A few minutes later Tommy came into 
the room, He said. “Hello. Pop.” He held 
a bat and a ball and glove. “How about 
coming over to the park for half an hour 
and hitting some flies for me?” 

It was something they had frequently 
done—fine practice for Tommy. Lovering 
stretched his legs. “Tom. why don’t you 
go over and see if Pete Travis is free. 
Bet he’d be glad to.” And he knew joy- 
fully that there was no malice in the 
remark. no hint of jealousy in his soul. 
He had today discovered a new planet. 
Tom went off. 

Lovering read his newspaper. and in 
a few minutes was aware of some other 
presence in the silent room. He looked 
up. George was standing three feet away. 
staring at him. In a moment the child 
said very carefully, “I love Mr. Philip 
Lovering.” 

It was the way to live. Lovering 
thought. “Here.” he said thankfully. and 
extended a forefinger, THE Exp 
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Wiec was too gentle, people said. He should 
have stopped Melinda’s bold lowe-making with 
other men. Yet he only smiled. And smiled 
more gently as one by one they died 


BY PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 


\ 7 ictor Van Allen sat comfortably on 
the upholstered bench that curved 
around the Mellers’ newel post, 

staring with a neutral expression at the 

dancing couples in front of him. 

Involuntarily, his eyes focused on his 
wife Melinda, who was smiling a gay 
catch-me-if-you-can smile over her shoul- 
der, and the man over her shoulder— 
hanging over it and practically in her 
hair, in fact—was Joel Nash. Mr. Nash 
was dancing the conga enthusiastically. 
For a man who had been up until three 
last night, and until five the night before 
that, he was doing very well, Vic thought. 

Vic gave a resigned sigh, and took a 
sip of his drink. At thirty-five, Vic was 
inclined to a firm rotundity rather than 
fat. He had thick brown eyebrows that 
stood out above innocent blue eyes, and 
a mouth that drew down a little at one 
corner with a lopsided determination or 
with humor, depending on how one cared 
to take it. It was his mouth that made 
his face ambiguous, for one could read 
a bitterness in it, too. His eyes, intelli- 
gent and unsurprised, gave no clue to 
what he was thinking or feeling. 

He felt a hand on his left sleeve. Old 
Mrs. Podnansky was leaning toward him. 
Vic had almost forgotten her. 

“T can’t thank you enough, Vic. You 
really won’t mind picking the mower up?” 

“Of course not,” Vic said, smiling, 
standing up as she rose from her chair. 
“PII drop around for it tomorrow at 
about a quarter of one.” 

Mr. Nash gave Vic a smirking. slightly 
tipsy sraile as he danced by with Melinda. 
Vic remembered that Mr. Nash had given 


him the same smile while handing him 
his empty glass to fill for the cighth time 
last night. Joel Nash wouldn’t be in the 
neighborhood forever, though. He was a 
salesman for a chemical company in Wes- 
ley, Massachusetts, up for a few weeks of 
training, he had said, and he would be 
gone in exactly seven more evenings. He 
would probably spend most of them at 
the Van Allens’. 

Vic looked up and saw Horace Meller, 
his best friend, standing beside him. “Hi, 
there, Horace. Looking for a seat?” 

“No, thanks.” Horace was a slight, 
graying man of middle height, with a 
sensitive face and a bushy black mus- 
tache. “How’s the work going, Vic?” 

“Getting Xenophon set up,” Vic re- 
plied. “Why don’t you drop around at 
the plant some evening? I’m always there 
till seven.” 

“All right, I will. Be seeing you.” 
Horace smiled and moved off. 

Vic felt an uncomfortable void as soon 
as he had gone. Horace had left some- 
thing unsaid, and Vic knew what it was: 
Horace hadn’t mentioned that Joel Nash 
was pleasant, or welcome, or bothered 
with any of the banalities. Melinda had 
maneuvered Mr. Nash’s invitation to the 
party. Vic had heard her on the tele- 
phone with Mary Meller: “. . . Well, not 
exactly a guest of ours, but he doesn’t 
know many people in town and I thought 
. . . Oh, thanks, Mary! I didn’t think 
you’d mind having an extra man, and 
such a handsome one. too .. .” As if 
anyone could pry Melinda away from 
him with a crowbar. 

Joel Nash materialized, looming up un- 
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steadily in hi broad-shouldered white 
jacket, bringing his glass. “Good evening, 
Mr. Van Allen,” he said with mock for- 
mality, and plopped himself down. “You 
know, there’re two things I want to say 
to you. One is that I’ve arranged to stay 
two weeks longer, so I hope I can repay 
both of you for the hospitality you’ve 
shown me. And the second is— Well, I 
want to say what a good sport you are 
about my seeing your wife. A lot of hus- 
bands would have gotten sore, punched 
my nose or something like that. Not that 
I’ve done anything to get it punched for,” 
he added, laughing. “Ask Melinda in 
case you’re in any doubt.” 

Just the person to ask, of course. “I 
appreciate your compliment,” Vic said 
with a small smile, “but I don’t waste my 
time punching people in the nose. If I 
really don’t like somebody, I kill him.” 

“Kill him?” Mr. Nash smiled his 
merry, party smile. 

“Yes. You remember Malcolm McRae. 
don’t you?” Melinda had said that she 
had told Mr. Nash all about the “McRae 
mystery,” and that Joel had been fas- 
cinated, 

“Yes,” Joel said attentively. 

“Well, he’s one,” Vic said. lowering 
his voice. “He was getting a bit familiar 
with my wife.” 

Joel Nash’s smile had diminished. It 
was now a mere protective device. Me- 
linda had undoubtedly told Joel that 
McRae had had quite a crush on her. 
That always added spice to the story of 
his murder. “You’re kidding me,” Joel 
said. 

“No, I’m not kidding,” Vic said. 


Wic helped lift the drowned body. Melinda stared aghast. 
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“I don’t believe you. And considering 
he was a friend of yours, I don’t think it’s 
very funny to joke about his death.” 

“He wasn’t a friend of mine,” Vic said. 

“He was a friend of Melinda’s.” 

“A different matter, you'll admit.” 

Mr. Nash managed a nod, Then a side- 
wise smile, “I still think it’s a pretty 
poor joke.” He stood up. 

“Sorry. Maybe I can do better next 
time. Oh. by the way, Melinda doesn’t 
know anything about this. Pd just as 
soon you didn’t tell her.” 


oel Nash smiled and waved a 
Je as he walked away. The hand 

was limp. Joel would wake up in the 
morning still believing it was a joke, 
Vic thought, though he would wonder, 
too, enough to ask a few people some 
questions as to what Vic Van Allen’s at- 
titude toward McRae had been. And 
various people, Horace Meller, for in- 
stance, and even Melinda would tell him 
that Vic and Mal had never hit it off 
very well. And others of their friends, if 
pressed, would admit that they had no- 
ticed something between Mal McRae and 
Melinda, nothing more than a little flirt- 
ing. of course, but— 

Mal McRae had come up to Little Wes- 
ley only three or four times, Vic recalled, 
but a weekend with him in the house 
could seem like a month. He had been 
an advertising executive, not a very im- 
portant one but there had been an. ob- 
noxious air of patronage and superiority 
about him. He had been revoltingly 
stingy, too, Vic remembered. That, per- 
haps. was what had irritated Vic most 
about Mal, because he knew nothing 
really serious had taken place between 
Mal and Melinda. And he had been mur- 
dered, for no known reason, in his Man- 
hattan apartment by an assailant the po- 
lice had up to now failed to find. That 
was why Vic’s story had made such an 
impression on Mr. Nash. 

Vic relaxed against the newel post, re- 
calling with a peculiar relish now how 
Mal had stood behind Melinda on the 
golf course with his arms around her, 
showing her how to make a shot that she 
could have made better than he, if she 
had wanted to. For a few moments, Vic 
imagined that Mal had gone far enough 
with Melinda to make him murderously 
angry, and that he had gone into New 
York on some pretext. called on Mal with 
a sashweight under his coat (the mur- 
derer must have been a friend or an 
acquaintance, the papers had said, be- 
cause Mal had evidently let him in quiet- 
ly), and had battered Mal to death. leav- 
ing no fingerprints—neither had the 
real murderer—then had driven back to 
Little Wesley the same night, giving as an 
alibi that he had been watching a movie 
in Grand Central at the time Mal had 
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been murdered, a movie that he had seen, 
of course, at some other time. 

“Vic-tor-r?” Mary Meller bent down 
toward him. “What're you pondering? 
You’ve been there all evening. Come and 
talk to me!” 

Vic let himself be towed by the hand 
over to the piano bench. 

“What were you talking to Mrs. Pod- 
nansky so long about?” Mary asked him, 
sitting down beside him. 

“Lawn mowers. Hers needs sharpen- 
ing, and she’s not satisfied with the job 
the hardware store did the last time.” 

“So you offered to do it, PII bet. I don’t 
know what the widows of the community 
would do without you, Victor Van Allen! 
I wonder how you have time for all your 
good deeds!” 

“Plenty of time,” Vic said. “I can find 
time for anything.” 

“Time to read all those books the rest 
of us keep postponing! Oh, Vic, I hate 
you!” She laughed and looked around at 
her merrymaking guests. “I hope your 
friend Mr. Nash is having a good time 
tonight. Is he going to live in Little Wes- 
ley or is he just visiting?” 

Mr. Nash was no longer having such 
a good time, Vic saw. He was standing 
by himself, brooding at a figure in the 
rolled up carpet at his feet. “No, he’s 
just here for a week or two, I think,” 
Vic said in an indifferent tone. 

“May I say, Vic darling, that I think 
you’re extremely patient?” 

Vic glanced at her and saw that her 
eyes had moistened. “Oh, I don’t know,” 
he said. 

“You are. You’re like somebody wait- 
ing very patiently and one day—you’ll do 
something. Not explode exactly but just 
—well, speak your mind.” 

It was such a mild finish, Vic thought, 
smiling. She was referring to his toler- 
ance of Melinda’s men friends such as 
Ralph Gosden and now Joel Nash, to his 
supernormal tolerance in letting Melinda 
wine and dine them in the Van Allen 
house, at his expense. 

“You're good, Vic,” Mary said earnest- 
ly, squeezing his arm. 

“Oh, I have a little evil side, too,” he 
said, smiling. “I just keep it well hidden.” 

“You certainly do!” Mary laughed. 

“Vi-ic?” Melinda’s husky voice slurred. 
“Do you mind?” 


ic looked up at her with a subtly 
\ insulting astonishment, then got up 
from the bench and gestured gra- 
ciously toward the piano. “It’s all yours.” 
“You’re going to play? How wonder- 
ful!” Mary said, getting up, too. 
Several men drifted over, ranging them- 
selves around the piano. Melinda swooped 
onto the bench, a sheaf of shining, dark 
hair swinging down like a curtain and 
concealing her face from anyone standing 


on her right, as Vic was. Oh, well, he 
thought, who knows her face better than 
I do? And he didn’t want to see it, any- 
way, because it didn’t improve when she 
drank. Her playing was florid and inac- 
curate, and one would think embarrass- 
ing; yet people listened and seemed to en- 
joy it. She was making a swinging attack 
on “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue.” Vic sat 
down in a corner of the sofa, closed his 
eyes, and in a sense closed his ears, too. 

Melinda played for about half an hour, 
until her repertory gave out and she had 
to repeat “Dancing in the Dark.” Then 
she jumped up suddenly and said, “We've 
got to be going home. It’s late.” She 
often left immediately after a session at 
the piano, on a note of triumph. “Vic?” 

Vic got up obediently from the sofa. 
He saw Horace beckoning to him. Horace 
had heard, Vic supposed. He went over. 

“What’s this you told your friend Mr. 
Nash?” Horace asked, his eyes shining 
with amusement. 

“My friend?” 

“T don’t blame you a bit! I just hope 
he doesn’t spréad it around.” 


joke?” Vic asked, pretending seri- 

ousness. He and Horace were good 
friends. Horace had told him to “put his 
foot down about Melinda,” and Horace 
was about the only person Vic knew who 
had ever dared say that to him. 

“Seems to me he took it pretty seri- 
ously,” Horace said. He laughed and 
slapped Vic’s shoulder. “Just don’t get 
yourself in jail, old man!” 

Melinda tottered slightly as they walked 
out to the car, and Vic took her elbow 
gently to steady her. She was almost as 
tall as he, and she usually wore flat san- 
dals or ballet slippers. but less for his 
sake, Vic thought, than because they 
were comfortable and because her height 
in flat shoes better matched the height of 
the average man. Even though she was 
unsteady, Vic could feel the animal vi- 
tality that pulled him along with her. 

“What'd you say to Joel tonight?” she 
asked when they were in the car. 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, I saw you talking to him,” she 
persisted, sleepily. “What were you talk- 
ing about?” 

“Bedbugs, I think. Or was it Mary I 
was talking about bedbugs to?” 

“Oh!” Melinda said impatiently, and 
snuggled her head against his shoulder 
as impersonally as if he had been a sofa 
pillow. “Must’ve said something. because 
he acted different after he talked to you.” 

“He did? What did he say to you?” 
Vic asked. 

“It’s not what he said, it’s the way he 
a-a-acted,” she drawled. Then she was 
asleep. 

She lifted her head when he shut off 


T was a joke. Didn't he take it as a 


the motor in the garage, and as if walk- 
ing in her sleep got out, said, “G’night, 
dear,” and went into the house. 

The garage was big enough for five 
cars, though they had only two. Vic had 
had it built so that he could use part of 
it as a workroom, keep his tools and his 
boxes of plants, his snail aquaria and 
whatever else he happened to be inter- 
ested in or experimenting with in apple 
pie order and still have enough room to 
walk around. He slept in a room on the 
opposite side of the garage from the 
house, a room whose only door opened 
into the garage. Before he went to his 
door, he bent over his herb boxes, noticed 
that the foxgloves had come up, then 
moved on to his glass-topped box of bed- 
bugs. He had six bedbugs, gathered 
slowly over a period of weeks from the 
maids at the Green Mountain Motel out- 
side of Wesley. He had tipped the maids 
handsomely for saving them for him. He 
was making an experiment with a view 
to verifying or refuting a statement he 
had read in an entomologists’ journal 
about their incubation period. He thought 
the journal was wrong. 

Joel Nash came for a cocktail three 
days after the Mellers’ party, but he did 
not stay for dinner, though Vic asked 
him and Melinda pressed him. He an- 
nounced that he wasn’t staying another 
two weeks after all, but was leaving the 
following Friday. He smiled more than 
ever. It was an indication to Vic of how 
seriously Mr. Nash had taken him. 

After he left, Melinda accused Vic 
again of having deliberately said some- 
thing to offend him. 


c hat could I possibly have said?” 

\\/ Vic demanded innocently. “Has 

it occurred to you that you might 

have said something to offend him? Or 

done something, or not done something?” 

“I know I didn’t,” Melinda said, sulk- 
ing. 

Vic was wondering if Ralph Gosden 
would scare as easily as Joel had. He 
thought it was worth a try, anyway. 
Ralph Gosden was a twenty-nine-year-old 
painter of mediocre ability in the portrait 
field who had a small income from a 
doting aunt. He had rented a house about 
ten miles out of Little Wesley for one 
year, of which only six months were 
gone. For four months, Ralph had been 
coming for dinner about twice a week, 
and Melinda had been going to Ralph’s 
house several afternoons a week, though 
she never quite admitted going there any 
afternoon. Vic was more than tired of it. 

Ralph came for dinner on Saturday 
night, a week after the Mellers’ party, 
his old gay, confident self, even gayer 
than usual because, having been in New 
York with his aunt for ten days, he per- 
haps felt that his welcome at the Van 


Allens’ was not so threadbare as it had 
been just before he left. 

After dinner, Vic sat in his favorite 
armchair in the living room, looking 
through an art book and trying not to 
glance at Ralph and Melinda. who were 
dancing to records on the phonograph. 
Toward midnight, Melinda came over to 
Vic and said: 

“Darling, do you intend to look at 
that book all night?” 

She wanted him to leave the house and 
go to bed. Vic smiled at her. “No, Pm 
almost finished,” he said. 

But Vic hadn’t left by two, and as if 
to drive him out Melinda turned the vol- 
ume of the phonograph up to an intol- 
erable pitch. Vic languidly turned a 
page, pretending to be oblivious to the 
booming chaos of sound. Melinda and 
Ralph were dancing again. 


rixie’s pajama clad form appeared 
in the doorway. “Mommie!” she 


screamed. but Mommie neither heard 
nor saw her. “It’s too loud to sleep!” 

Vic turned the phonograph down and 
went over and stooped beside her. “She 
says she can’t sleep,” he said to Melinda. 
“Tell Trixie it’s a most unjustifiable com- 
plaint.” 

“Aw-right. we'll turn it down!” Me- 
linda said fuzzily. She had had quite a 
bit to drink. “It’s turned down, isn’t it?” 

“Why don’t you hop back in bed so 
you'll be wide awake for that picnic to- 
morrow?” Vic asked Trixie, patting her 
firm, narrow hips. 

The anticipation of the picnic brought 
a smile from Trixie. She slipped her 
hand in his and went with him readily, 
back to her room. She loved him to put 
her to bed, hunt for the kangaroo she 
currently slept with and tuck it in with 
her, then kiss her good night on both 
cheeks and the nose. 

“Can we have the picnic at the quarry, 
Daddy?” 

“Uh-uh. The quarry’s too dangerous.” 

“Why?” 

“Suppose there’s a strong wind. We’ll 
all get blown right down.” 

“I wouldn’t care!” 

“Oh, I think you might. You'd better 
get to sleep now.” Trixie’s lashes were 
down on her cheeks. He turned off the 
light and tiptoed to the door. “You 
asleep?” he whispered. 

“No!” Trixie yelled, giggling. 

“Well, you’d better get to sleep. I 
mean it now!” 

Silence. The silence gratified him. He 
went out and closed the door. 

Melinda had turned another lamp out 
and the living room was much darker. 
She was doing a slow shuffling dance 
with Ralph in the corner of the room, her 
arms around his neck. Vic crossed the 
room to the door that opened into the 


garage, and went out. There were three 
ways to explain his leaving without say- 
ing good night: he didn’t want to em- 
barrass them when they were practically 
necking with each other, he was coming 
back in a few minutes. or he had been 
too annoyed by their behavior to say 
good night. The second explanation was 
the correct one, but only Melinda would 
think of it. Vic had done it several times 
when other friends of Melinda’s had 
been here. 

Vic entered his own severe. functional 
room and lay down on the bed. When 
he slept he had the ability to waken him- 
self at any time he wished without the 
aid of an alarm, so he looked at the 
radium dial of his watch now and set 
himself to awaken in half an hour. at 
seventeen minutes of four. Within about 
a minute, he was asleep. He had a dream 
of being in church and of seeing the 
Mellers there. Horace Meller was smiling 
and congratulating him for having mur- 
dered Malcolm McRae in defense of his 
marriage. The whole town of Little Wes- 
ley was in church, and everyone smiled 
at him. Vic woke up smiling himself. at 
the absurdity of it. He never went to 
church, anyway. Whistling. he combed 
his hair, straightened his shirt under his 
pale blue cashmere sweater, and strolled 
back through the garage. 

Ralph and Melinda were in a corner 
of the sofa and had apparently been re- 
clining, or half-reclining. because they 
both straightened up at the sight of him. 
Ralph. pink-eyed with fatigue now, looked 
him up and down with drunken disbelief 
and resentment, lighted a cigarette. and 
threw the match viciously in the direc- 
tion of the fireplace. 

“Practically time for breakfast.” Vic 
said cheerfully. “Can I interest anybody 
in some scrambled eggs?” 

“I should think you'd be getting 
sleepy.” Melinda said, looking at him as 
resentfully as Ralph. 

“No.” Vic smiled and blinked his eyes 
alertly. “Had a little nap just now.” 


alph wilted at this information, 
R= stared at Vic with a stunned 
look as if he were about to throw 
in the sponge. Then suddenly, as Vic 
watched him, Ralph staggered backward 
as if something invisible had pushed him. 
“Id better fix those eggs,” Vic said. 
“He looks as if he could use something.” 
“He’s fine!” Melinda said defiantly. 
Whistling one of his favorite Gregorian 
chants. Vic went into the kitchen and 
put a kettle of water on for coffee. He 
held up the bourbon bottle and saw that 
Ralph had finished about four-fifths of 
it. No wonder he was in the condition he 
was. Vic smiled a little, though tonight 
he was aware of a strong. primitive an- 
tagonism to Mr. Gosden that he had never 
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felt before. He thought of the bottles and 
bottles of bourbon that he had provided 
for Mr. Gosden, and of the evenings that 
Mr. Gosden had ruined for him, Perhaps 
this would be the last. He scrambled four 
eggs for himself and Melinda—coffee 
would be better for Mr. Gosden—and 
brought the eggs. lightly salted and pep- 
pered, on two warm plates. Melinda re- 
fused hers, but Vic sat beside her on the 
sofa and fed them to her in small amounts 
on a fork. Ralph’s red-blond head was in 
her lap now, and he was snoring. 

“I suppose he’d better stay here to- 
night,” Vie said. 

“I have every intention of’s shtaying 
here,” Melinda said, hiccupping. 

They stretched him out on the sofa. 
Then Melinda went into the bathroom. 

Vic removed Ralph’s shoes, then went 
into Melinda’s bedroom to get her plaid 
lap rug. The lap rug was on the floor at 
the foot of the unmade bed. Melinda’s 
room, as usual, was in a state of disorder 
that both repelled him and interested 
him, and he would have liked to stand 
here a few moments looking at it—he 
almost never went into Melinda's bed- 
room—but he did not permit himself 
even a complete glance around it, and 
he went out and closed the door. 

Ralph was sitting up now with unfo- 
cusing eyes. “Youre a good egg.” he 
mumbled as Vic draped the lap rug 
around his shaking shoulders. “Shoulda 
thrown me out a long time ago—anybody 
who doesn’t know how much he, can 
take.” 

“Think nothing of it,” Vic said sooth- 
ingly. 

“Oughta be sick—oughta die!” Ralph 
said, gritting his teeth. “Oughta throw 
me out, because [ do want to keep you 
and Melinda as friends. I really do.” 

Vic cleared his throat and smiled. “Oh, 
I don’t bother throwing people out of the 
house if they annoy me.” He leaned a 
little closer. “If they annoy me in that 
way—getting too cosy with Melinda—I 
kill them.” 

“Yes.” Ralph said seriously. as if he 
understood, “You should—cause I do 
want to keep you and Melinda as friends. 
I” 

“Like Malcolm McRae. for instance,” 
Vic went on softly. “I killed him.” 

“Mal McRae?” 


ic knew he knew all about Mal. 
V e I killed him with a hammer 
in his apartment. You saw the story 
in the papers last winter, didn’t you? He 
was getting obnoxious—with Melinda. 
I killed him. But nobody knows it,” he 
whispered, smiling. 
Tt was sinking in. Ralph was up on one 
elbow. “Does Melinda know?” 
“No. Nobody knows. And you won’t 
tell her, will you. Ralph?” 
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Ralph clenched his teeth and jerked his 
feet suddenly from under the confining 
pressure of Vic’s forearm. He was leaving. 

Vic handed him his shoes. “Like me to 
drive you home?” 

“I can drive myself. thanks.” Ralph 
staggered around, trying to get his shoes 
on, and finally had to sit down to do it. 
Then he plunged toward the door, yanked 
it open, and went out to his car in the 
driveway. He zoomed off, skidding the 
back of the car off the road and righting 
it again as he went on. Vic didn’t care if 
he drove the car into Bear Lake. 

It was astonishing to Vic how quickly 
the story traveled. how interested every- 
body was in it—especially people who 
didn’t know him well—and how nobody 
lifted a finger or a telephone to tell 
the police about it. People Vic had never 
seen or at least never noticed before 
were looking at him intently when he 
passed them in his car and pointing him 
out with whispers to other people. He sel- 
dom saw a smile among the strangers, and 
many scowled at him with disapproval. 
But all his friends smiled. 


uring those four days, Vic saw 
Destin of Mr. Gosden. The Sunday 

after the dawn departure, Ralph had 
called Melinda and insisted on seeing 
her, Melinda said, and she had left the 
house to meet him somewhere. Vic and 
Trixie had picnicked alone that day, and 
when they came home. all hell had 
broken loose. Ralph had told Melinda 
what he had said. 

“It’s the stupidest thing I’ve ever heard 
of!” Melinda screamed at him. “I hope 
you go to jail for it!” 

Vic took her vituperation calmly. He 
supposed that Ralph had shown himself 
a coward and that this was why she was 
angry. Vic felt he could have written 
their conversation, Ralph: “I know it 
isn’t true. darling. but it’s obvious he 
doesn’t want me hanging around any 
more, so I think it’s better if I—” Me- 
linda: “I don’t care what he wants! 
All right. if you’re too much of a coward 
to face up to him!” And Melinda had 
of course realized that Vic had said the 
same thing to Joel Nash. 

“Ralph’s not scared.” Melinda said. 
“Don’t be silly. You don’t think anyone 
would believe a story like that. do you?” 

“Joel Nash believed something. He 
certainly disappeared, didn’t he?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“What did Ralph say?” Vic asked. 

“That he thought you were decidedly 
unfriendly. and he thought—” 

“Decidedly unfriendly. How unusual.” 

Melinda stared at him in surprise for 
a moment. Then she put her face down 
in her hands and let the tears come. 

Vic patted her shoulder. “Honey. are 
Joel Nash and Ralph worth crying about? 


How about you and I spending some 
evenings together? I'll get tickets for a 
show in New York for Saturday night. A 
musical show. How'd you like that?” 


e did get tickets, and they saw a 
H musical in New York, and went 

to a supper club where there 
was an orchestra and people were danc- 
ing. But Vic did not ask Melinda to 
dance. He did not want to be refused. 

Horace Meller learned, somehow, of 
the cessation of Ralph’s visits and voiced 
his approval to Vic. Horace was a chemist 
in a medical analytical laboratory, a 
cautious man, accustomed to speaking in 
understatements. He thought Vic’s story 
was fantastic and even a little dangerous, 
but he was for anything that would 
“straighten Melinda out.” “I’ve always 
said all Melinda needed to straighten 
herself out was a little firmness from you, 
Vic, just a little sign that you care what 
she does.” 

Horace had seen them happy for five 
or six years, but it seemed so long ago 
that Vic was surprised Horace even re- 
membered. Melinda’s boy friends—one 
could hardly call them men, they were 
so spineless—had started appearing when 
Trixie was about three. Melinda was 
constitutionally rebellious, and Vic sup- 
posed that the conventionality of being 
married plus having a child was just 
more than she could bear. She had de- 
bated for four years whether to have a 
child or not, had finally decided to have 
one, but when it had come she had re- 
fused to give Trixie any more than a 
minimum of attention or to show that she 
cared for her any more than she would 
have cared for a stray puppy that had 
wandered into the house. Perhaps the 
child had implied responsibility. Melinda 
balked at growing up. She had taken out 
her resentment on Vic. telling him that 
she didn’t care for him in the same way 
any more, “not in a romantic way.” as 
she put it. Vic had been very patient. 
but the truth was that she had begun to 
bore him a little. too. She was not in- 
terested in anything he was interested in. 
and in a casual way. he was interested 
in a great many things. 

Vic had pretended to take her first 
liaison more casually than he really did, 
though he had asked Melinda at that 
time if she wanted to divorce him. 
Melinda hadn't wanted to divorce him. 
During the four or five months that this 
affair lasted, Vic had moved from the 
bedroom into a room he had had espe- 
cially built for himself with a small 
bath and kitchen on the other side of 
the garage. He had moved as a kind of 
protest. but after a few weeks. when he 
had his microscope and his books with 
him, and he discovered how easy it was 
to get up in the night without worrying 


about disturbing Melinda and look at 
the stars through his telescope, or watch 
his snails, which were more active at 
night than in the daytime, Vic decided 
that he preferred the room to the bed- 
room. So he had continued to sleep in 
the separate room, even after that affair 
had ended. Melinda had certainly shown 
no signs of wanting him back in the 
bedroom. 

He did not really have any intention, 
he thought, of moving back to her bed- 
room now. He was simply, as he told her, 
tired of bores in his home. But neverthe- 
less, he thought it possible that Melinda, 
deprived of her boy friends, might 
eventually like him back in the house. He 
couldn’t say that he had any actual ob- 
jection to moving back. So he set himself 
to be as thoughtful and affectionate 
toward her as he could be. He knew she 
was used to having cocktails at the bar 
of the Lord Chesterfield Inn several times 
a week with Ralph, so he often asked her 
to meet him there around six-thirty, after 
he left the printing plant. One afternoon 
at the Lord Chesterfield, he tried to in- 
terest her in a couple of book cover 
designs he had brought with him for the 
leatherbound edition of Xenophon’s 
Country Life and Economics, the next 
book that was to come from the Green- 
spur Press. He had thought Melinda 
would enjoy choosing between the two, 
but he had hardly been able to make 
her look at them for more than five 
seconds. That afternoon, she .had been 
more interested in the pianist the Lord 
Chesterfield had engaged for the sum- 
mer. There was a poster about him with 
a photograph in a corner of the bar. He 
was to arrive in a few days. Melinda said 
if he played in the Duchin style, like 
the one they had had last year, she’d die. 


n Saturday night of the Fourth of 
QO July weekend, Vic and Melinda 

went to the annual dance at the 
club, the biggest affair of the summer. 
All their friends were there, even the 
Petersons and the Wilsons, who didn’t 
belong to the club but who had been 
invited by members. Vic looked for 
Ralph but he wasn’t there. Ralph had 
been seeing a good deal of the Wilsons, 
according to Mary Meller, who had been 
advising June Wilson about her flower 
garden. Mary had told Vic, when they 
met one day in the drugstore, that Don 
Wilson was taking a very serious view of 
the story he had told about McRae, and 
Vic felt sure that Ralph was helping to 
rub it in by making himself out a victim 
of Vic’s jealousy. Ralph would of course 
have said that Melinda had been nothing 
but a dear friend of his. and since the 
Wilsons were rather out of the group who 
knew him and Melinda well, Vic sup- 
posed that they had swallowed it. People 


in Little Wesley had not been particularly 
friendly to the Wilsons since their arrival 
a few months ago, and Vic thought it was 
Don’s fault. He was humorless and stand- 
offish, perhaps because he considered 
smiles and conviviality unintelligent or 
unbecoming in a writer. And he was 
such a hack—Western stories, detective 
stories, love stories. 

Don Wilson and his wife stood against 
the wall, Don looking lank and unhappy, 
and his wife, who was small and blonde 
and usually animated, looking rather sub- 
dued. Vic nodded and smiled a hello to 
them, and was about to go and chat with 
them, but Don Wilson’s unmistakably 
cold response stayed him. Perhaps Wil- 
son hadn't expected to see him there at 
all, Vic thought, much less to see him 
greeted by all his old friends as if nothing 
had happened. 


with self-conscious smiles as Vic 

passed by them. He also saw people 
pointing him out to their dancing part- 
ners, then discussing him volubly, though 
always out of his earshot. Vic did not 
mind the shunning and the whispers. It 
made him feel strangely more comfortable 
and secure, in fact, than he usually felt 
at parties, perhaps because the whisper- 
ing and the pointing, both at him and 
at Melinda, fairly guaranteed that Me- 
linda would behave herself tonight. 
Melinda was having a good time, he 
could see, though afterward she would 
probably tell him that she had not had a 
good time at all. By midnight, she had 
danced with about fifteen partners, in- 
cluding a couple of youngish men Vic 
didn’t know, either of whom might have 
become Ralph’s successor; but Melinda 
was merely pleasant and gracious to them 
without being coy or hoydenish or femme 
fatale or pretending she was being swept 
off her feet by them—all of which tactics 
he had seen her use on other occasions. 
Neither did she drink too much. Vic was 
extremely proud of Melinda that evening. 

“Vic, you’re not feeling uncomfortable 
tonight, are you?” Mary Meller asked, a 
little anxiously. “All your real friends 
are still your friends, the same as ever. 
I don’t know what you’ve heard tonight, 
but I hope nothing unpleasant.” 

“Didn’t hear a thing,” Vic assured her, 
smiling. 

“We know you told that story just as 
a—a joke—in spite of what people like 
the Wilsons are saying.” 

“What’re they saying?” 

“Tt’s not her, it’s him. He thinks you’re 
odd. Well, we’re all odd, aren’t we?” 
Mary said with a gay laugh. “He must 
be looking for another plot for a story.” 

“But what’s he saying?” Vic asked. 

“Oh, he’s saying—that you don’t react 
normally and that you ought to be 
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watched and you're very mysterious.” 
Mary whispered the last word, smiling. 
“I told Mr. Wilson that wed all had the 
opportunity of watching you for the past 
nine or ten years, and that you're one of 
the finest, sweetest, most unmysterious 
men I’ve ever known!” 

“Thank you, Mary!” Vic said. “May I 
have this dance with you?” 

“Why, Vic! I can’t believe it!” 

He swept Mary out on the floor to the 
music of a waltz. Melinda noticed him, 
he saw, and stopped short with surprise. 
Vic shortened his steps so that he would 
not look silly, because an exuberant joy 
had filled him, as if a long repressed de- 
sire had burst forth. He felt he could 
have flown with Mary. And long after 
the dance was over, Vic felt a tingling 
exhilaration, as if he had achieved a tri- 
umph. When Melinda had finished a 
dance, he went over to her, made a little 
bow and said, “May I. Melinda?” 

She hid her surprise almost immedi- 
ately by closing her eyes and turning her 
head from him. “Oh, darling, I’m tired.” 

On their way home, when Melinda 
asked, “What inspired you to dance to- 
night?” he was able to pass it off, to fore- 
stall her twitting with “I thought I might 
as well baffle people by being inconsistent 
as well as odd. I’m supposed never to 
dance, you know. By the way, I thought 
you were charming tonight. Did you have 
a good time?” 

“I have to put myself out to counter- 
act the damage you've done,” Melinda 
replied unsmilingly. “I worked hard.” 


the moments on the dance floor with 
Mary Meller. Don Wilson’s scowling 
face. The whispering people. He supposed 
that a few people there tonight really be- 
lieved that he had killed Malcolm McRae 
—the people who knew him least. That 
was what Mary had tried to tell him. If 
Mary hadn’t known him so well, or hadn’t 
thought she knew him so well, she might 
have been one of the people to suspect 
him. She had as much as said it the night 
of her party. You're like somebody wait- 
ing very patiently and one day—you'll do 
something. Yes, all these years he had 
played a game of seeming calm and in- 
different to whatever Melinda did. That 
was what baffled people, he knew. He had 
seen it in their faces, even in Horace’s. 
He didn’t react with the normal jealousy, 
and something was going to give. That 
was the conclusion people came to. And 
that was what made his story so good: 
something had given, and he had mur- 
dered one of Melinda’s lovers. That was 
more believable than that he had taken 
it for more than three years without say- 
ing or doing anything. To have burst out 
was human. People understood that. 
Nobody on earth could prove that he 
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had murdered McRae, he thought, but 
neither could anybody prove that he 
hadn't. 

Less than two weeks later, the mur- 
derer of Malcolm McRae was found. The 
New York Times had it on the third page 
one morning, and Vic saw it while he was 
breakfasting with Trixie. 


SIX-MONTH-OLD MYSTERY SLAYING 
OF ADVERTISING MAN SOLVED 


The police had picked up a man called 
Howard Olney, and he had confessed. 
Olney, said the paper, blamed McRae for 
separating him and his sister as a profes- 
sional team. They were night club enter- 
tainers, specializing in magic tricks. 
Phyllis Olney had met McRae in Chi- 
cago, and she had broken her contract to 
come with him to New York a year and 
a half ago. Olney had run out of money, 
his sister had never sent him any though 
she had promised that she would (who'd 
ever been able to get a nickel out of 
Mal?), and according to Olney, McRae 
had later abandoned his sister, leaving 
her destitute. Nearly a year later, Olney 
had hitchhiked to New York for the ex- 
press purpose of avenging himself and 
his sister by killing McRae. Psychiatrists 
who had examined Olney said that he 
had maniac-depressive tendencies. 


“ addy! I said I’m going to finish 
D your belt today!” 
Vic had the feeling Trixie had 


yelled it at him three times. “That’s great. 
You mean the braided belt.” 

“The only belt Pm making this sum- 
mer,” Trixie said in a tone that showed 
her annoyance with him. Trixie was at- 
tending the arts and crafts classes of the 
Highland School in preference to going 
to camp, because her best friend, Janey 
Peterson, was not going to camp this 
summer. 

“Well, I’m looking forward to the 
belt,” Vic said. “I hope you made it big 
enough.” 

“It’s a whopper.” 

“Good.” 

The low moan of the school bus came 
up the road, and Trixie scurried about, 
collecting her badminton racquet and her 
tennis shoes, holding a piece of bacon 
in the fingers of one hand. She turned at 
the door, popped the bacon into her 
mouth, and Vic heard the crunch of 
baby teeth on it. “Bye, Daddy!” and she 
was gone. 

He stared at the sofa in the living 
room and thought of Ralph Gosden, that 
last evening. Ralph might be back again 
before long. He went into the kitchen. 
heated the coffee for a moment, and 
poured a cup for Melinda. adding a tea- 
spoon of sugar. He carried the coffee to 
her door and knocked on it softly. 
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“Its me,” he said. “I’ve got some 
coffee for you.” 

“Come in-n,” she drawled with sleepy 
annoyance. 

He went in. She lay on her back, her 
arms under her head. She wore pajamas 
and she slept without a pillow. Vic al- 
ways noticed something peculiarly Spar- 
tan about her on the rare occasions 
when he went into her room to awaken 
her. There would be the wind sweeping 
the room, billowing the curtains as he 
opened the door. even on the coldest win- 
ter mornings. There would be a blanket 
kicked off onto the floor, because even in 
a temperature nearly freezing, Melinda 
could keep warm under very little. Now 
a sheet was kicked off onto the floor. 

She winced at the first hot sip of coffee. 


ic sat down on the bench in front 

\) of her dressing table. “I read some 

news this morning.” he said. “They 
found the man who killed Mal.” 

She straightened up, all her sleepiness 
gone. “They did? Who was it?” 

“Here’s the paper,” he said, handing 
it to her. 

She read it with a smiling avidity that 
kept Vic staring at her. 

“I trust you’re pleased,” he said, man- 
aging a pleasant tone. 

“Aren’t you?” she asked, sarcastically. 

“I doubt that I’m as pleased as you.” 

She sprang out of bed and for a mo- 
ment she stood beside him in white pa- 
jamas, on bare feet with crimson nails, 
looking at herself in the mirror. She 
pushed her hair back from her face. 
“That’s right. You couldn’t be.” Then 
she ran into the bathroom, as agilely as 
Trixie might have run. 

Horace called a few minutes later. 
Horace subscribed to the Times, too. He 
asked if Vic had ever heard of Olney 
and Vic told him no. 

“I suppose this'll end all the talking, 
anyway,” Horace said. 

“T haven’t heard much of this talking.” 

“Oh-h, I have. Vic. It hasn’t been en- 
tirely good— Well, I think Melinda’s 
come a long way in these last weeks. I 
hope it keeps up, Vic,” Horace said 
cheerfully. 

Vic found himself tongue-tied. Horace’s 
good wishes seemed an admission that he 
knew there was going to be a change for 
the worse. “Thanks, Horace,” Vic said 
finally. 

Usually. Vic was at his printing plant 
by a quarter past nine, but he sat in the 
living room now, at nine-thirty, waiting 
for Melinda to finish dressing, waiting 
to find out where she was going. She had 
made two telephone calls. 

When she came into the living room. 
he appeared deep in the newspaper. 

“Are you memorizing that thing?” she 
asked him in a petulant voice. 
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“T was reading the book review. There’s 
a new book on mountain climbing that 
I'd like to buy.” 

“There's a nice safe sport for you. Why 
don’t you take it up?” She slapped her 
keycase into one empty, restless hand. 
She looked nervous and wild, the way 
he had seen her look many times at the 
start of an affair. This was the kind of 
mood that always got her tickets for 
speeding. “I just made a lunch date, so I 
won't be home for lunch.” 

Vic stood up and stretched, and tugged 
his sweater down evenly over his trou- 
sers. “How about cocktails this after- 
noon? Can you make it to the Chester- 
field by about six-thirty?” 

“I don’t think so, Vic. You don’t really 
like it. Thanks, anyway.” 

“Well, that’s too bad.” He smiled. “I 
suppose Ill take off.” 

They went into the garage together and 
got into their cars. Vic took a couple of 
minutes to warm his car up, but Melinda 
in her green convertible was gone down 
the lane in a matter of seconds. 

Two or three days after the dénoue- 
ment of the’ McRae case. Vic received a 
telephone call in his office from a Mr. 
Cassell. Mr. Cassell said he was an agent 
of the Binkley Real Estate Company of 
East Lyme, and that Vic’s name had been 
given as a reference in regard to Mr. 
Charles De Lisle, who wanted to rent one 
of their houses. 

“Charles De Lisle?” Vic asked puz- 
zledly. He had never heard of the man. 

“Im sorry to trouble you at your of- 
fice, Mr. Van Allen, but we weren't able 
to reach your wife at home. It’s actually 
Mrs. Victor Van Allen on my record 
here, but I thought you might be able to 
vouch for him as well as she. Can you 
tell us what you know about him as to 
his reliability? We just want something 
to quote to the landlord, you know.” 

Vic had suddenly recognized the name: 
it was the name of the pianist in the Lord 
Chesterfield bar. “I don’t exactly—I sup- 
pose he’s all right. Pll speak to my wife 
at noon and ask her to call you.” 

“Thanks very much, Mr. Van Allen. 
Goodbye.” 


or the rest of the morning, Vic put 
Fe Lisle out of his mind. His desk 

was covered with boxes and sheafs 
of manuscript. all of which he was 
going to have to reject. He was busy 
writing his letters of rejection, by hand. 
The majority of manuscripts that came 
to the Greenspur Press were good, and 
some were very good, but he could not 
publish everything he liked. Most of his 
letters went something like: “. .. As you 
probably know. the Greenspur Press is a 
small one. We have only two hand 
presses, and because of our slow methods 
of operation, it is impossible for us to 


print more than four books per year, at 
most .” Vic was exceedingly 
proud of his slow methods, proud of the 
fact that it usually took him and Stephen 
Hines, his assistant, five days to set ten 
pages. and proud that the Greenspur 
Press was not dependent upon a profit to 
keep going. Vic had an income of forty 
thousand dollars a year, and he could 
think of no better way of spending sev- 
eral thousands of it than by publishing 
good books in beautiful bindings. A dis- 
tinguished English publishers’ annual, 
which had come out that summer, had 
cited the Greenspur Press of Little Wes- 
ley. Massachusetts, for “accuracy, typog- 
raphy and general excellence.” a tribute 
which Vic valued more than any material 
success that could have come to him. 

On the day that Vic received the call 
about Charles De Lisle, Melinda was not 
home at noon. Vic ate a solitary lunch 
and read a book at the table. He felt 
curiously disturbed, as if somebody were 
looking at him from behind. Was she 
with Charles De Lisle? He remembered 
De Lisle’s face, but very vaguely, as being 
on the swarthy side—dark, narrow—and 
he recalled the heavily pomaded hair. He 
stopped thinking about De Lisle. One 
thing he didn’t want to be guilty of was 
suspicion before suspicion was warranted. 
Melinda was always innocent until she 
proved herself guilty. 


elinda was still not at home when 
M Vic arrived at seven‘that evening. 

Trixie had been home since four 
or so. and Vic asked her if she had heard 
from her mother. 

“Nope.” Trixie said indifferently. Trixie 
was used to her mother’s being out at odd 
times. She had had it for the better part 
of her life. 

Vic persuaded Trixie to have a game 
of scrabble with him. They played with 
her making two moves to his one, in order 
to even out the score a bit. They were 
well into their second game and it was 
getting dark before Vic heard the sound 
of two cars coming up the driveway. 

“Two people coming.” Trixie said. 

“Sounds like it.” Vic said. He knew 
who they would be, too. “It’s your play, 
Trix.” 

Vic heard Melinda’s slurring, low- 
pitched voice. her step on the stone walk. 
and then she opened the door. “Hi.” she 
called. “Come on in, Charley. Vic. I’d 
like you to meet Charley De Lisle. Char- 
ley. my husband.” She gestured perfunc- 
torily. 

Vic had risen to his feet. “How do 
you do?” 

Charley mumbled something and nod- 
ded. He looked embarrassed. He was 
about thirty-five. slight and not very tall, 
with close-set and rather furtive eyes over 
which his dark eyebrows grew together. 


“Charley's the pianist at the Lord 
Chesterfield,” Melinda said. 

“Yes, I know. Well, how do you like 
our town?” Vic asked him pleasantly. 

“T like it fine,” Charley said. 

“Sit down, Charley. Aren’t you going 
to make us a drink, Vic? What’ll you 
have, Charley?” 

Charley mumbled that he supposed 
he’d have rye and water, and Vic went 
off to the kitchen to make the drinks. 

When Vic came back with the drinks 
on a tray, he said, “I had a telephone call 
about you today, Mr. De Lisle.” 

Charley looked up at him, surprised. 

“A real estate agent wanted to know 
if I knew you. I couldn’t give him much 
of a reference.” Vic’s smile was friendly. 

“Oh, lord. did they call you?” Melinda 
laughed. “Sorry, Vic. But Charley’s al- 
ready got the house. Do you know that 
little house off Route Fifteen about two 
miles south of East Lyme?” 

Vic didn’t know the cottage. but two 
miles south of East Lyme made it just 
two miles closer to Little Wesley than he 
had thought it would be. Then he tried to 
neutralize his thoughts, tried very hard. 
He had no reason to feel hostile toward 
Mr. De Lisle. Mr. De Lisle looked as if 
he were afraid of his own shadow. 

Melinda had chosen some piano rec- 
ords, and she was playing them a bit 
loud. Vic fixed another drink for himself 
and Melinda. Charley was only sipping 
at his. Trixie sat on the arm of Vic’s 
chair, staring unabashedly at the stranger. 

“Charley works at the Hotel Lincoln in 
Ballinger from eleven to midnight,” Me- 
linda said to Vic. Then to Charley, “I 
hope you'll stay for dinner— Oh, my 
gosh! I left the steak in the car! I’ve got 
the most beautiful steak!” She ran out. 

Charley absolutely refused to stay for 
dinner, however. “I’ve got to be going.” 
he said as soon as he finished his drink. 

“Well, you’re not going to leave with- 
out playing something!” Melinda said. 


he couldn’t argue with her, and sat 
down at the piano. He played 
“Ole Buttermilk Sky.” Vic knew it was 
one of Melinda’s favorites. and Charley 
must have known it. too. because he 
winked at her as he struck the first notes. 
Melinda hung over the piano. 
“Do you think you can teach me to 
play it like that?” she asked. 
“If you play at all—sure.” Charley 
said bluntly. “I’ll be taking off.” 
Vic got up. “Very nice meeting you.” 
“Thanks. Same here.” 
Melinda went out with him to his car. 
She was more than usually pleasant 
for the rest of the evening. But the next 
day she was again not home at one 
o'clock, and again not home until after 
eight. Charley De Lisle was giving her 


Cire got up docilely. as if he knew 


piano lessons in the afternoons, she said. 

Vic knew what was happening, and 
tried to make Melinda admit and stop it. 

“You’re imagining things,” she said. 
“The first person I’ve been able to talk 
to in weeks without being treated like a 
pariah, and you hate it. You don’t want 
me to get any fun out of life, that’s all!” 


really believed them. But she was 

never home for lunch now, and 
sometimes they didn’t play the piano in 
the afternoon, because an ash tray that 
Vic had seen on the keyboard at noon 
would still be there when he got home at 
seven. Sometimes they spent the after- 
noon at Charley De Lisle’s house, where 
there wasn’t a piano. 

“Just what do you expect me to think 
about this?” Vic asked her. 

“Nothing! I don’t know what you’re 
so up in the air about!” 

Vic remembered walking into the liv- 
ing room with a couple of fresh drinks, 
the evening he had met Charley, and 
seeing Trixie perched on the arm of the 
armchair, staring at Charley with a wide- 
eyed, apprehensive, yet completely help- 
less curiosity, as if she had known then 
that she was looking at the man who was 
going to take Ralph’s place whether she 
liked him or not. The memory of Trixie 
looking at Charley haunted Vic. 

“Tt’s too bad I’m married to you, isn’t 
it?” Vic said to Melinda in a joking tone. 
“I might’ have a chance with you if I were 
a total stranger and met you out of the 
blue. Pd have money, not be too bad 
looking, with lots of interesting things to 
talk about—” 

“Like what? Snails and bedbugs?” 
She was dressing to go out with Charley. 

“You used to think snails were inter- 
esting and that a lot of other things were 
interesting. until your brain began to 
atrophy.” 

“Thanks, I like my brain fine and you 
can have yours.” 

After Melinda had left the house, Vic 
regretted having said what he had about 
her brain. The proper attitude was to be 
courteous and civilized to her, no matter 
what happened. He might lose that way. 
might be laughed at by Melinda and 
Charley, but he would certainly lose the 
other way, lose Melinda’s respect and his 
self-respect. too. 

But the thought of Melinda dragging 
Charley to parties at their friends’ houses 
—it hadn’t happened yet, but it was com- 
ing, he knew—and the shame of endors- 
ing socially a guttersnipe like De Lisle 
seemed more than he could bear. And 
everybody would know that Melinda had 
picked up the first man she could find 
after the McRae story had exploded. Ev- 
erybody would know now that he was 
disgusted but powerless to combat it. 
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Ç could say such things as if she 
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however indifferent he pretended to be, 
because obviously he had made an effort 
to hold off Melinda’s lovers by telling the 
story about McRae. 

One morning, when Vic knocked on 
Melinda’s door with a cup of coffee, he 
found her room empty. That had never 
kappened before. But Vic did not say 
anything about it. and did not show in 
any way that he knew she had spent the 
night elsewhere. 

Xenophon was printing. Stephen stood 
at the press all day. banging a page out 
at fifteen second intervals. Vic spelled 
him three or four times a day while he 
rested by changing his task. They were 
printing a hundred copies. All was order 
and progress in the plant in the month 
of August. At six-thirty or seven every 
evening. Vic stepped out of that peaceful 
world into chaos. Since he had started the 
Greenspur Press eight years ago. he had 
always stepped out of the plant into some- 
thing less peaceful to him, but the two 
worlds had never contrasted so pro- 
foundly before. The contrast had never 
before given him a feeling that he was 
being torn apart. 


sure of himself. The three of them 

went to a concert at Tanglewood one 
evening, and Vic was very amiable, paid 
for refreshments in the intermission 
though he had paid for the tickets, too. 
Mr. De Lisle’s world must have been a 
very rosy one indeed, Vic thought. A 
pleasant summer job in the delightfully 
cool Berkshires, a made to order mistress 
whom he didn’t have to pay for—on the 
contrary, she paid for him. 

Melinda told him that Charley was 
going to play the piano at the costume 
party that Phil and Evelyn Cowan were 
giving on August twenty-seventh. She 
said she had persuaded Charley to do it 
for fifty dollars instead of the hundred 
that he had wanted from the Cowans. 

Something in Vic stirred with revul- 
sion. “I assumed he’d go as a guest, if 
he went at all.” 

“Yes, but he wouldn’t have played as 
a guest. He says no artist should give his 
work away. It wouldn’t be professional. 
I can see what he means.” 

She could always see what De Lisle 
meant. 

Melinda had not spent another night 
away from home that Vic knew of, 
though he scorned to knock on her door 
every morning to see if she was there. 
There had not been any social affair to 
which she might have dragged Charley, 
so perhaps none of their friends sus- 
pected anything yet, Vic thought, but 
everybody would certainly know after 
the Cowan party. which was why Vic 
dreaded it. He longed not to go, to beg 
off somehow, and yet he knew that his 
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Cm De Lisle was becoming more 


presence would have a restraining in- 
fluence on Melinda, and that logically it 
would be better if he did go, but many 
times logic was no comfort. 

The party was on a Saturday night of 
a rather warm weekend. They had been 
instructed to come as their favorite char- 
acters. fictional or factual, and Melinda 
went as Cleopatra and Vic as Tiberius, 
a choice he had made at the last moment. 
Charley’s car drove up at the same time 
that several other cars did, and Vic, who 
was talking with Horace on the lantern 
lit terrace. pretended not to notice his 
arrival. though he heard Melinda say: 

“Charley! You didn’t wear a costume! 
You might at least have come as Cho- 
pin!”—a greeting she had probably made 
up days ago. : 

Melinda introduced Charley to every- 
body on the terrace, and then took him 
into the living room and pointed out the 
piano to him as if the house were her 
own. 

Vic felt awkward and bored from the 
start. It was one of those evenings, he 
knew, when he was going to stay sober 
no matter what he drank and when every 
moment until four or five or whenever 
Melinda decided to go home was going 
to drag and was going to be excruciating 
as well because of Mr. De Lisle’s scin- 
tillating piano. De Lisle had sat down at 
the piano at once, and he was grinding 
it out and Melinda was leaning over him, 
beaming like a mother showing off a 
prodigy. Vic could see them from the 
terrace. 

“How are you?” Vic said to both the 
Wilsons, making himself smile. “Glad to 
see you.” 


he Wilsons answered timidly. Don 

Wilson wore a trenchcoat, a hat 

pulled down over his eyes, and he 
was rather shamefacedly carrying a pipe. 
Vic supposed he was some detective story 
writer or character. At another time, Vic 
might have tried to chat with them, be- 
cause they looked ill at ease, but tonight 
he felt too ill at ease himself. 

Melinda was sitting with Charley on 
the piano bench now. trying to accom- 
pany him. Vic glanced around to see if 
any of the guests were noticing them. He 
didn’t see anyone looking at them, but 
that. of course, meant nothing. 

Then Melinda stood up and announced 
to all and sundry, “Charley’s leaving. but 
he’ll be back at twelve-thirty and we'll 
carry on from there!” 

Charley wiped his shiny forehead and 
left the piano amid a slight but enthusi- 
astic applause. He would be gone nearly 
two hours. Vic thought with a sense of 
relief. He was off to his “Ballinger com- 
mitment” to pick up another couple of 
dollars. 

Vic did not know how the two hours 


passed so quickly. He talked with Phil 
Cowan, who was a professor of economics 
and had just finished a book he had been 
writing for three years; then there was 
the costume judging: and then De Lisle 
was back. Melinda met Charley at the 
living room doorway, took his arm and 
brushed her cheek quickly against his 
bluish cheek, and Charley smiled, look- 
ing cockier than usual. He even turned 
his head in Vics direction, saw him. 
and gave a little smile that seemed to 
Vic to say. “Just what’re you- going to do 
about it?” Vic felt a prickle of anger. 


elinda sat down with Charley at 
M the piano again, a fact noted by 

Horace. Vie saw. Then Horace 
looked over at Vic. with a friendly nod 
and a smile; but Vic could read Horace’s 
thoughts in his eyes. 

“Did you bring your bathing suit?” 
Phil Cowan asked Vic. 

“Yes. So did Melinda. They’re in the 
room where the coats are.” When Vic 
looked toward the piano again, Melinda 
and Charley were gone. 

Then a couple of minutes later, hardly 
any time later, a woman’s voice called 
from the hall. “Say. the door’s locked!— 
Ts the door locked?” 

And Phil. in the act of moving toward 
the hall. checked himself and looked at 
Vic. “There’s plenty of time. We don’t 
have to rush.” He went off in another 
direction. A 

Was he going to consult his wife as to 
what to do about the locked coat room. 
or whatever room it was that was locked? 
Vic felt a tingle of anger—or disgust, or 
panic, what was it?—creeping up his legs 
under his toga. He went aimlessly out 
onto the terrace. Two people splashed 
into the pool at the same time. Everybody 
was going to go in. Vic supposed. People 
always did at the Cowans’ parties. 

Then Melinda and De Lisle. in swim 
suits, crossed the terrace and walked out 
on the lawn toward the pool. 

Horace came up to him. smiling. “Ti- 
berius in retirement already?” he asked. 
smiling. “Aren’t you having a dip?” 

“No. I don’t think so. But PIL come 
down to the pool.” he added, for no rea- 
son that he knew. because he didn’t want 
to go down to the pool. 

“Looks like the party’s thinning out a 
little.” Horace remarked as they walked 
toward the pool together. A few people 
were leaving in their cars. 

Melinda was in the pool. and De Lisle 
walked around the edge to meet her. He 
had not been in yet. Vic saw from his dry 
blue shorts. De Lisle’s body looked 
scrawny and pale. and here and there 
patches of black hair grew. not only on 
his sunken chest but high on his left 
shoulder blade. He stopped and handed 
a beer to Melinda as she hauled herself 


Melinda, in costume, flirted with Charley at the piano. 


Wic kmew everyone at the party saw it. 


out, and Melinda said in a loud voice, 
“T’ve got a foul headache! This’ll kill or 
cure!” 

Vic turned his back to the pool and 
strolled away. : 

“Hi, there!” Melinda’s voice called 
behind him. She threw his rolled-up 
trunks at him, and Vic caught them. 
“Aren’t you coming in?” 

Vic took his trunks behind the re- 
motest gardenia bush in the corner of 
the lawn. In a moment he stepped forth 
in his brown swimming trunks, leaving 
his costume and walking shorts behind. 

Horace had left, Vic saw. Evidently 
he had gone back into the house. 

De Lisle was hanging onto the gutter 
of the boomerang-shaped pool, not cut- 
ting a very athletic figure. “Feels pretty 
cool,” he said to Melinda. 

“Have you got an aspirin, Evelyn?” 
Melinda asked. 

Evelyn said of course she had, and she 
and Melinda went off to the house. 

Vic suddenly realized that he was alone 
with De Lisle. 

“You’re not coming in?” De Lisle said 
to Vic, pushing off from the edge of the 
pool, swimming in a vague sidestroke 
toward the shallower end. 


ic wanted to walk away and leave 

\ De Lisle, but he felt it would have 

looked like some kind of retreat. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” Vic said, sliding 

immediately off the edge of the pool into 
deep water. He surfaced. 


De Lisle was on his back, floating. Vic 
would have loved to grab him by the 
shoulders and hold him under, and even 
as he thought of it, Vic swam toward him, 
reached him in a second, and pushed his 
shoulders down. Still holding him under, 
Vic caught him by the chin and one 
shoulder, and unconsciously tugged him 
toward deeper water. De Lisle’s efforts 
grew violent, and Vic tightened his own 
grips to match them. It’s a joke, Vic 
thought to himself. If he were to let him 
up now, it would be merely a joke, though 
perhaps a rough one. They were in ten 
feet of water now, but it was easy for 
Vic to keep his own head above the sur- 
face because of De Lisle’s threshing. 


placidity of the water all around 

him. He looked around the lawn 
and at the terrace. He saw no one, 
but he hadn’t made absolutely sure there 
had been no one around before he 
grabbed De Lisle. For an instant, he im- 
agined that someone had gone into the 
house to call the others, and that every- 
one was going to come running out—but 
nothing happened. Vic released his grip. 
De Lisle’s face stayed under. 

Vic climbed out of the pool, went di- 
rectly toward the gardenia bush, and, 
picking up his clothes, walked unhur- 
riedly to the house. 

They were all in the kitchen, Melinda 
wearing a robe over her wet suit, the 
Cowans, Horace and Mary Meller. 


B” suddenly Vic was aware of the 


Phil was assembling a ham sandwich. 

Melinda still complained about her head- 

ache, and Evelyn went out of the kitchen 

to get her a stronger pill. 
“Where’s-Charley?” Melinda asked. 
“He’s still swimming,” Vic said. 


credulous tone. She went to the 

door and yelled, “Charley!” and 
went out, and Vic saw the Cowans ex- 
change a look, because Melinda was so 
concerned tonight with Charley. 

Phil picked up his sandwich and took 
a bite. 

Then they heard a scream. “Vic! 
Phil!” 

They ran out, Phil ahead, then Vic and 
Horace. 

“He’s drowned!” Melinda said. She 
was standing helplessly on the edge of 
the pool. 

Phil jumped in, costume and all. 
Phil took one arm, Vic the other, and 
they hauled Charley out. 

“Do you—” Phil began to Vic, gasping, 
“know anything about artificial respira- 
tion?” 

“A little,” Vic said. He was already 
turning Charley face downward. 

“T can’t find his pulse!” Melinda said 
hysterically. “Call Dr. Franklin!” 

Evelyn Cowan ran to the house to call 
him. 

“Does this look right?” Vic asked 
Horace, and Horace, watching De Lisle’s 
face intently, said that it did to him. Vic 
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“Geeta: Melinda said in an in- 


AMK ON INNOCENCE (continued) 


had never administered artificial respira- 
tion before, but he had read about it very 
recently in the World Almanac. 

“I wonder if he hit his head? Was he 
diving, Vic?” Phil asked. 

“No. He was paddling around—” Vic 
released the unelastic ribs “—in the shal- 
low part of the pool.” 

A siren wailed. closer and closer, and 
stopped. Two internes came running 
across the lawn. carrying an oxygen tank. 
The light on the scene was ghastly—the 
dismal, blanching light of dawn. Nobody 
could come back to life in a light like 
this, Vic thought. It was a light for dying. 

One of the internes looked him over 
and shook his head in discouragement. 

Vic heard a car door slam. Then Dr. 
Franklin. a spry. serious little man with 
gray hair, the docior who had seen Trixie 
into the world and who had set broken 
arms and tested the blood pressures of 
all of them, hurried toward them with his 
little black bag. Dr. Franklin gave De 
Lisle an injection, but after less than five 
minutes, he said: 

“Im afraid there’s nothing more we 
can do here. We'll take him to the hos- 
pital.” 

Melinda was hysterical and wailing. 
and wanted to go to the hospital with 
him. Vic and Phil had to restrain her 
forcibly. When the ambulance had 
gone, they all went back to the kitchen 
for more coffee. Phil Cowan looked 
ashen. 

“You don’t suppose he wanted to kill 
himself, do you?” Phil asked. 

“I bet you hit him and drowned him!” 
Melinda said suddenly in a loud voice, 
staring at Vic. 

“Melinda!” Mary Meller said, coming 
toward her. “You’re upset!” 

“I’m going to call the hospital and ask 
them to look at his head!” Melinda 
jumped up, but Phil caught her arms. 
“Vic killed him, I know he did!” 

They finally got her to bed with the 
aid of some phenobarbitals disguised in 
coffee. Phil called St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in Wesley as soon as Melinda was quiet. 
They said that Charles De Lisle was dead. 


bout noon the next day Evelyn 
A Cowan telephoned to tell Vic that 
she had heard from Dr. Franklin 

and that a coroner’s inquest was going to 
be held in Ballinger on Monday at two. 
“Phil didn’t think I should say any- 
thing to you, Vic, but I think it’s better 
it you do know,” Evelyn said. “One or 
two people—well, let’s say one—said that 
they thought it was just possible that you 
had something to do with Charley’s 
drowning. You can imagine what we 
said. But I thought I should tell you I do 
think there’s going to be some whisper- 
ing. It’s too bad a lot of people noticed 
Charley and Melinda acting—you know, 
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as if they had quite a crush on each 
other. But a lot did, Vic.” 

“Yes. I know.” Vic said wearily. “Who 
talked to you? Was it Don Wilson?” 


velyn hesitated. “Yes. We don’t 

E know him very well, and he cer- 

tainly doesn’t know you. l can’t say 

I like him. We only asked them to the 
party to be friendly, you know.” 

Vic was glad that the person was Wil- 
son, glad that this was all Wilson had to 
say, because Phil Cowan had remarked 
that it was funny that Wilson hadn’t seen 
that De Lisle was in difficulty in the pool, 
since Wilson had been crossing the lawn 
at just about the time it happened. Wil- 
son had come back to the house to get 
something his wife had left. Vic sup- 
posed that Wilson must have crossed the 
lawn while he was picking up his clothes. 
or just after he had entered the kitchen. 
The other thing that Phil had said really 
bothered Vic more. “Do you think Me- 
linda was in love with De Lisle. Vic?” 
Phil had asked that morning in a puzzled 
way. Vic had said not that he knew of. 
But it was the bluntness of the question 
that had startled Vic and hurt him. 

De Lisle’s inquest took place in the old 
red brick courthouse in Ballinger. There 
were first the circumstances to be nar- 
rated and confirmed, and then every- 
body was asked if in his or her opinion 
the death was due to accidental causes. 

The Cowans and the Mellers gave def- 
initely affirmative answers. Dr. Franklin 
also said, “Yes.” It was Melinda’s turn. 

“I don’t know,” Melinda said expres- 
sionlessly, staring at the floor. “I know 
my husband didn’t like him.” 

Coroner Wiggins looked startled. “Did 
you see your husband make any move at 
all against Mr. De Lisle?” 

“No—but he was the last person in the 
pool with Charley!” she added with sud- 
den defiance. 

“Melinda!” Mary Meller burst out. 

“Dr. Franklin.” the coroner said, 
turning to the doctor, “may I ask you 
again if there was any mark of violence 
on the body or if you have any reason to 
think that death was not due to cramp 
or some other accidental factor?” 

“I have no reason to think otherwise.” 
Dr. Franklin said calmly, “There were 
very faint red marks around his shoul- 
ders, but these could have been made in 
pulling him out of the pool or during the 
artificial respiration which Mr. Van Al- 
len administered. I don’t think any of us 
here can state the exact time when Mr. 
De Lisle ceased to live. His heart may 
have stopped beating just as he was being 
drawn from the pool.” 

Coroner Wiggins nodded. “Your opin- 
ion seems to be the same as mine.” 

“But you said there was hardly any- 
thing in his stomach, not enough to cause 


cramps!” Melinda said, looking at the 
doctor. “He may not have been able to 
swim very well. but he could swim 
enough to keep his head above water, 
unless somebody held it down!” 

Vic watched the next few moments 
with a strange detachment—Melinda 
standing up. shouting her opinion at the 
coroner and Dr. Franklin, inspiring Vic's 
admiration for a courage that he hadn’t 
known she possessed. Dr. Franklin quali- 
fying his statement by saying that he 
could not swear whether there had been 
cramp or not, Mary Meller starting 
quietly to leave the room until both 
Horace and the coroner reminded her 
that she was obliged to stay to the end 
of the inquest. 

“Have you any proof to substantiate 
your belief. Mrs. Van Allen?” Coroner 
Wiggins’ face had reddened. 

“Circumstantial evidence!” Melinda 
said. “And I know my husband was 
jealous of Charley!” 

The coroner turned to Vic. “Were you 
jealous of Mr. De Lisle?” 

“No, I was not.” Vic said. 

“Did any of you.” the coroner asked 
the others. “ever notice anything in Mr. 
Van Allen’s conduct that would lead you 
to believe that he was jealous?” 

“No.” said Phil and Horace in unison. 

“No.” said Evelyn Cowan. 

“Certainly not.” from Mary. 

There was a friendliness in the cor- 
oner’s eyes as he looked at Vic. “Mr. Van 
Allen, I believé you’re the owner of the 
Greenspur Press. aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Vic said. 

“A very fine press. I’ve heard of it,” he 
said, smiling. A moment later, he closed 
the inquest with a verdict of death due 
to accidental circumstances. 


own on the sidewalk. Horace said to 
D Vic. “I’m sure Melinda won’t keep 
on like this. Don’t let it throw 

you. We’ll stand by you—always.” 
Somewhat to Vic’s surprise. he was 
not aware of any real guilt feelings. He 
had expected to feel some remorse, or 
fear. or regret, at least—he had suc- 
cumbed to impulse, and without pre- 
meditation had taken a human life—but 
something seemed to be holding his re- 
actions in abeyance, It was just as well, 
because he had enough to do in trying 
to handle and predict Melinda. She was 
telling all their friends that she thought 
he had killed Charley. And in the house 
she sulked and snarled at him. She 
seemed to be brewing some retaliation 
against him. and Vic did not know what 
form it would take. Between wondering 
what Melinda was going to do next. and 
trying to minimize her behavior to their 
friends. which Vic did in a gallant and 
sympathetic manner, he had quite enough 
to occupy his thoughts in the hours he 


spent away from the printing plant. 

Horace came to see Vic at the plant 
two days after the coroner’s inquest. ex- 
tremely upset because Melinda had been 
to see Mary and had told Mary that she 
was sure Vic had killed Charley. Horace 
asked Vic what he intended to do about 
it. 

“Nothing,” Vic said. “What can I do 
about it? I suppose she’s entitled to her 
opinion.” 


“ could do a lot about it if I were 
you. I'd tell her that I had put up 
with all I could stand—for years. 

that this goes beyond putting up with!” 

Vic heard the anxious sound—*“Cheep? 
Cheep?”—of a robin, and went to his 
back door and opened it. It was the little 
male robin who lived with his wife in the 
low stone fence a few feet from the door. 
“What’s the matter? Another snake?” 
Vic took a long look at the stone fence, 
saw nothing moving. then tossed the 
robin some raw bacon bits and some 
bread crumbs from the box he kept on a 
ledge by the door, “There you go! Good 
night. fellow!” He closed the door. 

Horace smiled, impatiently. “I never 
know whether you’re pretending uncon- 
cern or you're really unconcerned, Vic.” 

Vie sighed. “Oh. Im concerned, I 
suppose. But I don’t think she’ll go on 
like this much longer.” 

“Does she want to divorce you?” 

“No. I asked her if she did.” Vic 
blinked his blue eyes innocently. “I can 
take it, Horace. So don’t worry, please.” 

“But I do worry. Nobody’s going to 
forget this, Vic. Nobody's going to feel 
the same toward Melinda—ever again.” 

“Well, PIL try my best to do some- 
thing about that,” Vic said tolerantly. 

When Vic went home that evening. 
Melinda said. “Trixie’s bringing home 
stories, too. She says all her little friends 
in school think you did it. She says their 
parents think so.” 

“I doubt that,” Vic said, picking up the 
evening paper. 

“She went to a party at Janey Peter- 
son’s this afternoon. She should come 
back with some fine stories tonight,” Me- 
linda said, sitting down so hard on the 
couch that some of her glass of Scotch 
and water spilled. 

The movement blew a roll of gray dust 
into view under the sofa. Vic looked at it 
with amusement. 

“I believe I'll do some vacuuming be- 
fore dinner,” he announced pleasantly, 
and went to the closet for the vacuum 
cleaner. 

He whistled as he worked, enjoying the 
swift disappearance of the dust rolls un- 
der the sofa, of the square of fine dust 
that he found when he moved the arm- 
chair. Melinda was a rather spotty house- 
cleaner, and for some reason she had 


never wanted a maid. But she could be 
depended on to keep him in his favorite 
pipe tobacco, even though he smoked his 
pipe irregularly and the tobacco had to 
be ordered from New York. A package 
had come only last week. which she must 
have ordered during the De Lisle affair. 
She had a few nice qualities. after all. 
which people like Horace and Phil oc- 
casionally forgot. though Vic from time 
to time took the trouble to remind them. 
Vic drew his stomach in. did deep knee 
bends to reach under the bookcase. and 
stretched up tall to get the top of the 
curtains with the brush appliance. He 
liked exercise when he did something 
useful with it. Melinda’s incongruously 
brooding, sullen face made him smile 
all the more. He was still vacuuming 
when Ed Peterson arrived with Trixie. 

“Can I offer you a beer? Some iced 
tea? A drink?” Vic asked him. It was a 
fine picture that he and Melinda made, 
and Vic knew it: he in shirt sleeves, 
vacuuming the living room. and Melinda 
on the sofa with a highball. 

Peterson looked around a little awk- 
wardly, then smiled. “No. thanks. PI be 
going on.” But before he turned to the 
door, his eyes drifted everywhere, as if 
he could read in a corner of the room, in 
the disarray of magazines on the cocktail 
table, the real explanation of the Van 
Allen scandal. 

Vic walked with Peterson out to his 
car, then came back. “My goodness.” he 
said to Melinda, “couldn't you say good 
night to the man? It’s not very good for 
your public relations.” 

“Mine are all right. But I think you 
ought to know that the whole town’s wise 
to you. You ought to hear the Wilsons.” 

“I don’t care to hear them.” Melinda 
had been over to see the Wilsons. and she 
had reported their gossip to him. 

Trixie was listening. wide-eyed. “Janey 
said the Wilsons came over to see her 
mother and dad and the Wilsons think 
you killed Charley.” 

“Well. I didn’t.” Vic said to her. 
“You'd better take your bath.” 

“Run it for me.” 

Vic went into the bathroom and started 
running her tub. Two minutes later. 
Trixie came in, slipped out of her robe 
and stepped into the tub without even 
testing the temperature of the water. 

“Daddy?” 

“What?” 

“Didn't you drown Charley?” 

“No, honey. If Pd drowned him, I’d be 
put in prison. Don’t you know that?” 


he stared at him solemnly for a mo- 
ment. then her eyes slurred off. very 
like Melinda’s. She didn’t want to 
believe that he hadn’t done it. In that 
little blonde head was no moral standard 
whatsoever, at least not about a matter 


as big as murder. She wouldn’t so much 
as steal a piece of chalk from school. 
Vic knew. but murder was something 
else. She saw it or heard of it in the 
comic books every day. saw it on tele- 
vision at Janey’s house. and it was some- 
thing exciting and even heroic when the 
good cowboys did it in Westerns. She 
wanted him to be a hero. a good guy. 
somebody who wasn’t afraid. And he had 
just cut himself down by several inches. 

“T still think you drowned him,” Trixie 
said. “You're just telling me you didn’t.” 

About ten days later. when the bank 
statement came in. Vic noticed that about 
two hundred dollars more then usual had 
been withdrawn. by Melinda. of course. 
Tt was then that he started to wonder if 
she had hired a private detective to watch 
him. or to make inquiries. 

He began to look around for a new 
face in Little Wesley. a face that might 
betray a particular interest in him. 


wice Vic happened to see Wilson 

in town. Both times Wilson gave 

him a sneaking smile and what 
might have been called a long look, and 
both times Vie called out, “Hi! How are 
you?” with a broad smile. 

Then one afternoon. June Wilson came 
to the printing plant. She looked nervous 
and embarrassed, Without any prelimi- 
naries. she said, “I came here to tell you 
that I don’t approve of what my husband 
is doing..And I—I’m very ashamed of 
the way he’s acting.” 

Vic smiled at her. “Yes. I’ve heard 
what he thinks. I can’t say that it bothers 
me very much.” 

“It’s very nice of you to say that. But 
it bothers me because it’s unjust. and we 
haven't been in this town very long. and 
it’s going to make people hate us.” 

“T don’t hate you.” Vic said. 

“I dont know why you don’t. Well, 
people are beginning to hate Don. He 
talking to people who're your friends— 
most of them. And either they drop us 
then and there. or they label Don as 
cracked or something like that. | wanted 
to apologize to you—for my husband.” 

“Oh.” Vic said deprecatingly. “there’s 
no harm done. Except to your husband, 
probably, But it’s very nice of you to 
come here to tell me this.” 

“I suppose we'll weather it,” she said 
sadly. 

“Who's we?” 

“Don and I.” 

Vic walked behind his desk. his hands 
in his pockets. pleasantly conscious of 
the fact that there was no bulge at all 
at his waistline now. Trixie had even had 
to take the braided belt back to school 
and shorten it by about four inches. 
“Would you and Don like to come for a 
drink some evening? Friday?” 

June Wilson lifted her face in surprise. 
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“Why, yes. Do you really mean it?” 
She was so pleased, she blushed. 

“Of course, I mean it,” Vic said. “How 
about around seven Friday?” 

The Wilsons came at a casual twenty 
past seven on Friday. Don made his 
greeting to Melinda in the same tone that 
he used to Vic, but his wife was not so 
secretive. She had a big smile for Vic. 
Don chose the middle of the sofa, where 
he sat slouched, in unpressed trousers 
and an old jacket with leather patches 
on the elbows, in an attitude of exag- 
gerated nonchalance. Vic had the drinks 
ready. 

“Don’s working in his head tonight,” 
his wife volunteered. “He’ll probably be 
very quiet, but don’t mind.” 

“How’re you liking the town?” Vic 
asked him. 

“Oh, fine,” Don said. 

Melinda. on the other hand, was mak- 
ing it very hard for June to talk to her. 
Vic fixed a second round of drinks as 
soon as he could. He thought that Don 
Wilson might loosen up if he got him 
alone, so he proposed a tour of the 
estate. 

Don dragged himself up by sections, 
still wearing the insulting smile. Pm not 
afraid to take a turn around the grounds 
with a murderer, he might have been 
saying. 

Vic took him into the garage first. He 
pointed out his snails and talked about 
their eggs and their rate of reproduction 
with a malevolent fervor when he saw 
that Don Wilson was mildly disgusted by 
them. He talked about prodding them in 
races and making them go over razor 
blades stood on edge., though he had 
never tried racing them in his life. Then 
he told Don about his bedbug experi- 
ment. “I’m sorry I can’t show you the 
bedbugs.” Vie said. “but I turned them 
loose after the experiment was over.” 

Don Wilson stared at Vic’s herbs, at 
the neat rows of power saws, hammers 
and chisels, murderous instruments all. 


“ his is where I sleep.” Vic said as 

Ts passed his room, though he 

was sure Don had heard about his 
separate quarters. 

Vic discoursed for at least ten min- 
utes on the glacial origin of a rise of 
ground near the brook behind the house, 
and of certain stones which he picked up 
from the brook’s bed. Then he launched 
into the arboreal life around them, care- 
ful to keep his enthusiasm on the brink 
of hysteria. of aberration. 

“You must be a very happy man,” Don 
said with sarcasm. 

“Life’s been very good to me.” Vic 
said. “I was lucky enough to be born 
with an income. which helps. of course.” 

Don nodded. his jaw set. It was easy 
to see that he hated people with incomes. 
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“What do you think killed Charley De 
Lisle?” 

“What do I think? I don’t know. I 
suppose cramps.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“You seem to share an opinion with 
my wife that I killed him,” Vic said. 

“I do.” Don Wilson’s dark eyes bored 
into him, or tried to. “Could you take a 
lie detector test?” 

“Td certainly be willing to. Some peo- 
ple thought I killed Malcolm McRae, 
too, I hear.” 


iar story to be spreading around.” 
Don said, mouthing the word “pecul- 
iar.” “You're an odd man, Mr. Van Allen.” 

“You’re a rude one,” Vic said, smiling 
with deliberate blandness. 

“Mr. Van Allen, I don’t care what you 
think of me.” 

“That feeling is mutual.” 

Vic waited, but Don said nothing. 
“Shall we rejoin the ladies?” 

Vic could sense a subtle backing down 
in Don Wilson. For all his aggression, the 
evening was not going to him. 

“How about you people staying for 
dinner?” Vic proposed affably to June 
as he and Don came into the living room. 

June Wilson would have stayed, but 
Melinda gave Vic no support, so June 
said she thought they had better not this 
time. The Wilsons trickled out the door, 
with backward glances from June and 
promises to telephone very soon. 

“Doesn’t Don ever talk?” Vic asked 
Melinda when they were alone. “I 
couldn’t get a word out of him.” 

Vic tried. not very successfully, to 
determine where his relationship with 
Melinda was going and where he wanted 
it to go. He wanted her to himself, he 
realized, but he felt as if he could get 
along without her or any other woman, 
physically, for the rest of his life. That 
wasn’t normal or conventional of him, he 
supposed. but normality was a statistical 
myth, anyway. He had always been sim- 
ply himself, he thought, and he was 
rather proud of that in a country in 
which most people strove to be as nearly 
like the statistical norm as possible. He 
and Melinda had certainly been in love 
with each other and had loved each 
other, once. Perhaps love was the wrong 
word now. but there was no word for 
the way he felt about Melinda, for that 
combination of loathing and devotion 
that they both felt for each other. 

He was really more concerned with the 
fact that his murder of De Lisle had 
made him a hypocrite. He was enjoying 
the friendships he knew he would not 
have if his friends knew the truth, and 
this was fully as disturbing to him as the 
fact that he had committed a murder. 
The latter fact did not disturb him 


T didn’t. But I thought it was a pecul- 


morally so much as intellectually: what 
had pushed him across the line from 
fancy to fact? Had his fantasy of having 
killed McRae so hardened him that he 
had been able to kill more or less in 
cold blood once the stage was set? And 
would he do it again under the right cir- 
cumstances? 

One Sunday afternoon, while he and 
Trixie were having an unorthodox game 
of croquet on the lawn, Melinda drove 
up in her car with a tall blond man 
whom Vic had never seen before. She 
introduced him as Mr. Carpenter, and 
said that she had overheard him in the 
drugstore asking about a house to rent, 
and that she had offered to drive him out 
to see a couple of houses which she knew 
were free. Melinda’s overcareful explana- 
tion of how she happened to be in his 
company gave Vic his first suspicion. 
The man might be a detective. 

“Mr. Carpenter’s a psychotherapist,” 
Melinda said. “He’s going to be working 
at Kennington for a few weeks.” 

“Oh? That’s interesting. We're very 
proud of Kennington around here,” Vic 
said, smiling. Kennington was a psychi- 
atric institute near Wesley. noted for a 
small distinguished staff and for its home- 
like atmosphere. But Mr. Carpenter was 
looking at him, Vic thought, with a little 
too much interest, even for a psycho- 
therapist. “What about the place De 
Lisle had?” Vic asked boldly. “Wouldn't 
that be free now?” 

Mr. Carpenter looked at Melinda, and 
there was nothing about his expression 
to betray that he had ever heard of De 
Lisle. 

“Y-yes,” Melinda said dubiously. “We 
might ask about that.” But she didn’t 
sound as if she would. 

“Well, I appreciate your help,” Mr. 
Carpenter said to Melinda. “I think I 
should be getting back to my car.” 

“Oh, yes, he left his car in front of 
the drugstore.” Melinda said. 

Vic was looking at Carpenter’s loose 
tweed jacket, wondering if the bulge un- 
der his arm could be a shoulder holster, 
or if it was a bulge at all. It might be 
only a fold in the cloth. He was be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five, Vic thought, 
rugged and big-boned. There was a cer- 
tain veneer of the scholar about him, but 
only a veneer. His was the face of a 
man of action. “Well. my wife has a 
real genius for getting people settled,” 
Vic said with an affectionate smile at Me- 
linda. “Let her help you.” 


ic went back to his game with 

\ Trixie. Melinda returned in a very 
short time. too short for her to have 
taken Carpenter by De Lisle’s old house. 
“Mr. Carpenter seems to be a nice fel- 
low,” Vic remarked that evening. He was 
sitting in his armchair, reading the World 


Almanac. He was reading about the anti- 
dotes for arsenic poisoning. 

“He is. He’s got a lot of brains, The 
kind of man you'd like to talk to, I 
should think.” 

“Well, let’s see more of him.” 

On Monday, Vic called Kennington In- 
stitute from his office. Yes, they had a 
Mr. Carpenter there, Mr. Harold Car- 
penter. He was not always at the Insti- 
tute, but they could take a message. “Is 
this in regard to a house?” the voice 
asked. 

“Yes, I haven’t found anything for him 
yet, but I wanted to keep in touch. Thank 
you.” He hung up before the voice could 
ask him what real estate company he 
represented. 

Mr. Carpenter and Melinda were play- 
ing their hand carefully, Vic thought, if 
Mr. Carpenter really was a detective. 
Even after a week, Vic wasn’t sure, and 
he had seen Mr. Carpenter two or three 
more times. Once they had taken him to 
cocktails at the Mellers’, and it was there 
that Vic noticed that Melinda deliber- 
ately paid more than necessary attention 
to Carpenter. Vic smiled at both of them, 
with a benign good humor. What were 
they trying to do? 


house, after all. It made a good 

conversation piece. Vic supposed. 
“Where are you staying?” was a question 
everybody put to a newcomer like Car- 
penter, and then he was launched. Vic 
supposed that within two weeks, Car- 
penter had heard a score of opinions on 
the De Lisle tragedy. 

“Have: you met Don Wilson?” Vic 
asked Carpenter one Saturday afternoon 
when he had dropped by to borrow Vic’s 
hedge shears. 

“No,” Carpenter replied wonderingly. 

“I’m sure you will. My wife sees the 
Wilsons quite often. You might enjoy 
him.” Vic had no doubt that Carpenter 
had met Don. Don might have gone to 
New York to hire him for Melinda. 

The next bank statement again showed 
another drop of about two hundred dol- 
lars, taken out in cash. It was curious to 
think that the cash might be in Carpen- 
ter’s pockets, that the ten dollar bill that 
Carpenter had used to buy a bottle of 
champagne on the evening of Melinda’s 
birthday might have come from the Van 
Allen account. Vic ran into Carpenter in 
Wesley on the afternoon of Melinda’s 
birthday, and spontaneously invited him 
to dinner. The Mellers had been invited, 
too. The evening was uneventful except 
for one thing: Horace called Vic out on 
the lawn and told him that he had talked 
to Carpenter about the psychology de- 
partment at Columbia University, which 
Horace was familiar with through his 
work, and that Carpenter hadn’t known 


(Wiese had taken De Lisle’s former 


anybody there, though he had said that 
he studied there last year. 

“T have the feeling he’s some kind of 
a spy, Vic,” Horace said. “He also asked 
me some questions about you and De 
Lisle that I thought were in bad taste.” 

“Really? Well, he’s welcome to any- 
thing he can find out.” 

But nothing happened. Carpenter 
didn’t make a move. And Vic’s strong 
suspicion that he was paying for Car- 
penter’s protracted stay was irksome to 
say the least. Vic kept his temper until 
one afternoon he saw Don Wilson and 
Ralph Gosden walking along the street. 

“Hello, there,” Vic said with a smile 
as he approached them. “By the way. you 
both know Harold Carpenter, don’t you?” 

Ralph was taken aback, but Wilson 
mumbled that he had met him. 

“T bet you have.” Vic said. “Did you 
hire him? What agency does he work 
for?” 

Wilson’s black eyebrows came down. 
“I don’t know what you’re talking about. 
He told me he was at Ken—” 

“He’s a private detective and you know 
it, don’t you, Wilson? In fact, wasn’t 
it you who went to New York to hire 
him? Or did you, Ralph?” he asked, 
looking at Ralph. “On second thought, 


you wouldn’t have the courage. You just 
watch, don’t you, Ralph?” 

“What’s the matter, Vic? Is he seeing 
too much of your wife?” Ralph chimed 
in. “Why don’t you kill him?” 

“Shut up, Ralph,” Wilson said. 


«c either of you wants to tell me what 
\ agency he works for? Well, I can 

ae get it out of Melinda. She doesn’t 
think I know anything yet. You may de- 
cide soon that you'd better move, Wilson.” 

“Oh, stop playing God, Vic!” Ralph 
said. “Do you think you own this town?” 

“There’re names for people like you, 
Ralph. Do you want me to call you a 
few of them?” Vic asked him. 

“You know my names for you, Vic.” 
Wilson said. “I told you to your face.” 

“You’re a brave man, Wilson. Why 
haven't you the courage to tell me what 
agency Carpenter works for?” 

“Tve got the courage. It’s the Confi- 
dential Detective Service in Manhattan.” 

“Confidential!” Vic put his head back 
and laughed. 

Wilson backed away to leave. “Let’s 
go, Ralph.” 

“Confidential. Thanks,” Vic said. “Pll 
call them this afternoon. Tell me, Wil- 
son, didn’t you pick him out?” 
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Wilson glanced back, but he didn’t 
speak. He didn’t have to. 

As soon as he got home, Vic telephoned 
the Confidential Detective Service—Me- 
linda was out, probably lunching with 
Carpenter—and asked that the services 
of Harold Carpenter, or of the man who 
was going by that name on his present 
job, be discontinued. The man at the 
agency asked if there were any com- 
plaints about him. 

“Oh, no, except that the man he’s sup- 
posed to be investigating knows that he’s 
a detective and isn’t letting anything 
out.” 

“Oh, I see. Is this Mr. Wilson?” 

“No, it is not. This is Victor Van 
Allen, the man he’s supposed to be 
watching. So I suggest you call him off. 
because I’m paying the bill, and if this 
nonsense keeps on, I’m going to stop 
payment, and I don’t think the money’ll 
come from anywhere else. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes. Mr. Van Allen.” 

“Good. If there’re any further bills, 
you may send them to me direct, if you 
care to. And send Mr. Carpenter a wire 
about this, will you? I’ll pay for that.” 


elinda came in at seven-thirty that 
M evening, after cocktailing with 
Harold. she said. Vic asked her if 

he had gotten his telegram. 

“What telegram?” 3 

“The telegram from the Confidential 
Detective Service taking him off this 
job.” 

Melinda’s mouth opened. “What do 
you know about it?” 

“Wilson spilled the beans. What’s the 
matter with Wilson, anyway? Why 
doesn’t he stick to his typewriter?” 

“What did he tell you?” Melinda asked 
in consternation. 

“I ran into Wilson and Ralph on the 
street,” Vic began patiently, “and I sim- 
ply asked them if Carpenter was a detec- 
tive. A more terrified, silly looking pair 
I’ve never seen. Anyway, I’m tired of 
paying the bills, so I called up the 
agency and had him taken off this job.” 

Melinda stalked into the kitchen. She 
was going to get drunk, Vic knew. “Want 
a drink?” she called to him. 

“No, thanks.” 

“Youre so healthy these days.” she 
said sarcastically as she came into the 
living room with her glass. “The picture 
of health and physical fitness. Well, it 
may interest you to know that Mr. Car- 
penter is a psychiatrist. He may not have 
graduated from anywhere, but he knows 
a few things. He says you’re a borderline 
case of schizophrenia.” 

“Oh,” Vic said. “Tell him I said he 
was a borderline. Nothing more. He’s 
something betwixt and between, some- 
thing you step over and forget.” 
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“Daddy. whats schizomenia mean?” 
Trixie asked. She was sitting on the floor. 

“It’s an enlightening conversation for 
the child,” Melinda said mincingly. 

“She’s heard worse.” Vic cleared his 
throat. “Schizophrenia. hon, is a mental 
disease characterized by a loss of con- 
tact with one’s environment and by a 
splitting or dissolution of the person- 
ality. Sometimes people act like two or 
more different people at different times. 
Understand? And it looks like your old 
Daddy’s got it.” 

“A-aw,” Trixie said. as if he were kid- 
ding her. “How do you know?” 
“Because Mr. Carpenter says I have 
» 

“How does Mr. Carpenter know?” 
Trixie asked, grinning. 

“Because Mr. Carpenter is a psychia- 
trist.” 

“What’s a psychiatrist?” 

“Oh. for gosh sake, stop it, Vic!” Me- 
linda said. 

But Trixie went on asking questions 
while Vic fixed dinner. questions about 
psychological terms, mostly. It was diffi- 
cult to explain to Trixie what conscious- 
ness was, but he told her that when 
people had had too much to drink and 
apparently fell asleep on the sofa, they 
were suffering from the loss of it. 

Vic promised Melinda that he would 
not tell anyone that she had hired a de- 
tective to investigate him. He knew it 
would embarrass her. He felt very sorry 
for her in her hour of defeat. 

“Would you like a divorce from me,” 
he asked her, “if I gave you a very sub- 
stantial income?” 

SNo” 

“But what’s all this coming to?” he 
asked. feeling suddenly the soul of logic. 
“You hate me. You treat me as an enemy. 
You get a detective after me—” 

“Yes, because you killed Charley. You 
know it as sure as you're sitting there.” 

“Darling. I just didn’t. Now come to 
your senses.” 

“Everybody knows you did it. Harold 
thinks so, Ralph thinks so and so does 
Don.” 

“Why don’t they prove it?” he asked 
gently. 

“Give them time. They'll prove it. Or I 
will. Pm not finished with you yet. Pd 
like to destroy you.” 

He sighed. “It’s been done. There’s al- 
ways arsenic in the soup, but my taste 
buds are pretty good. Then there’s—” 


it. 


nuts. I don’t suppose you’d mind 
that very much. Pd like to smash 
your lousy ego!” 

“Haven't you? Darling. what more 
could you do than what you’ve been do- 
ing? What do you think I’m living on?” 

“I think you’re living on ego.” 


T didn’t mean kill you. You’re so— 


A laugh bubbled up in him. “Not ego. 
Just the pieces of myself that I can put 
together again. Will power, if you like, 
but not ego. How could I have any?” 


on Wilson and his wife moved to 
D Wesley less than two weeks after 


Vic’s encounter with him on the 
street. Vic saw it as a disorderly with- 
drawal. 

Somehow—Vic supposed through Ralph 
—the story of the detective had leaked 
out. Ralph must have fired a poorly aimed 
shot. Vic thought. telling people that 
Victor Van Allen had been tailed by a 
detective for five weeks. just because he 
was “suspect.” Ralph’s idea must. have 
been to arouse public opinion against 
him, if he could. but Vic’s reputation had 
held. The repercussion was curious, as 
if a glass cannonball had hit a stone 
wall and shattered in fragments. some 
of which had been picked up by the 
townspeople—pieces of a story out of 
which they could not make a whole. Who 
had hired the detective, for instance? 
Had there even been a detective? And 
did anybody really dare to suspect Victor 
Van Allen of murder? Horace knew the 
story better than anyone. but even he did 
not venture to say now, or venture to ask 
Vic. whether Melinda had hired the de- 
tective or not. Vic knew he suspected it. 
but it was as if it were too shameful to 
talk about, would have been too painful 
for Vic to answer “Yes” to, if Horace had 
asked him. 

Melinda was sullenly drunk. more or 
less, for two weeks. but Vic felt more 
cheerful and benign than ever. He bought 
Trixie a boxer puppy. Trixie had wanted 
a dog for years. and Melinda had always 
argued against one. Vic thought that had 
gone on long enough. Pretending to be 
irritated by the puppy in the house. Me- 
linda spent a great deal of time at the 
Wilsons’ in Wesley. and Vic supposed 
that Ralph was often there. too. They 
were the only people Melinda could see 
without being treated with a coolness. 

Vic and Melinda went to another dance 
at the club in October. the “Leaf Night” 
dance that yearly welcomed autumn to 
Little Wesley. Vic had not much wanted 
to go, but once he was there, commencing 
his usual solitary patrol of the sidelines. 
he began to enjoy himself. He supposed 
he had momentarily. at home. doubted 
his own aplomb, He had not really known 
how much to believe of what Trixie had 
told him about the talk of her little 
friends’ parents. There was surely no 
change in Mrs. Podnansky—he had 
fished a dead squirrel out of her well for 
her about a month ago—and the Mac- 
Phersons seemed as warm as ever. 

“Youre so much slimmer!” Jennie 
MacPherson said with admiration. “Did 
you go on a diet? Tell me about it!” 


For a while. Vic sat with Horace at 
the long bar that curved around one side 
of the room. Ralph Gosden had joined 
Melinda, Vic saw. and was talking with 
her and a thick-set man with whom Me- 
linda had danced several times that eve- 
ning. Ralph was gazing at Melinda with 
his old fatuous smile. Then Melinda and 
the other man began dancing. 

A few minutes later. Melinda brought 
her dancing partner over to meet them. 
“Vic, Pd like you to meet Mr. Anthony 
Cameron. Mr. Cameron, my husband. 
And Mr. Meller, a great friend of ours.” 

They exchanged how-do-you-do’s. 

“Mr. Cameron’s a contractor. He’s up 
here to look for some land to build a 
house on.” Melinda said. “I thought 
you two might have some suggestions.” 

Mr. Cameron grinned good-naturedly. 
He had staring. pale blue eyes whose 
smallness contrasted with the bulk of the 
rest of him. He was at least six feet tall. 
and his head looked square and huge. as 
if it were made of something other than 
the usual flesh and bone. Horace told 
him about a section near Little Wesley 
which had not yet been built on. 

“lye looked at it and it’s not high 
enough to suit my client.” Mr. Cameron 
said in his loud voice, smiling at Melinda 
afterward as if he had uttered a bon mot. 

“There’s not much high land around 
here unless you actually take to the 
mountains.” Vic said. 

“Well, we may do that!” Mr. Cameron 
rubbed his heavy hands together. 

They talked about the fishing possibili- 
ties of the region. Mr. Cameron said he 
was a great fisher and boasted of always 
coming home with a full creel. He demon- 
strated his technique with a couple of full 
swings of his arms. Horace was beginning 
to eye him with distaste. 

“Can I offer you a drink?” Vic said. 

“No, no thanks. Never touch it!” Mr. 
Cameron said, beaming. He had small. 
regular teeth. each one like the other. 
“Well, this is a great party tonight, isn’t 
it?” He looked at Melinda, “Want to 
dance again?” 


oth Vie and Horace were a little 
B too polite to make a comment after 
he had gone. They began to talk 

about something else. 

The next afternoon. while Vic was in 
the garage cleaning his snail aquaria, 
Mr. Cameron walked up in shirt sleeves. 

“Anybody home?” Mr. Cameron asked 
cheerfully. 

Vic was a bit startled, not having heard 
a car arrive. “Well. I am. My wife’s still 
asleep, I think.” 

“Oh. Well. I was just passing by your 
road, and your wife said any time I was 
in the neighborhood to drop in. So here 
I am!” 

Vic didn’t know what to say. 


“What’ve you got there in that tank?” 

“Snails. Just a minute. I'll see if my 
wife’s up.” He started for the house 
door. 

Melinda sprang out of bed when Vic 
told her that she had a gentleman caller. 
“Why don’t you ask him in?” 

“I don’t want to ask him in,” Vic said. 
He went back to the garage. 

Mr. Cameron was bending over the 
snails, “Look like they’d be good to eat.” 


“ hey are. Delicious.” Vic said, 
though he would not have eaten 


one of his snails for a considerable 
sum of money. 

“Reminds me of New Orleans. Ever 
been to New Orleans?” 

“Yes.” Vie said with finality. “I wish 
you wouldn’t take the screen off, if you 
don’t mind. They crawl out very easily.” 

Mr. Cameron straightened up and slid 
the screen top back with a carelessness 
that made Vic wince. because he felt sure 
a baby snail or two must have been 
crushed. Mr. Cameron probably hadn’t 
seen the tiny baby snails. His eyes didn’t 
focus that small. 

Mr. Cameron stayed for brunch at four 
o’clock. and then for dinner at nine. both 
of which meals Vic prepared single- 
handed. He drank nine cans of beer. Dur- 
ing what might have been called the 
cocktail hour, when the Idaho potatoes 
were baking and the biggest steak Vic 
had been able to find in the freezing 
compartment was thawing on the drain- 
board. Mr. Cameron stood up suddenly 
and announced that he had a treat for 
them. “Ill be right back! I just want to 
get something from my bike!” He cycled 
around on his jobs. he said, for exercise. 

“I wish you wouldn’t laugh so hard at 
his damned stories.” Vic said. “It’s a bit 
late to mention it, I suppose.” 

“And maybe I enjoy his stories.” Me- 
linda replied in an ominously calm voice. 
“I think he’s a very real guy.” 

Vic could say nothing, because Mr. 
Cameron was back. with a clarinet in his 
hand. He asked for Mozart’s Clarinet 
Concerto in A, and Vic looked for it and 
found it for him. 

“Let’s try the second movement!” Mr. 
Cameron said, lifting the horn to his lips 
and beginning to tootle. His fingers 
looked like splayed bananas on the 
chromium keys. Benny Goodman was 
coming in now, and so was Mr. Cameron. 
Mr. Cameron was louder. He closed his 
little eyes and swayed like an elephantine 
Pan. There was not a single mistake. 
There was just no quality. 

“You're marvelous!” Melinda cried. 

There followed the slow movement of 
the Third Brandenburg Concerto, the 
second movement of Mozarts Twenty- 
third Piano Concerto, and then the 
second movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 


Symphony. He took the clarinet to the 
table with him. Decibels of vocal cords. 
laughter, or the clarinet burst from him 
constantly. He emanated noise. 

“T’ve had it,” Vic murmured to Me- 
linda after the dinner. “Can you manage 
the dishes? I’m going into my room 
where it’s quiet.” 

“Please do.” Melinda said fuzzily. She 
had been drinking for six hours. 

Vic went to his room and tried to im- 
merse himself in a thick folder of poems 
by a young man named Brian Ryder. Vic 
intended to publish about a hundred of 
his best poems, and Ryder was coming up 
for a weekend soon to discuss which 
poems should be printed, Vic succeeded 
in keeping out the duet of Melinda on the 
piano and Mr. Cameron on the clarinet 
while he was reading. but when he 
stopped reading. it intruded again. Mr. 
Cameron’s happy guffaws came clearly 
through Vic’s partly opened window. 

“Pachyderm,” Vic ‘muttered to himself. 


vernight, Melinda developed a taste 
O for contracting. In the evening. 
during dinner, she talked all the 
time now. talked about ground rises. 
drainage. and how to find water tables. 

“Do you mean simply water?” Vic 
asked. “There’s a water table every- 
where.” 

“No, there isn’t. There’s a water table 
where there’s water.” 

“A water table is the upper limit of 
ground that is saturated with water. Ev- 
ery kind of ground has its water table. 
There’s a water table in the Sahara Des- 
ert. it just happens to be pretty low.” 

Melinda said nothing for a while. 
When she spoke again it was about the 
rising price of cement, 

On Thursday evening. the evening that 
Vic and Melinda were to go to the Mel- 
lers for a barbecue dinner. Melinda 
came in at seven with Tony Cameron. 
Cameron was all dressed up in a white 
suit and white shoes. 

“Tony’s going with us,” Melinda said 
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gaily. “I’ve just called up the Mellers 
and it’s all right to bring him.” 

Vic asked to speak with her for a min- 
ute in the kitchen. She came with him. 
He closed the swinging door of the kitch- 
en, and asked her, for the Mellers’ sake, 
not to take Cameron to their house. 

“If he’s going, Pm not,” Vic said. 

“What're the Mellers going to think?” 
Melinda asked a little blankly. 

“T don’t know. You’ll just have to wait 
and see,” Vic said with a smile that was 
mainly an effort to relax himself, because 
Melinda was not going to be deterred. 


e didn’t go with them, and just as 
H he feared, his absence brought a 

visit from Horace. Horace called 
on him at six-thirty the next evening, 
when Vic was still at the plant. 

“What happened to you last night?” 
Horace asked. “We called you at home. 
You didn’t answer.” 

Vic felt himself flush as if he had been 
caught out in a serious lie. He had heard 
the telephone ring, and he had not an- 
swered it. “I took a walk after Melinda 
left. How was the barbecue?” 

“Oh, it was fine.” Horace was looking 
at him, scrutinizing him. “Can I say it 
straight this time, Vic? I don’t like this 
Cameron, and I don’t like the way he 
acts around Melinda. And I don’t like 
the way you’re just taking a back seat 
again, waiting for things to blow over.” 

“Well, don’t they usually?” Vic asked, 
smiling, but he felt uncomfortable. - 

“You weren’t there last night, Vic. Me- 
linda got pretty tight and said several 
things—such as that she thought Cam- 
eron was the answer to her prayer. 
Cameron acts as if he thinks he is, too. 
And I got the impression he’s thinking 
of taking her away.” 

“Taking her away?” Vic asked with 
astonishment, some of which was gen- 
uine. 

“His next job is in Mexico, and he has 
two airplane tickets to Mexico City—or 
so he said. I don’t think he was drunk— 
except with his own power. But Melinda 
was talking about going to the ends of 
the earth with him and that kind of thing. 
Why don’t you tell him where to head 
in, Vic?” 

“It’s news to me. I hadn’t heard any of 
that,” Vic said. 

“Well, you should have. You’re partly 
to blame, Vic. What real effort have you 
made to get back with Melinda on any 
kind of basis after the De Lisle affair?” 

Vic’s mind teetered on the two mean- 
ings of the word “affair” before he could 
shape his answer. “I have tried,” he said. 

“As far as I know, you’re still living 
in your own part of the house,” Horace 
said, hiding his embarrassment in an 
aggressive tone. “You’re young, Vic. 
Thirty-five, aren’t you? Melinda’s still 
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younger. What sort of marriage do you 
expect to have with her? You'll wake up 
some morning and find her gone!” 

“I don’t care to manage her,” Vic said. 
“T never did. She’s a free human being.” 

Horace looked at him, puzzled. “You're 
just giving up? You may lose her.” 

“All right, Horace. PII have a little 
talk with her about Mr. Cameron.” 

“Tt’ll take more than talking. Either 
you change your attitude—or else.” 

The robin was cheeping out the back 
door again, but this time Vic did not go 
to see what he wanted. 

“PIL be going, Vic,” Horace said 
abruptly. “I didn’t mean to blow my top, 
but I think I’m really glad I did. Maybe 
you'll take this one seriously.” Then he 
went out and closed the door. 

A sensation like fear came over Vic as 
soon as he was alone. It crossed his mind 
that Horace hadn’t commented on the 
copy of Xenophon that Vic had sent to 
him and Mary as a little gift to forestall 
Horace’s buying it, as he had said he 
was going to do. Vic gathered some pa- 
pers that he wanted to take home, and 
locked the door behind him. Horace’s car 
was just disappearing down the road. Vic 
got into his own car. A cool tingle went 
up Vic’s spine into the back of his neck. 
Then he swallowed and deliberately re- 
laxed his hands on the wheel. He knew 
what the trouble was. He had not allowed 
himself really to think about Cameron, 
except to think that Cameron would be 
gone in another few weeks, and that 
probably there had been nothing very 
serious between him and Melinda, and 
that there wouldn’t be. Cameron had an 
almost appealing naiveté and candor 
about him. He was not really the kind 
who would do anything dishonorable be- 
hind a husband’s back and then accept 
his hospitality. But by the same token, 
Cameron meant what he said, and he 
had apparently said to Horace that he 
was going to take Melinda away. Cam- 
eron was the kind who would take her 
away, wait for a divorce, and then marry 
her properly. It was this that Vic had not 
allowed himself to think about. He 
hadn’t, for instance, admitted to himself 
that Cameron was Melinda’s type. It was 
rather an overwhelming realization. 

If only Brian Ryder weren’t coming 
tomorrow. A stranger in the house would 
make the situation still more awkward. 


ic picked Brian Ryder up at the 
\ railroad station in Wesley the next 

morning. He was twenty-four, a 
pleasant, intense young man who con- 
ducted a creative writing course in a 
college in New York State. 

Melinda stared at Brian, but had noth- 
ing to say to him. Vic was aware that 
Brian sensed the atmosphere in the 
house, and he took the young man into 


his room as soon as possible to go over 
his poems. 

Cameron came for dinner. 

“Td have taken your wife out to din- 
ner, Vic,” Cameron said with a grin, “but 
she insisted on coming home to you.” 

The crassness of it left Vic speechless. 
Brian had heard him. From then on, Vic 
noticed, Brian spent most of the evening 
simply watching Cameron and Melinda 
with a speculative expression on his face. 
After dinner, Cameron stretched himself 
and said he thought he’d maybe take 
Melinda out for a little dance somewhere, 
since Vic and Brian had some talking to 
do. Vic plunged into conversation with 
Brian as soon as they had left, so Brian 
would not have the chance to ask him 
any questions, but in the young man’s 
face Vic imagined that he could see his 
mind hanging onto questions tenaciously 
—questions like the astonished “You 
sleep here?” on seeing his room this 
morning. the thoughtless. brutal ques- 
tions of a child. 

“Your wife’s a very attractive woman,” 
Brian said during a lull in their talking. 

“Do you think so?” Vic asked, smiling, 
and then without a pause began to speak 
of something else. 


he next day, while Brian was out for 
T: walk, Vic told Melinda that he did 
not want Cameron in the house that 
evening. “I have to talk to Brian, and I 
don’t want his voice coming in the win- 
dow, even if I talk to Brian in my room.” 

“Oh? And what’re you going to do if I 
bring him here anyway?” 

“I’m going to ask him to leave.” 

“Tsn’t this my house, too?” 

There were so many replies to this, Vic 
could make none of them. “Ill ask him 
to leave. He’ll leave all right.” 

“If you do, FII divorce you.” 

“And what brought this on?” Vic 
asked, feeling the cool terror again along 
his spine. “Mr. Cameron?” 

“T think he’s a lot nicer than you are. 
We get along fine.” 

“There’s more to life than getting 
along.” 

“Tt helps!” 

They stared at each other. 

“Well, does the alimony offer still 
hold?” she asked. 

“I never go back on my word.” 

“Okay. I'll start things moving tomor- 
row.” 

“All right. You can accuse me of 
adultery.” 

“By the way, how much alimony did 
you mean?” Melinda asked. 

He forced himself to think. “Fifteen 
thousand a year? You won’t have to sup- 
port Trixie on it. PII be glad to have 
her.” He could see her calculating. “And 
Cameron isn’t exactly a pauper, is he?” 

“He’s a wonderful, a real man,” she 


replied, as if he had called him a cad. 

But Cameron came that evening, any- 
way. The afternoon and evening became 
a shambles. Brian had gone out for a 
drive with Melinda in the afternoon, and 
on some unpoetic impulse had bought her 
a suckling pig to prepare for dinner. 
There was a revolting outlay of food on 
the table, as if Melinda had tried to cook 
everything she could find in the kitchen. 
And Vic was upset, anyway, because of 
a stupid argument he had gotten into 
with Cameron before dinner about his 
snails. Cameron had wanted to go get 
about three dozen of them as a first 
course, and Vic had had to tell him, em- 
phatically, that the snails were not for 
eating. Melinda had abetted Cameron in 
insisting on the snails, too, though Brian 
had grasped that they were pets of Vic’s. 
and Brian had also known that snails 
had to be deprived of food for two days 
before eating. Finally, Melinda had 
laughed and said, “Tony. darling. we’re 
all kidding you! Vie wouldn’t let any- 
body eat his snails. It'd. be like eating 
his own flesh and blood!” 

By ten-thirty the next morning, a Mon- 
day. Vic, Brian, Trixie, and the boxer 
puppy. Roger, were on the road to Wesley 
in Vic’s car to meet Brian’s eleven o’clock 
train, Trixie’s school was competing in a 
glee club contest, and she didn’t have to 
be at school until eleven to board a bus 
that was taking the Highland School glee 
club to Ballinger. Vic dropped her off at 
the Highland School gates, promised to 
be in Ballinger at noon to hear her, then 
drove on to the station in Wesley. 

They had five minutes or so before 
Brian’s.train was due. On the platform. 
Brian suddenly whipped his hand out of 
his pocket and said. “I'd like to give you 
these. They belonged to my father.” He 
dropped a pair of bloodstone cuff links. 
set in gold, into Vic’s palm. “I hope 
you'll take them. You’re the first person 
to publish me—and I don’t think any 
publisher in the world would have taken 
the trouble with me that you have.” 


rian would be disappointed if he 
B didn’t take them. “Well. thank you, 
Brian. I feel very honored. PII take 

good care of them.” 

Then the train pulled in, and the boy 
was gone. 

Vic put the cuff links into his jacket 
pocket and walked back to his car, start- 
ing to wonder if Melinda was up yet, if 
she was going to see a lawyer in Bal- 
linger or Wesley about the divorce. and 
if Cameron was going to be present at 
the lawyer’s. As he drove back through 
the main. street of Wesley, Vic looked 
around for Wilson. He saw Cameron. 
Cameron was about to cross the street a 
few yards ahead of him, and not really 
knowing what he was about. Vic drove on 


and brought his car to a stop near him. 
“Hi, there!” Vic called cheerfully. 
“Need a lift?” 
“Well, hi!’ Cameron yelled back. 
“No, my car’s right across the street.” 
Vic glanced over. Melinda was not in 
the car. “If you’ve got a few minutes— 
get in and let’s have a little chat.” 


and then as if he thought he ought 
to get in and face it like a man, he 
gave his belt a hitch and said. “Sure.” 

Vic moved the car off slowly after Cam- 
eron had gotten in. He had decided not 
to mention Melinda, even in the most cas- 
ual way. He had decided to take Mr. 
Cameron to the quarry. It had come into 
his mind all at once, just after he had 
said, “If you’ve got a few minutes . . .” 
Vic was suddenly calm and collected. 
“How about driving out to that quarry I 
mentioned to you the other day? It’s only 
about five minutes from here.” 

“Oh. yeah. The one they abandoned?” 

“Yes. The owner died, and nobody 
else came along before the machinery 
rusted. It’s quite something to see. ‘An 
enterprising man could still do something 
with it.” 

Vic turned off into a dirt road, and then 
at a certain place, invisible until one was 
upon it, turned into a rutty lane so nar- 
row that the trees brushed the sides of 
his car as they moved through. He pulled 
onto the flat between the edge of the 
woods and the abyss of the quarry, and 


Cine smile collapsed suddenly, 


stopped the car. They got out and Roger 
hopped out with them. The quarry spread 
before them, an impressive excavation 
of about a quarter of a mile in length 
and half that in depth. At the bottom of 
the quarry lay a lake, most of its rim 
made of the neat, right-angled blocks of 
limestone that the engineers had cut. 

“Sa-a-a-ay, that’s colossal!” Cameron 
said. “I had no idea it was this big!” 

Vic and Melinda and Trixie had often 
come to this spot in the past to picnic, 
and Vic told Cameron so, but he did not 
add that they had stopped coming be- 
cause it was too nerve-wracking to keep 
watching to see that Trixie did not go 
too near the edge. Cameron was standing 
about a yard from the edge now. 

“Say, I bet Ferris would’ve liked this 
color,” Cameron said. “He complains 
that the stone we’ve got’s too white.” 


erris was Cameron’s client. Vic 
F picked up a rock the size of his head 
as if to examine it. He was behind 
Cameron. Then he drew his arm back 
and threw the rock, aiming at Cameron’s 
head, just as Cameron turned toward him. 
Cameron had time to duck a fraction, 
and the rock glanced off the top of his 
head, but it staggered him back a little, 
nearer the brink. Cameron glowered at 
him like a stunned bull, and Vic—in 
what seemed to take a whole minute— 
picked up a larger rock, and running 
with it å step or two, launched it at 
Cameron. It caught Cameron in the 


“Everything I make she takes away from me.” 
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thighs, and there was a quick flail of 
arms, a bellowing scream whose pitch 
changed as Cameron dropped downward. 
Vic went to the edge in time to see 
Cameron bounce off the steep slope very 
near the bottom of the cliff and roll 
noiselessly onto a stone flat. 

Vic went to his car for a rope. He had 
thought there was a rope in the trunk, 
but there wasn’t. He took one of his snow 
chains. Then he hurried along the edge 
of the quarry toward a path he knew. 
Roger trotted along with him. 

Cameron’s face was obscured by blood, 
and there were wide patches of blood on 
his shirt under the tweed jacket. Vic 
spread the snow chain out and rolled 
Cameron onto it. He found a rock shaped 
somewhat like a flattened horse’s head. 
and laid it on Cameron’s chest. He pushed 
another stone partly into his trousers, and 
rebuckled the leather belt tightly. Then 
he put two other stones between Cam- 
eron’s back and the snow chain. and 
fastened the chain as tightly as he could 
around them. He took a look into the 
water, found the darkest, deepest looking 
place just off the corner of the flat on 
which he stood, and rolled the heavy 
body off, careful to keep his sleeve cuffs 
out of the blood. After a few seconds, 
there was nothing but swirling bubbles 
to see of Cameron, but directly below, 
perhaps fifteen feet below, he saw a long 
limestone step, like a slab in a morgue. 
jutting out from the side of the flat? He 
hoped Cameron had glided off it. 

Roger barked gaily, wagging his stub 
of a tail and looking at Vic as if to say, 
“Well done!” 


where Cameron had lain, and he 

started to scuff over them with his 
shoe, but it seemed more important for 
him to get to Ballinger on time than 
to cover up his trail just now, so he 
whistled to Roger and they set off up the 
path again. 

In less than twenty minutes, Vic was 
in Ballinger, in front of the square, red 
school building in which the grade school 
glee club contest was being held. It was 
five minutes to twelve as Vic entered. 

“Hello, Vic!” 

Vic turned around and saw Ed Peter- 
son and his wife. “Hello! How’s Janey? 
Is she well enough to sing?” Trixie had 
told him that Janey had the measles. 

“No, and she’s furious because she 
can’t,” Mrs. Peterson said. “We’ve just 
come to tell her what happens.” 

Vic waved a hand at them and took a 
seat by himself in the auditorium. He 
listened appreciatively to a chorus sing- 
ing the lullaby from “Hansel and Gretel.” 
then to a rollicking campfire song, and 
then to the Highland School glee club 
singing Saint-Saens’ “The Swan.” 
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Si bloodstains were on the stone 


“The swan—like mist has gone—with 
the light—the light—” 

He could see Trixie. It seemed to him 
that she was singing in joyous celebra- 
tion of Cameron’s disappearance, instead 
of the swan’s. As well she might. 

Melinda was on the telephone in her 
room when Vic came home that evening. 
Her door was open. and he could hear 
what she was saying. “No, I haven’t. Have 
you? ... Gosh!” she exploded with such 
surprise that Vic tensed the least bit. 
“That’s not like him at all . . . I know, 
Don. and I’m terribly sorry, but Pve been 
waiting for him ... Yes,” with a sigh. 


ic supposed that the Wilsons had in- 
Via Melinda and Cameron for 

celebratory cocktails after they had 
started the divorce papers. The last 
“Yes” would be in answer to the question 
whether Vic was here. Vic had heard 
the same “Yes” many times before. 

“Well. did you start the divorce to- 
day?” Vic asked her when she came into 
the living room. 

She waited a long while, then said, 
“No. I didn’t.” She had a cigarette in one 
hand and a drink in the other. 

“Is Cameron coming over tonight?” 

“He might.” 

Vic nodded. though there was no one 
to see him, because Melinda had turned 
her back to him. “For dinner?” 

Then the telephone rang again and 
Melinda dashed for it in her room. 
“Hello? .. . Oh, Mr. Ferris. No. he’s 
not, but Pm expecting to hear from 
him . . . All right, PII tell him. If you 
hear from him, please ask him to call 
me, will you?” 

Vic broke a resolution he had made 
and asked. “Did Cameron run out?” 

“He probably had to stay late some- 
where,” she replied. 

“Its a great strain on a man. what 
Cameron’s trying to do. He probably 
couldn’t face it. He’s probably used one 
of those tickets to Mexico City.” Vic 
said. and saw Melinda stop her pacing 
and look at him, and he could read in 
her face as easily as if it were printed 
there that she thought it remotely pos- 
sible that he had done that. 

“Since you seem to be interested.” she 
said. “he left his car in Wesley with the 
windows open and papers and stuff on 
the seat. so I doubt if he’s gone to 
Mexico.” 

“Oh. Well. Pm not very interested. I 
just think he’s run out. and I doubt very 
much that you'll hear from him again— 
Where’s Trixie?” 

“Taking a nap.” 

Just then, Trixie opened her door and 
ran down the hall. “Daddy!” she yelled. 
“Did you hear me?” 

“I certainly did!” Vic said, swinging 
her up. “You were great!” 


“But we didn’t win first prize. Daddy.” 

“Well, better luck next time. I thought 
it sounded very good.” He set her down. 
“Did you feed Roger?” 

“I fed him at four o’clock.” 

“Okay. Well, what do you say we think 
about feeding ourselves?” 

Vic and Trixie fixed dinner for three. 
though Melinda refused to sit down with 
them. Finally, Melinda came and leaned 
in the doorway of the dining room with 
her drink. 

“What did you say to Tony?” she 
asked. 

“I didn’t see Tony today.” 

“Didn’t you see him in Wesley?” 

Vic wondered if Don Wilson had hap- 
pened to see them. “No.” 

“What did you do to him?” Melinda 
asked, scowling at him. “Did you kill 
him? Did you kill him, too?” 

“Melinda, don’t be absurd.” 

“Tony wouldn’t be afraid to call me. 
Tony wouldn’t forget. That’s why I know 
something’s happened to him, and I’m 
going to tell everybody—right now!” She 
thumped her glass down on the corner 
of the table, left the room, and a minute 
later, Vic heard the roar of her car. 

He shrugged. He had no doubt she was 
going straight to the Wilsons in Wesley. 

By the next evening, it was in the 
New Wesleyan. “Have You Seen This 
Man?” asked the caption over the little 
photograph of Cameron, Cameron's com- 
pany, Pugliese-Markum Contractors, Inc.. 
announced that they were going to make 
a thorough search for him. 

The following morning. Melinda ar- 
rived at the Greenspur Press with a de- 
tective who introduced himself as Pete 
Havermal of the Star Investigation Bu- 
reau in New York. He said that a Mr. 
Grant Huston of Wesley had seen Cam- 
eron get into a car Vic was driving, on 
the main street of Wesley, between 
eleven and twelve on Monday morning. 

Vic admitted it. He said that he had 
seen Cameron on the street and had 
stopped to ask him if he could give him 
a lift. “He said his car was right there, 
but he wanted to talk to me about some- 
thing, so he got in,” Vic said. 

“And he told me he hadn't seen Tony 
that day!” Melinda said to the detective. 

“Uh-huh. And where did you go with 
him?” asked Havermal. 


“ ell—nowhere. We wouldn't have 
WV moved at all if we could have 
stayed there, but I wasn’t parked. 


We circled a couple of blocks and he 
talked about—whether there would be 
more building around Ballinger and 
Wesley in the near future, because he’d 
been thinking of moving up here. I told 
him I couldn’t say. There hadn’t been 
much building around Wesley lately.” 
Melinda snorted. “He never mentioned 


anything to me about moving up here.” 

“What time was that?” asked the de- 
tective. 

Vic told him about eleven-fifteen. He 
said they talked for about fifteen min- 
utes, and then he drove on to Ballinger. 
The Petersons could confirm that he had 
been in Ballinger a little before twelve. 

“Cameron had a lunch date at one 
that he didn’t keep,” Havermal in- 
formed Vic. Havermal was a pudgy, 
tough-looking man in his early forties. 
He looked as if he could get rough. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” Vic 
said. “I did notice that he seemed nerv- 
ous that day. a little ill at ease.” 

“What about?” 

“You’re wasting your time!” Melinda 
interrupted. 

“Did he say anything about what he 
was going to do that day?” the detective 
asked Vic. 


to do, Mr. Havermal.” Vic said in 

a louder tone, letting his anger 
show. “He was going to meet my wife, 
who was going to start divorce pro- 
ceedings against me for the purpose of 
marrying Mr. Cameron. They had air- 
plane tickets for Mexico City. You look 
as if you hadn’t heard that. Didn’t my 
wife tell you? Or did she just tell you 
that I killed Mr. Cameron?” 

Havermal looked surprised. “Is that 
true, Mrs. Van Allen?” 

“Yes, that’s true.” she said, sullenly. 

“I don’t think there’s any need to ask 
me or anybody else why Cameron was ill 
at ease with me,” Vic went on. “The 
wonder is that he could have asked my 
opinion about his business or gotten in 
my car at all.” 

“Or that you would have offered him 
a lift,” Havermal said. 

Vic sighed. “I try to be polite—most 
of the time. Mr. Cameron has been a 
frequent guest at our house. Perhaps my 
wife told you that. I told my wife I 
hadn’t seen him Monday, because I was 
sick of him, and because he’d stood my 
wife up on a date they’d had that eve- 
ning, and she was upset and on the way 
to being drunk. I didn’t want to discuss 
Cameron. I think you can understand.” 

Havermal kept a thoughtful silence. 

“You had time to go somewhere else 
with him,” Melinda said challengingly. 
“Nobody saw you leave him at his car.” 

“How do you know? Have you asked 
everybody in Wesley?” Vic continued to 
the detective, “I can assure you I 
couldn’t do anything to Cameron that he 
didn’t want me to do. He’s twice my 
size.” 

“You didn’t maybe tell Cameron to get 
out of town, did you, Mr. Van Allen?” 

“I certainly did not. Neither did 
I mention my wife.” 


T tell you one thing he was going 


“Okay. I guess that’s all for the mo- 
ment.” The detective’s mouth might have 
been smiling, or expressing a contemptu- 
ous disbelief. “I'll be back again, Mr. 
Van Allen.” 

“Any time.” Vic walked with the de- 
tective and Melinda to the door. 

No doubt the detective was off to ask 
Melinda some questions about her rela- 
tionship with Cameron. It would certain- 
ly put a different light on the story. Vic 
sighed and smiled, wondering what 
would happen next. 

During the three days that followed, 
Havermal managed to antagonize the 
Mellers and the Cowans and a great 
many other people whom Vic knew 
slightly or not at all. It was Havermal’s 
unfortunate manner. Horace summed it 
up when he said to Vic: 

“Imagine a man sitting in your living 
room asking leading questions—if you 
don’t think your best friend could get 
angry enough to commit murder. What 
does Havermal know about this situa- 
tion? I told him Victor Van Allen 
wouldn’t have bothered getting worked 
up about a man like Cameron. I said 
perhaps Mr. Cameron saw a girl he 
thought he’d like better than Melinda 
and ran off with her to another town. 
And I told him he’d better not spread 
the story about Melinda’s starting divorce 
papers. I said I knew Melinda as well 
as I knew you—almost—and that she 
makes wild threats when she gets angry. 
The worst she might have done was run 
off with Cameron to upset you.” 

Mike Lazzari, the Van Allens’ gar- 
bage man, who was also questioned by 
Havermal, reported to Vic: “I ain’t in- 
terested in what Mrs. Van Allen does. 
I sez. I know she drinks some. that’s 
all. You’re tryin’ to nail a guy for mur- 
der. That’s pretty interestin’. I known 
Mr. Van Allen six years, I sez, and you 
won’t find a nicer guy in town.” 

And so it went, from Vic’s closest 
friends down to his dry cleaner. 


here was an air of defeat about 
[Meina as Havermalľs stay in 
Little Wesley dragged on to a 
week. He had cruised around Wesley. 
Melinda said, in a radius of the distance 
a car could travel and still get to Bal- 
linger in about thirty-five minutes. Vic 
did not know whether he had discovered 
the quarry or not, and this time Vic did 
not push his luck by asking Melinda if 
he had. There were some rust stains on 
other rocks of the quarry that would de- 
tract from the interest of the bloodstains. 
And it had also rained heavily twice. 
Havermal made another call on Vic at 
the printing plant, but he had nothing 
more concrete to throw at Vic than 
some comments that Don Wilson had 
made. “It’s pretty funny,” Havermal 


said, “when a guy with a strong motive 
in both cases happens to be the last 
guy two dead guys are seen with.” 

“You mean you've found Cameron's 
body?” Vic asked, wide-eyed. 


“ eah, we found the body.” Haver- 
) mal said. watching Vic so point- 
edly that Vic knew it wasn’t so. 
though he followed up with an in- 
genuous “Where?” 
Insolently, Havermal made no answer. 
Before Havermal left that day, Vic ex- 
pressed his appreciation for having 
shown him how solid the community was 
in liking him and standing by him. “Not 
that I’ve ever particularly striven for 
the approval of the community. but it’s 
awfully nice to know it’s there. And I 
wouldn’t have known without you.” 
Havermal left Little Wesley the next 
day. after giving it to be understood that 
he intended to return very soon. Vic did 
not think he would. however, Havermal 
seemed to have shot his last bolt—and 
missed—when he went to the editor of 
the New Wesleyan in Wesley and offered 
him an “inside story” implying Victor 
Van Allen’s guilt in the tragedies of De 
Lisle and Cameron. The editor refused 
to print the story, and told Vic so. 
From Havermal’s departure onward. 
Vic began to notice a change in Melinda. 
She still went to see the Wilsons sev- 
eral times a week. Vic thought, but she 
was much’ pleasanter to him at home, 
even when there was nobody to witness 
it. Her accusations stopped. And to Vic’s 
surprise, she paid visits to the Mellers 
and the Cowans and told them she re- 
alized she had made a mistake in sus- 
pecting Vic and apologized to them for 
her past behavior. Horace and Mary 
Meller both told Vic that they had the 
feeling she really meant it. Her new at- 
titude made Vic uneasy. He mistrusted it. 
“You know, Vic. Pm glad I didn’t go 
away with Tony,” she said quite seri- 
ously one evening. “I like you better than 
Charley De Lisle. too. Neither of them 
measured up to you.” 
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“What makes you 
that?” he asked. 

“You think so, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but you’ve never thought so. I 
can remember even just after we were 
married you couldn’t make up your 
mind whether you’d made a mistake or 
whether you couldn’t do any better. So 
your eye started roving—long before 
you did.” 

“Oh, I just stare at people,” she said 
with a self-conscious smile. “Aren’t I 
staring at you lately?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“I have my reasons.” 

“Pll bet you have!” He laughed. “Me- 
linda, what’re you up to?” 

She came toward him. They were in 
the living room, and he was sitting in 
his favorite armchair. “Can’t we try 
again?” she asked, touching his hair. 

He barely kept from flinching at the 
touch. It was insulting, he felt, consid- 
ering all that had happened. 

“Tomorrow’s Sunday. Shall we go on a 
picnic somewhere with Trixie?” 

“All right. Fine.” He was glad when 
she took her hand away. He hadn’t re- 
sponded, hadn’t even glanced at her. 

He decided to proceed with caution— 
not be cold or unreceptive, just proceed 
with caution. Too often he had swallowed 
her little baits and found himself wrig- 
gling on a hook, Ali he wanted was peace 
in the household, he reminded himself. 


n invitation to a party at one o'clock 
A Sunday prevented Trixie from go- 
ing on the picnic with them. 

“Let’s go to the quarry,” Melinda said. 
“Why not, since Trixie isn’t coming?” 

“That’s right. Why not?” he said 
agreeably, and spent the next few sec- 
onds reviewing the tones of her voice. 
Well, what if she did suspect something? 
He wasn’t going to let it ruffle him. 

They drove to the quarry and parked 
the car where they always did, on the flat 
a few yards from the edge. It was a fine, 
clear day, though rather windy, and they 
had a hard time getting a fire started. 
especially since kindling was scarce. Vic 
let his search for kindling take him to 
the spot where Cameron had gone over. 
From here he could see the right-angled 
inlet where he had sunk Cameron’s body. 
The water there was half in shadow now, 
but so far as he could see. nothing was 
floating. 

Melinda had brought a thermos of iced 
Scotch and water, and they had a drink 
by the fire before they opened the picnic 
basket. Melinda wandered with her glass 
to the edge of the quarry, too, and stood 
for a few moments looking down. He 
wondered if she were going to propose 
a walk down the path to the water, and 
he decided that under no circumstances 
would he go down. Not that the place 
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suddenly think 


made him uneasy, he thought. but that 
there might be bloodstains and she might 
notice them. But at this moment. she had 
no plans. and evidently no lethal asso- 
ciation had come to her from the sight 
of the abyss in front of her—he could 
tell that from her relaxed. purposeless 
stance—and after a while she came back 
to the fire. It was certainly not warm, but 
Melinda took off her scarf and her polo 
coat and spread the coat out to lie on. 

“What did Tony really say to you that 
day he took a ride with you?” Melinda 
asked suddenly. 

“I told you what he said.” 

“I don’t believe it.” She was staring 
into the fire. “I think you killed Charley 
and Tony, too, so why not admit it to me? 
I can take it.” 


e smiled a little. his suspicions con- 

H firmed. The purpose of her sweet- 

ness had been to make him believe 

she was on his side. “And then have you 
go to the police?” 

“A wife can’t testify against her hus- 
band, I’ve heard.” 

“She doesn’t have to. She can.” 

“But I just meant—as long as I know 
it, why don’t you admit it to me?” 

“Ts this all you and Wilson can dream 
up between you?” he asked. “It isn’t 
good enough.” 

“You admit it then?” She looked at 
him, her eyes shining with triumph. 

“No, I do not.” he said quietly, though 
he felt anger. The anger drove him up. 
He walked toward the edge of the quarry, 
leaving his glass behind him. 

The line of shadow across the inlet 
had shifted slightly, and there now in 
the twinkling water, he saw it: it was 
next to the step where he had pushed 
Cameron off. parallel with the edge of 
the step, just where one might have ex- 
pected the corpse to rise. if it rose. It 
had risen. 

“Vic? Don’t you want anything to 
eat?” Melinda called. 

He peered harder, not bending his 
body because he did not want to arouse 
Melinda’s curiosity, but tensing himself 
to concentrate all the power of his eyes. 
One end was lower than the other. It 
looked rather beige, but that could be 
caused by the damnable twinkling of the 
water lightening Cameron’s tweed jacket. 
The heaviness at one end might be the 
rock in his trousers. At any rate, the 
chain had come off. 

“Vic! Come on!” 

He took a last staring look, trying to 
estimate how conspicuous the form would 
be to an ordinary person. an ordinary 
unsuspecting person standing where he 
was. Anyone seeing it would look twice, 
however, might even go down to investi- 
gate, especially if the story of Cameron’s 
disappearance crossed his mind. 


Vic turned slowly. “Coming.” he said. 

They huddled by the fire and nibbled 
fried chicken—like a couple of prehis- 
teric cave dwellers. Vie thought. but he 
wondered if even in primitive times a 
man and woman whose relationship was 
more or less marital had ever known 
such mistrust of each other? Vic might 
have proposed leaving immediately after 
they had had their coffee. in order to hear 
the radio concert he usually listened to 
on Sunday afternoons. but he felt this 
small concession to his- anxiety might 
have weakened his morale. so he waited 
until Melinda herself proposed that they 
leave. 

About a half hour after they got home, 
when Vic was in the living room listen- 
ing to the concert. Melinda came in from 
her bedroom and said that she thought 
she had left her scarf at the quarry. 

“T put it under a rock to hold it down, 
and I forgot it.” 

“Would you like me to go back for 
it?” he asked. 

“Oh, not now. you're listening to the 
concert. But maybe you can get it to- 
morrow on your way home for lunch or 
something—if I don’t get there first. I 
kind of like that scarf.” 

“All right, honey. PIL bring it home 
at lunch.” 

But later that evening, Melinda said, 
“You don’t have to bring the scarf back 
at lunch, if you don’t want to. I have a 
lunch date, so I, won't be here at noon.” 

He knew she had made two telephone 
calls from her room that evening. “All 
right,” he said. It didn’t matter. He was 
going to the quarry at noon, anyway. 

Vic drove out to the quarry at about 
twelve-thirty the next day. This time. 
he had brought along a length of 
strong rope—clothesline—from the ga- 
rage. and he intended to use one end of 
it to secure a good sized rock and the 
other end to circle Cameron’s ankles. It 
was a bright. sunshiny day. a duplicate 
of the day before. and Vic did not tarry 
to have another look at the corpse in the 
water before he descended the path. 
Once on the flat rock, he approached the 
place slowly. avoiding looking at the 
corpse until he was almost at the edge 
of the step. 


t was a roll of paper—water-soaked, 
I frayed at the end and tied in two 

places with twine. The surprise, 
the absurdity of it made him almost an- 
gry for a moment. Then he sighed. and 
the ache that went through his body 
made him realize how tense he had been. 
He moved closer to the edge and stared 
down at the water where Cameron had 
sunk. He could faintly see the horrible 
looking step, yards below in the water. 
and it still looked quite pale, as if noth- 
ing rested on it. 


He turned around and looked for the 
bloodstains. There weren’t any. It was 
as if another trick had been played on 
him. What had happened, he saw, was 
that the rain and wind had spread lime- 
stone dust and little stones over the rock. 
Pushing some stones aside with his shoe, 
he could see a stain now, a streak about 
four inches long. It seemed hardly worth 
bothering about. 

“Hello!” called a voice, and the other 
side of the quarry echoed it. 


hen Vic looked up he saw the 
VV head and shoulders of a man 
above the ecge of the cliff, and 
recognized him as Don Wilson. “Hi!” Vic 
called back. and began to walk casually 
toward the path that led up. He wondered 
why he hadn’t heard a car motor, and 
cursed himself for not having listened for 
one. 

Wilson was sliding and slipping down 
the path. “What're you doing?” he asked. 

“Oh, taking a walk. Melinda left her 
scarf somewhere.” Vic had to back down 
the path to get out of Wilson’s way. 

“I know. lve got it,” Wilson said, 
holding it up. “What’s the rope for?” 

“I just happened to find it,” Vic said. 
“Looks practically new.” 

Wilson nodded, looked around him, 
and Vic saw his eyes fix suddenly on the 
roll of paper in the water. 

“How’'ve you been, Don? How’s June?” 
Vic asked. 2 

Wilson went down on the flat, appar- 
ently for a better look at the roll of 
paper. He stopped short as if he, too, 
were surprised to find it merely a roll of 
brown paper. Then Vic saw Wilson look 
down and try to see what he had been 
interested in on the rock. Vic started up 
the path again. 

“Hey!” Wilson called. “Is this what 
you were looking at? These look like 
bloodstains!” 

Vic hesitated, deliberately. “I thought 
so, too, but I think they’re rust,” he said, 
and started to climb again. 

Wilson was trying to trace the stains 
to the water, Vic saw. “Hey, wait a min- 
ute!” Wilson called, and walked toward 
him, his hands in his trenchcoat pockets, 
his upturned face scowling. He stubbed 
his toe on a rock and came on. “What 
do you know about those stains? Why 
were you trying to cover them up?” 

“I wasn’t trying to cover them up,” 
Vic said and went on climbing. 

“Listen, Vic, is this where you killed 
Cameron? I’m going to have the police 
take a look at this, you know. I’m going 
to ask them to take a look in the water. 
How does that make you feel?” 

It made him feel naked and vulnerable. 
He hated presenting his back to Wilson 
as he climbed the path. When he got to 
the top, he saw that Wilson’s car was 


deep among the trees, standing in the 
lane. Wilson must have recognized his 
car and deliberately stopped out of ear- 
shot in order to spy on him. “If your 
car’s blocking the lane,” Vic said to 
Wilson as he came up the path, “would 
you please back it up? Or come on 
through?” 

Wilson looked confused and angry for 
a moment, then lurched off in the direc- 
tion of the lane. Vic got into his own car 
and started it. Wilson was coming on 
through. Vic moved his car as soon as he 
could, and gave Wilson a wave as he 
went by him. 

His one chance, Vic thought, was that 
Wilson might not be able to persuade the 
police to dredge the quarry. But if the 
police were convinced that the stains 
were bloodstains—and unfortunately they 
would be—they wouldn’t need any prod- 
ding to look in the water. And Wilson 
was going to go to the police now. Vic 
supposed, just as soon as he got to Little 
Wesley. Vic pictured the police arriving 
at the house while he was calmly prepar- 
ing his lunch. He’d try bluffing Wilson 
again, he decided. 

But he knew that wouldn’t work. The 
police were going to look at the stains. 

Vic did not know quite what to do. 

He thought of Trixie. The Petersons 
would gladly take her, he thought, if 
anything happened to him. He stopped 
thinking about that. That was defeatism. 
Melinda would get her, anyway. That 
was worse to think about. 

He had expected Melinda to be gone 
when he got to the house, but her car 
was in the garage. She was talking on the 
telephone in her room, and he heard her 
trying to end the conversation, because 
she knew he had come in. She came into 
the living room, and he could tell from 
her face that she had been talking to 
Don Wilson. Her face was a confusion 
of surprise, triumph and terror. Then as 
he walked toward her, she stepped back. 


talked to Don.” 
“Oh, you’ve just talked to Don! 

What would you do without the phone?” 
He walked past her into her room, 
wrapped the wire of her telephone around 
his wrist and yanked it from the wall box. 
“Well, now you haven’t got one!” 

Melinda went and stood by the phono- 
graph, cringing against it in an attitude 
of grossly exaggerated terror. it seemed 
to Vic. It was ludicrous. It only inspired 
him to strike her. “Don’s coming!” she 
gasped. “Don’t do anything to me, Vic!” 

He struck her on the side of the head. 
“So Don’s coming—and who else—and 
who else? Cameron and Charley and all 
the rest?” He struck her again. 

“Vic! Help!” 

Always that cry to other people! His 


St said, unnecessarily, “I’ve just 


hands closed around her throat and he 
shook her. The stupid terror in her open 
eyes made his hands tighten all the more. 
Then suddenly he released her. “Get up,” 
he said. After all, he did not want to kill 
her. She was coughing. “Melinda—” 

Then he heard a car outside, and the 
last barrier of his anger crumbled; he 
threw himself upon her. He imagined 
Wilson’s lank figure and scowling face 
coming in the door, and he put all 
the pressure he could on her throat, 
furious because she had made him furi- 
ous. He could have won, he thought, 
without her. He could have won without 
the telephone that had brought Ralph 
the mama’s boy, De Lisle the greaseball, 
Cameron the pachyderm— 

There was a shout at the front door, 
and then Wilson, self-righteous, unsmil- 
ing, meddling, was bending over Me- 
linda, talking to her. Her lips had parted. 
There was a bluish look about her eye- 
lids, or was it mascara? Or an illusion? 
Vic heard Wilson mutter to the empty 
air that she was dead, and then following 
the direction in which Wilson had looked, 
Vic saw a policeman standing. 

“What’re you smiling at?” the police- 
man demanded, unsmiling. 


ic was about to say, “At faith, hope 
\ and charity,” when the policeman 
took him by the arm. Vic stood, en- 
during the loathsome touch, which after 
a moment became comical, like Melinda’s 
panic, with his usual amenableness. Wil- 
son was babbling behind him, and Vic 
heard the words “De Lisle” and “quarry” 
and “Cameron’s blood.” Vic saw Trixie 
romp up the lawn and stop with surprise 
as she saw him with the policeman, but 
frowning again at the lawn, Vic could 
see that she wasn’t really there. The sun 
was shining, and Trixie was alive, some- 
where. 

But Melinda is dead and so am I, he 
thought. Then he knew suddenly why he 
felt empty: because he had left his life 
in the house behind him, his achievements 
and failures and shames, the failure of 
his experiment, and his final, brutal ges- 
ture of petulant revenge. 

Yet he began to walk with a spring in 
his step toward the policeman’s car, be- 
gan to feel free and buoyant. He looked 
at Wilson, walking beside him, still in- 
toning his tedious information, and, feel- 
ing very calm and happy. Vic thought of 
the multitude of people like Wilson on 
the earth, and thought that it was not 
bad at all to be leaving them, the medi- 
ocre who perpetuated mediocrity, who 
fought and died for it. He smiled at Wil- 
son’s grim, resentful, the-world-owes-me- 
a-living face, which was a reflection of 
the small, dull mind behind it, and with 
all that was left of him Vic cursed it and 
what it stood for. THE Enp 
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Shenandoah Valley, Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. 
credited; graduates in leading coll All sports —-pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1712, Rate $1250. 
Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box C, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 


in 
Ac- 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 66th year. Near Skyline Drive. Pre- 
pares for college by intensive study methods. Fireproof 
dormitory includes class rooms and pool. Superior equipment. 
70 miles from Washington, D.C. Write for catalog and “* Your 
Boy.’’ Col. John C. Boggs, Pres., Box C, Front Royal, Va. 


Fishburne Military § School = Grates 
Distinguished College Preparatory School. Fully accredited 
since 1897. Small cla . Friendly, homelike atmosphere. 
ROTC Highest Rating. Sports; . indoor pool, Con- 
structive recreational, social programs. Catalog on request. 
Col. E. P. Childs, Jr., Box C, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Carlisle Military School 


—cultivates physical, mental, spir- 
itual qualities. -12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. Mild 
climate. Rate $890 (including uniform). School dairy and 
truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 

Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 


“Develops Manly Men’’- 


The Baylor School For Boys 


64th year. College prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. Ideal location. 
Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics. 
Non-sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 
8-15. Catalog. 101 Cherokee, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study used in Upper School, has increased number of Honor 
Roll students by 50%. Develops capacity to concentrate. Strengthens foundation for college. 
Fully accredited. ROTC Highest Rating. 560 Acres. 16 modern buildings. 2 beautiful, spacious 
gyms, pool, splendid environment, excellent health record. Separate buildings for Infirmary, 
Science Hall and Recitation Rooms. Effective personal Guidance. Upper 
School Grades 9-12; Junior School 4-8, separate bldgs. and housemothers. All athletics, 
60th Year, For One Subject Plan Booklet and Catalog, 


DR. J. C. WICKER, Box 103, Fork Union, Virginia 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


BW STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
Schon Illus, Catalog write Supt. 

S.M.A. Box C3, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 

U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


KK KK * 


write 


Founded 1860 


Kemper Military School 


MILITARY | Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 

| tury-old tradition; modern method: redited. | Small 

SCHOOL | classes; personal guidance Sth Grade; 115 and Jr. College 

| Approved ROTC, All sports, pool: flyin 3th yr. Catalog 

The School of Achievement. 145th year. | Dir. of Admissions, 837 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Tth & 8th grades and High School & P. G. Dept. 
Teaches ‘‘How to Study.” Develops leadership. 
Remarkable success records in college and life. 


and = Separate 
Junior School. 


vd 


ROTC. Healthful location, 2300 ft. Elev. Mod- | 68th year. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited. SENIOR ROT 
ern Gym. & new Rifle range. White Sulphur and inspirir teachers. Small 3 Strong 
Springs’ golf & swim pool. Athletics for all. l reading and guidance program. All tts. Riding. 


athletic. fie 


4 6 acre campus. alog. 
. C. R. Stribling, 


Accredited. Summer Camp. Catalog, Write 
Main Street, Mexico, Missouri. 


Col. D. T. Moore, Box C-203, Lewisburg 2, W. Va. 


FARRAGUT 


=) STUDY AND PLAY IN FLORIDA SUN 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all 
colleges and government academies. 
Separate Junior Department, Naval- 
military. Near beaches. Guidance for 
college and career. Sports. Boats. 
Band. Write for catalog. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
4-yr. High School; sep if Pre 

CAA flying. Mode ; pool. 
Rummer school; also younger boys’ camp. 78th yr. i ‘atalox. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 237 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


accredited. Distin- 
academic record. 
Conference-type 


Fully 
guished 
grades 7- 


Bolles of Florida 


Upper and lower schools, 


' ‘lassrooms. Guidance. Sports for all, including year-round 
Admiral Farragut Academy pus x p or all, ine g year-round 
Fi golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or 

# A SEREEN Be Rotors bare $, = naval training. Write ‘for illustrated catalog. 


Registrar, Box 5037-C, Jacksonville, Florida. 


One of the Nation’s leading prepara- 
tory schools for boys. Grades 1- 
Prepares for all colleges, service academi 


McDonogh 


Accredited. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Eight Miles from Atlanta—Mild Climate—Winter 


Small classes. Individual guidance. Musie. Dai Summer School —R.O.T.C. Highest Govt. Rating —Ace 

mal husbandry. P military. Sports. 80 horses; 2 gyms, ited—Prep School—.Junior School Gym. Classes —Rea 

indoor pool. Est. 1873. 12 miles from Baltimore. Catalog. ing Clinic—Expert Athletic Coaches- Indoor Pool -Moder- 
Robert L. Lamborn, Ed.D., ox 102, McDonogh, Md. | ate Rates. Col. W: A. Brewitr, Pres., College Park, Ga. 


For Help In Your Selection of A School 


The directors of the schools listed on these pages will weleome your inquiry. 
Write to them direct for catalogs or mail this coupon to: Johanna Shedd, Director, 
Cosmopolitan Education Department, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 2 


Preparatory School _Junior College 


Professional School Length of Course——-____ 


Home Study Courses. 


For Boys—_______Girls__ —— Coed Boarding —— — Day 


ST SN Now in Grade ___Entrance Date 


Age. 


Fee 


Location Range — ae 


Major Course & Special Interesi 


State. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Kentucky MILITARY 
[NSTITUTE Enem 


winter home 
in Florida 

Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at Venice, 
Fla. Oldest private Military School in Amer- 
ica. ROT Land and water sports. For 
catalog and ‘‘Why Florida’’ folder, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 

Lyndon, Ky. 


Box C 


ULVER 


Grades 8-12. Thorough preparation 
for leading colleges. Accredited. 
Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
courtesy, character, leadership. All 
sports. Exceptional academic, 
ing facilities. ROTC. Artille 
Cavalry, Infantry, Band. 1300- -acro 
campus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Cat- 
alog. 33 Pershing Ave., Culver, Ind. 


i 


Howe Military School Thorough academic 


training in spiritual 
Accredited college preparatory, busin Po- 
gives each boy individual 


environment. 
tential Achievement Rating 


goal. Small cla: Jr. School. Senior ROTC. Sports. New 
dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 437 Academy PI., Howe, Indiana. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90% enter college. Small classes. Grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry. Band. Art, music, drama. Shop. 
Sports; teams for all. 84th year. Write for catalog. 

Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 236, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, III. 


Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 


self-direction, how-to-stud Small class guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analy: Jr.-Sr. R.O. 5 All ath- 
letics; riding, pool. 79th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog: 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box C-3, Alton, Ilinois. 


Northwestern Military and Naval 


College prep. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. 
Academy to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. 
Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. 
ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for 
catalogs. 23 So. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


The famous St. John’s System trains boys to be their best— 
academically, physically, morally. Fully a¢credited, Grades 
7-12. Conference-type classes; inspired teaching. Reading 
Clinic. ROTC highest rating. All sports. Summer Camp. 
Catalog. Dir. of Admissions, Box 237, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


Grand River Academy 


For younger boys—grades 2-9. Chartered 1831. Prepares for 
secondary schools. Classes average 12. Sports include swim- 
ming and riding. Daily afterclass activities program on 50- 
acre campus. Summer camp. For ‘‘Activities’’ catalog, write: 

Carl C. Bauder, Headmaster, Austinburg, Ohio. 


Carson Long 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college, life or busine: Fe 21st year of Charac- 
ter Building. Overall charges $ 

Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Elgin Academy 


College prep. Coed, grades 7-12. Small classes. Strong fac- 
ulty. Students achieve individual PAR goals through person- 
alized guidance. Balanced activities, sports for all. Gym, 
pool, art gallery, music, drama. Modern dorms. Endowed. E: 
1839. Catalog. M. L. Brett, 221 Academy PI., Elgin, I 


West Nottingham Academy 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Intensive prep- 
aration for college through One Subject Plan of Study. Ex- 
cellent guidance program, Sports, golf. Full extracurricu- 
lar program. 80-acre campus. Mid! *hila.-Balto. Est. 1744. 
Catalog. C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Hdm., Box 29, Colora, Md. 


On Quarter Circle 
Orme School Vous tenet 
Coed, ages 10-18. Fully accredited college preparation. High 
scholastic standards. Sound training in fundamentals. Stu- 
dents help with chores on 40,000 acre working cattle ranch. 
Riding, swimming, tennis, team sports, trips. 27th yr. Also 
summer camp. Charles C. Orme, Jr., Dir., Mayer, Arizona. 


Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 


Nationally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1-12. College preparatory. Superior facilities and staff. 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
For catalog, write Mr. G. F. Fenster, Director. Fenster 
Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational problems 
—successful college preparation and 
general education. Our tests discover causes of difficulties 
and we (1) devise individualized program to overcome 
difficulties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; 
(4) teach effectively the art of concentration and science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 51 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY 


Box J-95 Pleasantville, N. J. 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


"At the Nation’s Shrine” Prepare your 


boy to enter leading colleges and at the 

same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
. School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 

All sports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior 
Division ROTC. Catalog. Box E, Wayne, Pa. 


FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory—Naval Training p 


Fully accredited. Preparation for all col- 
leges, government academies, Testing, guid- 
ance for college and career. College 
Board center. Separate Junior School. 
Sports, boats, bands. Approved sum- 
mer school and camp. Catalog. 

Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box F, Tone River; New Jersey 


i A college preparatory school with a tradition 
Peddie of outstanding success preparing boys for col- 
lege and for life. Grades 6-12. Endowed; fully accredited. 
Individual guidance; remedial reading; public speaking 
course required. Separate Junior School. All sports, golf, 
swimming. 280 acres. Summer session. 92nd year. Catalog. 
Dr. C. 0. Morong, Headmaster, Box 3-K, Hightstown, N.J. 


Croydon Hall 


For boys, Grades 3-12. Sound college preparation. Small 
Strong remedial education program. Individual 
nce and testing. Team sports. Riding, tennis, golf. 
Field trips. 45 acres. 40 miles from N. Y.C. Summer Session. 
Dr. John S. Carr, Pres., Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes; individual 
attention. All sports. Junior School. 76th year. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 293, Bordentown, New Jersey. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Ferry Hall 


Outstanding boarding school for girls, grades 9-12, near 
Chicago. Successful experience preparing for best colleges 
& universities since 1869. Art & Music. Classes average 
12. Fully accredited. New dormitories. Pool, sports. Catalog. 
Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 15, Lake Forest, Ilinois 


i An old Virginia School for girls 
Fairfax Hall in the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Accredited 4 years high school. College prep., gen’l courses. 
Secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., interior 
dec, Spacious grounds. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private 
stable, riding rings. Catalog ate age and school grade. 
Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box C-573, Park Sta., Waynesboro, Va. 


Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
g Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Rid 


inter, team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. 105th yr. Catalog. 
Ma and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co- Heads, Box 93, Tyrone, Pa. 


Linden Hall Junior College and School for Girls. 


Cultural and Vocational. Musi 
Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine and Commer- 
cial Art. Dramatic Art. Preparatory and General Courses. 
Beautiful Campus. All Sports. Riding. Swimming Pool. 
Endowed. Moderate Tuition, Catalogues. Address 
Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 13, Lititz, Pa. 


Samuel Ready School Girls, Grades 
Accredited preparation for college. Music, art, dramatics, 
dancing, secretarial. Daily chapel. Fami life empha- 
sized. Share-the-work program. Sports. 20-acre campu: 
Modern buildings. Est. 1887. Catalog. Evangeline Lewis, 
5152 Old Frederick Rd., Baltimore 29, Md. 


ades 4-12. 
day. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES—MEN 


NICHOLS 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION & 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


JUNIOR Conservation & Forestry Courses. 

1500-acre forest. An investment in 

Education. Personalized individual 

analysis. Degree granting. Interna- 

FOR MEN tional clientele. Small classes. Un- 

DUDLEY7,MASS. excelled location. 200-acre campus. 
Modern dormitories. All sports. 

JamesL. Conrad, Opportunity for Military Training 
Pres. with E.R.C. unit on campus. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES—W OMEN 


For women. For 12 one of New 
Englan: standing accredited 
ciate degr T 1 arts, 


y school te: 
+ medica 
eral. Courses in 
Glee Club, choir. 


pre-professiona 
speech. Guidance. 
creational s programs. 
“campus in Vermont's capital 
center of the 


ermont Junior College 


Ralph C. Noble, President, Montpelier, Vt. 


city 
winter recreation area. Catalog. 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege & 2 yrs. High School. 
Near Natural Bridge. 
Academic & Career 
courses combined to 
meet today’s needs: Mu- 
sic. Art, Languages. 
and Drama, Speech, Home 


JUNIOR COLLEGE Pronte Merc! handle 


1 Educ. 
ten Training. Equitation, Own table. 
Janced social life. AI sports. Indoor Pool. Students 


states. For illustrated catalog, address: 
Margaret Durham Robey, Pres., Box 913, Buena Vista 5, Va 


retarial, Kindergs 


192-acre campus in 
little north of 
College transfer 
edited prep school 
program. 


Junior College. 
Penn Hall Blue Ridge Mts a 
Dixie.” A.A. or A.S. Degree in 2 y 
or specialized career cours Also aci 
division. Modern buildings. Year-round sports’ 
Swimming pool, riding, golf on campus. 
Dr. C. Gordon Frantz, Pres., Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 


For girls, fully accredited. 
Transfer, terminal. Liberal 
Pre-professional courses. Merchandising, home ec., 
physical ed. etarial, med. sec’l. Music, art, drama, 
speech. Individual attention, small cla; Sports, pool, 
gym. Social program. Endowed. 98th year. Catalog. 

Curtis Bishop, President, 402 W. Main St., Danville, Va. 


Averett College 


Arts, 


Stratford College Accredited Junior College and 


Preparatory. De pps aptitudes 
and abilities. Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Vocational Courses, 
Healthful location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. Campus 15 
sports. Social program. Write for ‘‘Intimate 


"and catalog. 
mpson, LL.D., Pres., Box C-3, Danville, Va. 


BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 


BRYANT COLLEGE 


EARN YOUR BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 


Train for Business Leadership. Study Business Administr 
tion: majors in Management , M 

Exec, Sec'l 2-yr. degree, majo 
Acctg. 4-yr. degree in Business Teacher Tr. 
Coed. Campus life. 24 bldgs. Dorms. Self- 
help. Vet. appr. Catalog: President, 


Bryant COLLEGE, Providence 6, R. I. 


\ LIMITED ENROLLMENT—REGISTER EARLY 
katharine Sibbs 


lonl 


BOSTON 16 secreta 
21" Maritorough St. Outstanding training. Three 
NEW YORK 17 practical courses. 


230 Park Ave. 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. 
33 Plymouth St. , 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 


One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Wood Secretarial School 


, Private School grads and College women. 
Air-conditioned. Accredited by Ntate Educ, Dept. Guid- 
ance, placement service. Dorm. 78th year. Enroll now for 
July or Sept. Catalog. Associate Dean, 125 Park Avenue, 
(100 E. 42 St., opp. Grand Central), N. Y. 17. OX 7-1290. 


Courses for H. S 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Binghamton Training School 


Specialized programs for retarded children. Small groups. 
Excellent facilities. Experienced staff. Established 1881. 
Dr. W. H. Boldt, Director 
114 Fairview Ave. Binghamton, N. Y. 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 


< 


æ= 

BACK DOOR 
to Hollywood 
and Broadway 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


Write Director of Admissions 
For Free Brochure 
48 S. El Molino Ave. 
Pasadena 1, California 


College of 
Theatre Arts 


T3rd Year. Thorough 
preparation for the 


American Academy 


i Theatre, Radio and 
of Dramatic Arts Television. In Senior 
Year public performances on B'way. 2 yr. day courses ap- 


proved for Korean Veterans. Part-time evening courses. Sat- 
urday teen-age groups. Rm. 144, 245 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
R.P.I. School of Art pren USscime a Fashion; 


Commercial Art; Interior Dec.; Art Education; Drafting. 
College activities. Dormitori Degrees. Richmond Prof. 
Inst. College of William and Mary. Minimum: Room, 
Board, Tuition—$750.00. For Catalog and View Book 
Address: Director, 901 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 


Rhode Island School of Design 


Senior College: liberal education plus specialized training. 
B.F.A., B.S. in 10 design fields. Fine Arts, Art Educa- 
tion. Architecture. Textile engineering, chemistry. Coed. 90 
faculty, 750 students. 21 buildings. Dorms, approved hous- 
ing. Est. 1877. Folder: 6 College St., Providence 3, R.I. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


There is an art job waiting for you after completing one of 
our 18-month Diploma courses Commercial Art; Fashion 
Art; Dress Design; Interior Design. Our grads. in demand. 
Vet. approved. Co-ed. 35th Yr. FACTBOOK. Willis C. 
Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Summer School. Painting. Drawing, Sculpture, Advertis- 
ing, Dress Design. Interior Design. Ceramics. Degrees. 
Accredited, Term begins July 1, 1957. 


Box 310, Michigan Ave., at Adams, Chicago 3, II. 


Ray-Vogue Schools 


Commercial Art, Photography, 
Design, Fashion Merchandising with Modeling, Fashion 
lilustration. Coed. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 1st 
Mon. monthly, Write Registrar, Room 503. Specify Course. 
RAY-VOGUE Schools, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago I1. 


Interior Decoration, Dress 


= = 
American Academy of Art Practical 
Commercial & Fine Art. Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Story, Advertising & Fashion Illus.; Adv. Art, Letter- 
ing, Layout, Painting. Placement sery. Veteran Approved. 
Coed. Enroll now. Catalog. Frank H. Young, Director, 
Dept. 137, 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ilinois. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Indiana Technical College 


Engineering. Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, E e 
& Electronics (inc. Radio & TV). B.S. degree in 36 mo. 
in Math., Chem. & Physics. Prep courses. Earn board. 
Demand for grads. G.I. a Enter March, June, Sept., 
Dee, Catalog. 737 E. Washington Bivd., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


B.S. Degree 
in . 


es 


HOME STUDY 


SHORTHAND 


Write 120 words per minute — 
Age no obstacle—LOWEST COST 
Famous SPEEDWRITING short- 
hand. No symbols; no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Easiest to 
learn and use. Fast prepara- 
tion for a better position and 
a sound, substantial future. 

Nationally used in leading 
offices and Civil Service; also 


Gas 
Received Salary 
Increase As A 


n Result of 
by executives, students, etc. SPEEDWRITING 
120 words per minutes—50% Shorthand 
FASTER than Civil Service re- (‘After studying 


SPEEDW RITI SO 
shorthand 


quirements. Over 350,000 
taught at home or through "rch: 
classroom instruction. The very my friends 
low cost will surprise you. been, strueeling for 
Typing available. 34th Year. other types of short- 
Schools in over 400 cities in hand: I received | a 
U. S., Canada, Cuba and Ha- 


raise in salary with 
the promise of another 
waii. Write for FREE Booklet to: 
Schoo! of 


in the near future.” 
- Marguerite Dear- 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Dept. 5903-7, 55 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. 36 (R, 


HOME STUDY—ACADEMIC 
HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates. 
l C. $ is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
eÙ. free books: (1) 36-page ‘How to Succeed,” (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 9, PENNA. DEPT. 39023B 


High School at Home Many Finish 

Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 
for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 

American School, Dept. H310, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten-9th grade. Accredited. Easy-to-follow teach- 
ing manual; lessons, books, suppli No experience 
needed. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Often used to en- 
rich learning programs of superior pupils. Start any time. 
Catalog. Calvert School, 63 W. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore, Md. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Interior Decoration at Home 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 
payments. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of Interior 
Decorati 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 3393, Chicago 14, II. 


| and women in home and business find opportu- 
nity in analyzing handwriting. Understand 


RADIO & TELEVISION 


96% OF ALL GRADUATES OFFERED 
POSITIONS IN RADIO OR TV! 


Courses in Announcing, Acting, Writing, Production. 
l` year of intensive training. Founded in 1934. Profes- 
sional teachers with national network background. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF BROADCASTING 
3338 16th St. N.W., (C), Washington, D. C. 


HOTEL TRAINING 


HOTELS 


Record-breaking travel means nationwide opportunities 
and a sound, substantial future for trained men and women 
in hotels, motels, clubs, apartment house positions. Fas- 
cinating field; quick advancement. You can qualify at 


home or through resident el in Washington. Pre- 
vious experience prove unnecessary. Placement Servi 
FREE. Write for FREE book, ‘Your. Big Opportunit 


Approved for ALL Veteran and War Orphan Training 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room CC-212 Washington 7, D. C. 4ist Year 


LAB. & MEDICAL TECHNIQUE 


MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS 


Graduates in great demand at excellent pay. Free 
nationwide placement service. Our intensive 9 to 
12 month courses prepare students for medical 
offices and laboratory positions. Write now for 
Catalog C. State year of H.S. graduation. 


Two Leading Colleges 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


1900 LA SALLE AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 
1004 TRUXILLO HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Davis Institute of Technology 


Study in beautiful Miami. Complete courses in Medical 
Technology, Medical Assistant, X-ray and Medical Secre- 
tarial. Write for free brochure. Department C, Davis 
sastitute of Technology, 2100 West Flagler Street, Miami, 
Florida. 


ieee HOME STUDI a es 


(CL Harting 


SUCCESS! Fastinating, uncrowded 
protesica business, full or spare time. Free il- 
fastrated lesson and year-book shows how men 


People—MAKE MONEY. Free lesson and infor- 
mation about amazing opportunity, if over 21. Write today! 


1.G.A.S., Inc., 603 Wilhoit Building, Springfield, Missouri 


FASHION DESIGN 


National School of Dress Design 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time, Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 


payments. Send for free booklet. 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dent. 3393, Chicago 14, III. 


Start Investigating Camps Now 


if you are planning to send your son or daughter to camp this summer. For recommendations to meet 
your specific requirements, fill in this coupon, giving complete information. 


Mail to: Johanna Shedd, Director, Cosmopolitan Education Department, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


= = m ee ei i ei e e ee ee ee ee ee ee een nnn ss a a 
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I am interested in a camp: Boys .........++e++ Girls .....eeeeeeees Coed .......+4-+... Summer School .......seseeeeeeeeee 


Age oss.. 


oasen Grado vcisis vesiee pessieeces SOX ovecessusecpevwee FOr entrance! in summer Of soe 0:0 910:6:6:0)s:0:5je/si's ESNE 


Location preferred veveccecevcecccecccceseccccecccccsccsceses Religious affiliation, if any, must be See sse i nesa Smas Er 


Fee: Rang ois viiee sodas ne nisin e ceensienis 


.For full season 


. half season 


E ave «ee. weeks 


Particular type of camp and activities desired and major interests of camper: ........ssessessrresrserereerrerererersreeesen: 


Name (please print) .......sessceeseecceesececeeees 


City: oss 


....... Street Address .... 
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CAMPS 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


8 HAPPY WEEKS 


ULVER Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
emy instruct Bxesl lent Tereationál, 
living, health an ining fac es. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS Neatness, promptness, courtesy empha- 

OW LAKE maxinxucKee Sized.Alllandandwatersports. NAVAL 

(boys 14-18). Naval training, sail- 
ing, boating, shore drill, optional tutoring. HORSEMAN- 

SHIP (boys 14-18). Equitation, jumping, polo under ex- 

pert horsemen. WOODCRAFT CAMP (boys 92-14). In- 

dian and Nature lore, handicraft, camperaft, coaching ath- 
letic activities. Nationwide enrollment. Separate catalogs. 

33 LAKE SHORE AVENUE CULVER, INDIANA 


ST. JOHN'S 


23 sports and activities to choose from. 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facil- 
ities of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY 
ACADEMY including modern hospital, 
gym, golf course. Basic military train- 
ing. Optional tutoring. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 
C-23 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18, Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic 
military training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports. Dietitian, In southern Minnesota. Catalog. Director 
of Admissions, A-571 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Summer of aquatic 
Camp Northwestern — Summer of aquatic 
Lake Geneva, “Switzerland of America.” 75 miles Chicago. 
85 acres. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A.R.C. 
awards, sailing, water skiing. Golf, tennis, riding, riflery, 
fly-fishing, crafts. Seamanship, wrestling. Fireproof hous- 
ing. Catalog. 23 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


i Torch Lake, Traverse Bay region, Michi- 
Fairwood gan. Boys 7-17. 39th season. Land and water 
sports; riding and sailing instruction. Crafts, trips. Scout 
work. Superior staff. Four age groups. Separate unit for 
boys 7-9. Special features for older boys. Sister camp, 
Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy's age. M. C. Eder, 
Director-Owner, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Wentworth Camp & School 


Boys 8% to 19. Fun plus character training under regular 
Academy personnel. Optional tutoring. Indian Tribe. Ozark 
Mountain Camp, riding, canoeing, sailing, swimming, fishing, 
crafts, riflery, military. Also H.S. & Jr. College. Write: 
Wentworth Military Academy, 237-C MainSt., Lexington, Mo. 


Nationally recognized sailing 
Camp Sea Gull and motorboating program. 
75 sail and motor boats. Several cruisers. Sailing masters 
and captains, with expert boating staff of fifty. 58 fine 
buildings. Ocean fishing. Unsurpassable equipment. Safe. 
All sports. Boys, 7-17. Write for Catalog. 
Wyatt Taylor, Director, Dept. C, Araphoe, North Carolina. 


COEDUCATIONAL CAMPS 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Pack trips. 
Swimming pool. Crafts. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. 
Cool, dry climate. Coed—9-17. 26th yr. Also winter school. 
Charles C. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 


sanin’ De 
Singin’ River Ranch Camp ®"s5¢i"s 
Thrilling summer, cool Colorado Mts. on fishing stream. 
Heated pool, daily riding, overnight campouts, boating, 
tennis, sports, crafts, art, ceramics. Modern heated units. 
Personal supervision—specialized adult counselors. Cat. 
Ernest & Valura Poindexter, Evergreen, Colo. Tel. O10RI 


RWR School and Camps-—coeducational 


Jr. camp 4-8 located on School Grounds, Sr. camp 9-17 
located on Lake Travis. Real ranch life, riding, roping, 
boating, swimming, many other activities. For information: 
J. C. Carroll, Red agon Ranch School & Camps, 
Route 8, Box 297E, San Antonio, Texas. 


Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 


Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16. 
Mexican and mountain trips, 
stables, swimming pool, Optional trips to Grand Canyon, 
Disneyland. Session Starts June 3rd. Catalog. Write Mr. 
G.F. Fenster, Director, Fenster Ranch Camp, Tucson, Arizona. 


desert camping. Private | 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


ALLEY FORGE 


SUMMER CAMPS 


“At the Nation’s Shrine’? An unforgettable 
summer of fun and training at America’s National 


Shrine. Cavalry Camp (14-18); Pioneer Camp (7-13). 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 


craft, scouting, and modified military training. 
Separate Band Camp (13-18) under renowned Musi- 
cal Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instru- 
ment instruction. Catalog. Box 13, Wayne, Pa. 


Boys 5-16. Mountain camp on priv- 
Susquehanna ate lake. New Milford, Pa. 39th Yr. 
825 Acres. Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship 
incl. in $595. fee for 8 wks. 45 camp owned horses. Fine 
lake swimming. All sports. 4 age groups. Skilled leader 
for each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 
Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


Farragut Naval Camps 


Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 
age groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and 
water activities. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic 
fields, Approved summer school program available. Catalog. 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box FC, Toms River, New Jersey. 


Boys 6-16. 44th year. Cooperstown, New 
Chenango York, 300 acres of forest on 9-mile 
Otsego Lake. Excellent Riding. Woodcraft, nature, canoe 
trips. Aquaplaning, skiing, sailing. Baseball, archery, 
riflery. Age group activities. Nurse. Otsego, sister camp. 
Give age. Catalog. L. Fisher, A. Larbig, 3 Laurel Drive, 
Packanack Lake, N. J. Mountain View 8-0711; 4491. 


Pinecrest Dunes 


Long Island’s oldest private boys’ camp. 
Salt and fresh water, Booklet. 
C. Tom Ward, 33 West Dover S 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N. 
Valley Stream 5-5925 


Camp Passumpsic On take alee Dy; Vt. 


Oys l- 
For 125 real, live fellows on a beautiful Vermont lake. 
All land and water sports, riding, canoe trips, overnight 
hikes. Practical camperaft. 3 age groups. 44th year. 
A happy, satisfying summer. Mr. & Mrs. David C. Starry, 
4706 Essex Avenue, Chevy Chase 15, Washington, D. C. 


Mi- la! Only camp operated by Green- 
Shaw: Mi Del Eca brier Military School. Near 
White Sulphur. Three age groups—three gyms. Cabins. 
Large well-equipped crafts buildings. All sports. Mature 
counselors. Two nurses. Remedial reading. Horseback 
riding. State boy’s age. Catalog, address: 

Mrs. R. M. Harris, Bus. Mgr., Box C-3, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


On the 
Camp Lupton Shenandoah 
A carefully supervised camp for desirable boys ages 8 to 14. 
Excellent equipment and location on Shenandoah River in 
foothills of Blue Ridge Mts. All appropriate sports, shops 
& crafts. Own stable, riding master & instruction. For Cat- 
alog. Address, The Director, Box 12, Woodstock, Virginia. 


-a-' Boys 4-17 in Penna. Poconos near N.Y.C. 
Len-a-pe and Phila. 20 aides include Indians, 
cowboy, magician, nurse, etc. Excellent food and care. 


Riding & canoe trips, aquaplaning, swimming, tennis, 
crafts. Sunday services. Booklet. David C. Keiser, 7733 
Mill Road, Phila. 17, Pa. Phone MElrose 5-1682 (Phila.). 
Indian Lodge—Assoc. lakefront hotel. 


MAINE CAMPS 


Youngsters Enjoy Maine Camps 


Here they learn interesting hobbies, sports, and activities 
that build youthful character in Maine's wonderful climate. 
All boys and girls camps are state inspected for fire hazards, 
water purity, sanitation and safety. For free literature 
write: Maine Camps, 1332 Gtwy. Circle, Portland, Me. 


The camps whose advertisements appear 
on these pages are all widely known. The 
directors will gladly furnish readers of 
Cosmopolitan with catalogs and further 
information about their programs. Write 
directly to the camps, giving them all in- 


formation regarding the individual needs 
of the prospective camper. Once again. 
may we remind our readers that it is 
necessary to register early. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Long Scraggy Mt. Ranch 


In Colorado Rockies. Daily Riding—Western & English. 

Red Cross Swimming Instruction. Heated Pool. Pack 

Trips, Sports, Drama, Art, Music, Crafts, Dancing. 

Experienced Counselors. 58 Girls—Age 7 to 15. Write: 
L. E. Hayden, Buffalo Creek, Colorado 


h The Horseback Camps 

Teela: Wooket in Green Mts. of Vermont. 

A glorious summer of riding, fun and adventure! Beginners’ 

mounts, show horses, hunters. Water sports, golf, tennis, 

archery, riflery. Dramatics, music, crafts. Trips. Rate $395- 

$495. No extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet (give age). 
C. A. Roys, 30 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Summer fun for girls 
Camp Cowasset Cann Coe 
All salt water sports—sailing, swimming, life saving. 
Riding, beginners & experienced. Archery, tennis, dramat- 
ics, dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. 
Log cabins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 
42nd yr. Catalog. Beatrice C. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


Pocono Mountains 
Lake Greeley Greeley, Penna. 
Girls 6-17. Fee includes up to 2 hours riding daily, 
water-skiing, speed-boating, all land & water sports, 
dancing, music, drama, crafts, trips & laundry. 37th 
yr. 4 or 8 weeks. N.Y. 85 mi., Phila. 120 mi. Catalog: 
Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 5, Pa. Tel: Midway 2-5549. 


Kin In the heart of Maine’s 
Camp eowatha vacationland at Wilton. 
A healthful, enjoyable 


summer for girls 6-18. Est. 
1912, Lakeshore site. Riding, swimming, water skiing, 
sailing, canoeing, tennis, archery, trips, crafts. Fee 
covers all activities. Special qiozing dept. Catalog. 
W. E. Roys, 616 Rochambeau Rd., Scarsdale, New York. 


i For Girls 6-17 
Camp Watervliet 23rd. season—300 acres. 
Private Lake. Experienced Guidance in Land and Water 
Sports. Canoeing, Sailing, Trips, Pioneering, Ranch 
Program too, Arts, Crafts, Music, Dramatics, Dance, 
Nature. Riding featured, Horse Show. 4 or 8 wks. Booklet. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Tatter, Watervliet, Michigan. 


i On Grand Traverse Bay 
Indian Beach Northport, Michigan 
Girls 7-17. Riding daily, Sailing, Water Skiing, Life 
Saving, Canoeing & all Sports included in fee. Well- 
established camp with excellent equipment. Mature coun- 
selors—1 for every 4 campers. 4 & 8 wk. season. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris C. Shaw, Lena, Illinois 


In the Sh doah Val- 
Camp Strawderman {s the Shenandoah Yak 


6-18. Real mountain camping on beautiful farm in foothills 
of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, crafts, dramat- 
ics, nature lore, dancing, music. Experienced leaders. 
Cabins. 8 weeks. For booklet address: 

Margaret V. Hoffman, Box C, Woodstock, Virginia 


The Valley Camp 


Dance ¢ Drama 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. For girls 10-17. Interesting 
program combining arts with water sports, sailing, riding, 
tennis. Experienced staff. Daily classes. State age. 
Etta C. Johnson, Tuckahoe Apts., Richmond, Virginia. 


Camp Jocassee 


For Girls. In the Carolina Blue Ridge Mountains. 36th 
season. Horseback riding, swimming, all sports, dancing, 
dramatics, camp fires, etc. Ages: 6-17—eight weeks season 
—$280 covers all charges. No extras. For catalogue write: 
Miss Sarah Godbold, Box C, 1416 Hampton, Columbia, S. C. 


-A-W Hendersonville, N. C. 
Ton A andah For girls 6-17 

In Blue Ridge Mountains. On a 500-acre estate with large 
private lake. Three age groups under mature, trained lead- 
ers. All land and water sports. Riding, music, dramatics, 
art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Illustrated catalog: Mrs. Grace 
B. Haynes, Owner-Director, Box C, Tryon, N. C. 


Girls 7-17. 
Bryn Afon Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Altitude 1,750 ft. Private Lake. 40th Season. Emphasis 
on Riding, Sailing, Tennis and Art. Canoe trip and 


Cruises on House Boat. One counselor for every four 
girls. Booklet, 


Lotta Broadbridge, 2906 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich, 


BROTHER & SISTER CAMPS 


Ages 5-16 


Hilltop for Boys 150 miles N.Y.C. 
near Hancock, N.Y. 


Hill Manor for Girls Daily riding 


On Mt. Lake. All land and water sports. Riding incl. in fee. 
Water skiing. Prot. & Cath. services. Also open June, Sept. 
C. E. Hillman, Dir., 8618 110 St., Richmond Hill, NY 


Bi 


OUR READERS WRITE 


The Last Word 


FICTION FAN 


Hawthorne, California: We certainly en- 
joyed the story “A Crowded Void” in 
your new [January] issue. We live close 
to the airport, and have often wondered 
what all the noise was about on a foggy 
night. Thank goodness a few magazines 
still print fiction, because a lot of people 
still read it. —JEANETTE KEAN 


George Joseph 


Judy Garland at the Palace 


BROADWAY LOVER 

Crystal Springs, Mississippi: Congratu- 
lations on your very outstanding cover- 
age of my favorite of all streets— 
Broadway. Glancing through the excellent 
Times Square-Broadway photos, I no- 
ticed that many of them were made dur- 
ing my recent visit to the Empire City. 
Naturally, they brought back quite a 
number of pleasant memories, especially 


George Joseph’s full-page photograph 
of Judy Garland headlining at the Palace. 
I was one of the many ardent fans of 
Miss Garland who were lucky enough to 
see her memorable performance at the 
Palace last fall. Your January issue will 
remain one of my prized possessions 
forever! —CELIA GUY 


SELLING BABIES 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts: Your Decem- 
ber issue carries an article entitled “Why 
Young Girls Sell Their Babies,” by Alice 
Lake. 

Over twenty-five years ago I adopted 
some children through a reputable 
pediatrician in Boston (now retired). 
The first time. my wife and I were in- 
terviewed at length by the doctor. When 
the child was available, the mother 
signed the adoption papers in blank, 
having been convinced it was better not 
to know where the baby went, relying 
on the integrity of the doctor. We knew 
the child’s background. The fee in- 
volved was not used for the mother’s 
care but for future cases where funds 
were limited, and its size was at my dis- 
cretion: as I now recall, it was five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The last time, legislation made it neces- 
sary that we also be interviewed by the 
rudest State do-gooder I have ever en- 
countered (single, of course). Her par- 
ticipation made the whole episode so 
unpleasant that we decided against 
further adoptions. Now, according to 


present thinking. these babies were 
sold? Hogwash! Were they adopted by 
us because we were too impatient to 
wait for normal procedures. or ineligible 
for such? Nonsense! We did it that way 
for privacy in a very personal matter— 
in days when adoptions were much less 
common. Was the doctor profiting? He 
was not. He adopted seven himself! Miss 
Lake outlines five “vital” steps for the 
future, the last being “stricter state 
adoption laws . . . to help squash the 
black market.” By implication, she sug- 
gests the abolition of private adoptions. 
This is typical bureaucratic thinking that 
completely ignores human feelings. 
—NAME WITHHELD 


REDFACED 


Haverford, Pennsylvania: Your research 
department should blush for their care- 
lessness in so prematurely reporting the 
death of Mr. George Kelly. playwright 
{[“The Theatre—Broadway’s Fabulous 
Invalid.” January]. I heard from Mr. 
Kelly at Christmas. He is quite well and 
not anticipating an early departure. 
—MRS. W. E. DUBREE 


—The Editors 


Were all blushing. 


UNITED 
CANADA, 


A WILL 
ACCOMPANIED BY STAMPED E 
COSMOPOLITAN CANNOT ASSUME RESPONSI- 
RILITY FOR THE SAFETY OF UNSOLICITED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


FABULOUS ALL-FLORIDA ISSUE IN APRIL 


From the tranquillity along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico down 
through the lush rolling lake and citrus country, then across to the 
glittering Gold Coast, this will be an unforgettable tour of the boom- 
ingest state in the Union. You’ll visit the luxury hotels for the rich 
and the private playgrounds of the ultrarich, take the “laziest cruise 
in the world” on a shanty boat through the Everglades, see a re- 
markable new hotel for retired couples only, see why 150,000 people 
live in trailers, and meet LeRoy Collins, the happiest governor in 
America. Best of all will be an “inside Florida” article by noted 
Everglade State chronicler, Bill Ballantine, and a hitherto untold 
story of Arthur Godfrey’s role in Miami Beach’s fabulous expansion. 


PLUS four short stories and a breathtaking suspense novel by JOHN D. MacDONALD, “The Heat of Money.” 
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WINE TEANN nG 


Crystal-clear, Extra-dry Taylor New York State Vermouth— 
that’s the secret! Forever dependable. Forever the same. The 
same rare delicacy of flavor. The same gentle whisper of subtle 
herbs, And for fine Manhattans, better keep Taylor Sweet Ver- 
mouth close by your side! Taylor Vermouth kindles any cock- 
tail with a glow as soft as a candlelight. 


When you dine out, say these three wise words, “Taylor Wine, please” 
— for cocktails, during dinner, with dessert. 


Write us, Dept. C-37, for booklet “Let’s Serve Cocktails.” 
The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 


NNER ree 


Beautife | Heir 
B&R E.C -K 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


When you buy a shampoo, keep in mind one thought - the 
condition of your hair. It is either dry, oily or normal. For each 
of these hair conditions, there is a different Breck Shampoo. 
One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is 
for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. 
A Breck Shampoo is mild and gentle in action and not 
drying to the hair. The Breck Shampoo for your individual 
hair condition leaves your hair clean, soft and beautiful. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
OHN H BRECK INC : MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ` SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
EW YORK + CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO: + LOS ANGELES + OTTAWA CANADÀ 
Copyright 1956 by John H. Breck Inc. 


